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Editorial Comment 


BooKER T. WASHINGTON IS ELECTED TO THE HALL or FAME 


The Hall of Fame was established 
in 1899 at New York University, and 
its future was further assured by a 
gift in 1900 from Mrs. Finley Shep- 
ard to erect a building on the campus 
of the University, called ‘‘The Hall of 
Fame of Great Americans.’’ This 
Hall houses the busts of the 77* fa- 


*The following is a list of the 77 persons 
who have been elected to the Hall of Fame 
to date: 1990: Ralph Waldo Emerson; Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne; Washington Irving; 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow; Horace 
Mann; Jonathan Edwards; Henry Ward 
Beecher; William Ellery Channing; Peter 
Cooper; George Peabody; John James Au- 
dubon; Asa Gray; Robert Fulton; Samuel 
F. B. Morse; Eli Whitney; David Glasgow 
Farragut; Ulysses Simpson Grant; Robert 
E. Lee; James Kent; John Marshall; Joseph 
Story; John Adams; Henry Clay; Benja- 
min Franklin; Thomas Jefferson; Abraham 
Lincoln; Gilbert Charles Stuart; George 
Washington; Daniel Webster. 1905: James 
Russell Lowell; John Greenleaf Whittier; 
Mary Lyon; Emma Willard; Maria Mitch- 
ell; William Tecumseh Sherman; John Quin- 
ey Adams; James Madison. 1910: George 
Bancroft; William Cullen Bryant; James 
Fenimore Cooper; Oliver Wendell Holmes; 
John Lothrop Motley; Edgar Allan Poe; 
Harriet Beecher Stowe; Phillips Brooks; 
Frances Elizabeth Willard; Andrew Jack- 
son. 1915: Francis Parkman; Mark Hop- 
kins; Louis Agassiz; Joseph Henry; Elias 
Howe; Rufus Choate; Alexander Hamilton; 
Charlotte Saunders Cushman; Daniel Boone. 
1920: Samuel Langhorne Clemens (Mark 
Twain); Alice Freeman Palmer; Roger Wil- 
liams; James Buchanan Eads; William 
Thomas Green Morton; Patrick Henry; 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens. 1925: John Paul 
Jones; Edwin Booth. 1930: Walt Whitman; 
Matthew Fontaine Maury; James Monroe; 
James Abbott MeNeill Whistler. 1935: Si- 


mous Americans who have been cho- 
sen since the first election in 1900. 

Elections to the Hall of Fame are 
held every five years, the public mak- 
ing nominations and a board of 75 
or 100 electors determining the 
choices. Three-fifths of the votes of 
the electors are necessary for election. 

Eligibility requirements have been 
changed from time to time. Prior to 
1922, a nominee was eligible if he had 
been dead at least 10 years, This rule 
was revised so as to change the mini- 
mum period to 25 years. In the early 
days of the Hall, neither foreign-born 
Americans nor women were eligible. 
Consequently, a special Hall of Fame 
was established for foreign-born 
Americans; and a special Hall, for 
women. The former was abandoned 
in 1914; and the latter, in 1922. Eligi- 
bility now is neither conditioned by 
sex nor national origin; nor, of course, 
by race or religion. 

On November 1, 1945, Booker T. 
Washington was elected to the Hall of 
Fame. He was the 74th Famous 
American to be so honored; and the 
first Negro. As has been noted, 
Booker T. Washington died on No- 








mon Newcomb; William Penn; Grover Cleve- 
land. 1940: Stephen Collins Foster. 1945: 
30oker T. Washington; Thomas Paine; Wal- 
ter Reed; Sidney Lanier. 
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vember 14, 1915. Thus, he was bare- 
ly eligible for election for the first 
time in 1940. He was not only elect- 
ed on the first date upon which he 
was unquestionably eligible but re- 
ceived more votes than any of the 
other nominees chosen. 

Despite the fact that there are at 
least a half a dozen or more Negro 
schools in each of the Southern states 
named for Booker T. Washington and 
despite the fact that Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, one of the most publicized insti- 
tutions in the world, is still his great- 
est existing monument, there are nu- 
merous persons of this generation, 
white and black, who never knew or 
have forgot the contributions of Book- 
er T. Washington to his day and gen- 
eration. Accordingly, it is timely to 
recall briefly in connection with this 
recent distinction why he has been so 
signally honored. 

To begin with Booker T. Washing- 
ton was born a slave, April 5, 1856, at 
Hales Ford, Franklin County, Vir- 
ginia—about 25 miles from Roanoke 
and 45 miles from Lynchburg, Va. 
Immediately after Emancipation, his 
family moved to Malden, W. Va., 
where he lived until he had reached 
his majority. 

While Washington went to school 
three of four years in his home town 
of Malden, finished Hampton Insti- 
tute after three years of study, and 
spent one year in Wayland Seminary, 
his entire formal education comprised 
hardly more than the 7 or 8 grades 
of the elementary school. Thus, he 
was primarily a self-made man; that 
species of American genius among 
which Benjamin Franklin, Andrew 
Jackson, Abraham Lincoln, Andrew 
Carnegie, Fred Douglass, Thomas Edi- 
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son, ‘‘Al’’ Smith and several others 
were numbered, and of which Henry 
Ford is the outstanding living ex- 
ample. 

From this humble beginning, Book- 
er T. Washington became and was an 
outstanding educator of international 
repute, one of the most influential 
politicians and statesmen never to 
have held public office, and not only 
the recognized ‘‘Moses’’ of his own 
race but of both races, North and 
South. His choice to play these réles 
and the effectiveness with which he 
played them merited this most recent 
clistinetion. 

‘“‘The most striking thing in the 
history of the American Negro since 
1876 is the ascendancy of Mr. Booker 
T. Washington.’’? Thus in 1903 wrote 
W. E. B. Du Bois—the foremost critic 
of Booker T. Washington for more 
than a decade. That this ‘‘ascend- 
ancy’’ was real is attested by the 
fact that Harvard University con- 
ferred a master’s degree upon him in 
1896 and made him an honorary mem- 
ber of Phi Beta Kappa in 1904; Dart- 
mouth conferred a doctor’s degree 
upon him in 1901; and on more than 
three or four occasions between 1900 
and 1915, he was named by outstanding 
individuals and groups as one of the 
three, five, or ten most useful or 
‘‘oreatest men at present alive in 
America.’’ Moreover, Washington was 
the author or joint author of some 
thirteen books, one of which, ‘‘Up 
From Slavery,’’ his autobiography, 
was a best seller, being translated into 
more than 16 foreign languages and 
dialects and printed in Braille. Pub- 
lishers vied with each other for arti- 


Iw. E. B. Du Bois, The Souls of Black 
Folk, 1903. pp. 41. 
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cles over his signature. In 1938 he 
was one of five outstanding Ameri- 
can educators honored by having a 
U. S. postage stamp struck in their 
memory; in 1943 his letters and pa- 
pers were secured and deposited in 
the Library of Congress; and on No- 
vember 1, 1945, as already noted, he 
was the 74th person named to the 
Hall of Fame. 

Not only did presidents of the 
United States and U. 8S. Congressmen 
and governors of states consult him, 
but kings and queens and lesser po- 
tentates of Europe; philanthropists 
and educators conferred with him, 
scholars wrote to him. Without doubt 
more power and influence were prob- 
ably concentrated in Booker T. Wash- 
ington than in any other American of 
his time out of public office. And how 
he secured such power or had it thrust 
upon him and how well he used it are 
again suggested by this most recent 
honor. 

Booker T. Washington’s ‘‘ascend- 
ancy’’ was ‘‘most striking’’ not only 
because he became and was one of the 
most powerful politicians in the coun- 
try not holding office, but more be- 
cause, on the whole, he attempted to 
use his political influence primarily 
in furthering the advancement of the 
Negro and bettering race relations. 
The ‘‘ascendanecy’’ of Washington 
was again ‘‘most striking’’ not only 
because he was the chief spokesman 
of industrial education for the Negro, 
which was liberally supported by a 
capitalistic and philanthropic North 
and generally approved by an other- 
wise hostile South, but also, because 
he achieved such phenomenal success 
in building up Tuskegee Institute to 
realize this end, that he was consid- 


“cc 


ered one of the leading educators of 
the world. Washington’s ‘‘ascend- 
ancy’’ was ‘‘most striking’’ finally, 
not only because he was born a slave 
and rose to an unparalleled position 
of leadership in the Negro race in this 
country, but even more, because he 
became the leader of both races, North 
and South, in the most difficult and 
important field of race relations. He 
achieved greater success in interpret- 
ing the North to the South, the South 
to the North, the Negro to the white, 
and the white to the Negro, than any 
other person prior to his time, or 
probably since. And what is more im- 
portant he obtained a greater degree 
of cooperation among these three 
groups in the interest of the Negro 
and the South than had been attained 
up to that time, or even thought pos- 
sible. 

In view of his achievements, it is 
not at all surprising that Booker T. 
Washington is elected to the Hall of 
Fame. And this, despite the fact that 
a number of persons did not always 
agree with his philosophy, even when 
they understood it, or his practice, 
even when they could do no better. 
It is not without considerable signifi- 
eance that Washington’s most dis- 
tinguished living eritic recently ex- 
pressed the opinion that Booker T. 
Washington was certainly deserving 
of a place in the Hall of Fame, al- 
though he would have preferred to see 
Douglass placed there first. In this 
preference many persons agree, if for 
no other reason than that Douglass 
has been dead twice as long. It is the 
hope of many of us that the next elec- 
tion will see Douglass placed beside 
his worthy successor. 

CuarLes H. THOMPSON 











Social Stratification in the Negro Population: A Study of 
Social Classes in South Boston, Virginia 


Curton R. JoNEs 


THE PROBLEM 


From time to time there have ap- 
peared in the literature on the Negro 
studies of the class structure within 
the Negro population. In its historical 
perspective E. Franklin Frazier, in 
The Negro Family in the United 
States, and Negro Youth at the Cross- 
ways, has done a remarkable job in 
tracing the development of the class 
system in Negro society, defining the 
situation out of which the structure 
arose, stating the factors which have 
determined social status, and deserib- 
ing the characteristics of those classes, 
especially as they are found in the 
urban community. Charles 8. John- 
son has given a very excellent treat- 
ment to the problem in his study, 
Growing up in the Black Belt, and 
elsewhere.1 While in each case the 
writer was not primarily concerned 
with the social stratification in the 
Negro population as such, their inves- 
tigations have been particularly valu- 
able in pointing up the problem for 
investigation. 

The present study is an empirical 
investigation of the Negro population 
in a small Southern town to discover 
(1) the stratification of the commu- 
nity, to determine whether or not 
there are within the Negro population 
the clearly defined upper, middle, and 
lower classes about which much has 
been written; and (2) to discover the 
factors that: created the stratification, 
that maintain it, and that are bring- 


1Lectures on ‘‘The Negro in America,’’ 
Fisk University, 1941. 


ing about changes in the class order 
in Negro society. This is a study of a 
concrete situation, of a community in 
which Negroes compete for economic 
security and social status. 


GENERAL PROCEDURE 


The study was made in South Bos- 
ton, Virginia. South Boston is a small 
town of six thousand persons and Ne- 
groes comprise fully fifty per cent of 
the total population. South Boston 
is typical in many ways of other towns 
its size throughout the South. This 
community was selected for the study 
for several reasons. In the first place, 
the writer is familiar with the com- 
munity and the people. Although 
only four months were spent in actual 
field work, the writer had lived there 
for two and a half years previously 
while employed as a teacher in the 
high school. During this time a thor- 
ough knowledge of the community was 
gained, many friendships and ac- 
quaintances formed, and an observa- 
tion of society as interaction was made 
while being, at the same time, a par- 
ticipating member of the group. This 
background was of immense value 
when the actual research was under- 
taken. It saved much time that would 
have otherwise been lost in becoming 
acquainted with the situation. It also 
placed the writer in the position of a 
confidante, and the valuable informa- 
tion on family background which was 
obtained might have been withheld 
from a stranger. There remained still 
another advantage: the writer’s 
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knowledge of the community and its 
people made the interviewees less like- 
ly to falsify statements since their 
statements could so easily be checked. 

The case history method was em- 
ployed, for it was believed that the 
most valuable information could be 
obtained through the use of this meth- 
od. About fifty personal and family 
interviews and case history documents 
were secured from a carefully selected 
sample of the population. The inter- 
views were analyzed to obtain evi- 
dence on length of residence in the 
community, place of residence neigh- 
borhood), education, occupation, and 
income; club, fraternal, and church 
membership, and offices held in the 
various organizations. The ease his- 
turies were analyzed for evidence of 
the growth of myth and legend in the 
families and the development of a 
family tradition; to discover the atti- 
tudes of the people toward color, edu- 
cation, wealth and occupation; and to 
discover with whom they associate, 
how they rank themselves in the social 
hierarchy and how they are ranked 
by others. Through this procedure it 
is unnecessary to assign the individ- 
ual to a particular class or define his 
status arbitrarily. If his associates are 
known, and if it can be discovered 
whether or not they are persons with 
whom he most desires to associate, and 
if these intimates consider him as 
their equal, the individual’s status is 
thereby determined. The method is 
particularly valuable in revealing the 
attitudes, desires, and wishes of the 
group; through them are revealed the 
‘‘ecommon interests, common ideology, 
common consciousness, and cohesion’’ 
which are characteristic of a social 
class. 


The case history method was sup- 
plemented by the use of a question- 
naire which covered a larger sample 
of the population in order to secure 
data that could be tabulated, and 
which might be of value in describing 
the objective characteristics of each 
class. Such indices as occupation, in- 
come, education, size of family, age 
distribution and other statistical data 
were collected to support the evidence 
obtained from the case histories. 

Finally, through observation of the 
social life in the community, and by 
direct participation in it, the writer 
was able to get a deeper insight into 
the social stratification of the popula- 
tion. It made intelligible some of the 
information that was sometimes given 
quite formally; it broke down com- 
pletely the sterility of formal state- 
ments and presented a more dynamic 
picture of Negro society as the indi- 
viduals compete for status. It was 
easier to perceive the subtle distine- 
tions which individuals make in their 
associations with one another. It be- 
came clearer why individuals were ac- 
cepted on terms of equality in some 
situations and not in others. It was 
also made clearer how individuals in 
the community raise their satus from 
one social position to another. 


SuMMARY OF FINDINGS 


Social stratification in the Negro 
population of South Boston is a very 
real thing. Differences in status are 
apparent to the most casual observer. 
It is not difficult to distinguish a rath- 
er clearly defined upper and lower 
class, and between these two extremes 
there is a large number of individuals 
who, for purposes of analysis, have 
been designated as middle class. 
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The upper class may be defined as 
that portion of the community which 
consists of a small group of families 
who have more wealth, higher incomes, 
are generally engaged in the profes- 
sions, have more education, and fair- 
ly well developed family traditions. 
Any combination or all of these fac- 
tors are characteristic of the upper 
elass in South Boston. 


PoPULATION 


In thirty upper-class families there 
are 86 people ranging in age from one 
year to 73 years of age. The popula- 
tion in the upper class tends to be 
older than the population of the other 
classes, and there are fewer children. 


The small number of children in the 
lower age groups may be explained by 
the fact that people in the upper class 
generally marry later in life amd, 
therefore, there is less opportunity for 
them to have children. Also, they may 
actually restrict the number of chil- 
dren in the family in order that they 
may provide more adequately for a 
small family. At the same time, many 
young married couples leave the com- 
munity and go elsewhere to live if. 
their chances of economic security are 
greater. Only those who are well es- 
tablished, or whose chances of becom- 
ing well established economically tend 
to remain in the community. 

In the middle class there is a larger 
number of persons in the middle-age 
levels than one finds in the upper 
class. The population is concentrated 
in the ages 20-50, with the age group 
20-24 having the largest number of 
persons, followed by the age group 45- 
54. Although the number of children 
in the middle class is small, it is much 


larger absolutely and proportionately 
than in the upper class. 

Of the 3,000 Negroes in the commu- 
nity, fully 75 per cent are in the lower 
class. Several facts of the lower-class 
population appear to be significant. A 
sample study of 400 families in the 
lower class reveals that the average 
size of the family is 6.0. As compared 
with the upper class, a greater pro- 
portion of the lower-class families are 
without a male head; 10 per cent of 
the families were found to have moth- 
ers or grandmothers as heads of the 
families. In the lower class there is a 
far greater proportion of children un- 
der fifteen years old. A check on the 
school records for the five-year period 
1936-1941 shows that 87 per cent of 
the children in the grades 1-7 are from 
the lower class. Only 60 per cent of 
the high school children, however, are 
from the lower class. 

Another fact of the lower class pop- 
ulation which seems to be significant 
is that it is highly mobile. This study 
was made when the population was 
more or less stable, that is, before the 
in-migration of a labor adjunct which 
comes in each year in August and re- 
mains until Christmas. It has been es- 
timated that 500 to 700 migrant work- 
ers move into the community during 
the tobacco season. Practically all of 
them live in the area inhabited by 
lower-class families. The effects of 
this added labor force on the resident 
Negro population are considerable. In 
the first place, the problem of hous- 
ing becomes more acute, since most 
of them must live with lower-class 
families whose homes are already over- 
erowded. In the second place, these 
migrant workers interrupt the normal 
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pattern of social life. Only rarely do 
the same persons return year after 
year. Each new group must adjust to 
a new community situation, and each 
year the permanent residents must ad- 
just to a new group of migrant work- 
ers. The whole system of race rela- 
tions may require redefinition in order 
to insure the smooth functioning of 
social intercourse. Finally, the pres- 
ence of such a large group, even for 
such a short period as four months, 
is a serious handicap to group solidar- 
ity, especially if solidarity were great- 
ly lacking in the beginning. 


Marital Status 


In the upper class marriage takes 
place much later in life for both men 
and women. This may be due to the 
length of time spent in school, and 
to the time they require to get a start 
in life. 

An additional factor which oper- 
ates in the case of women and delays 
marriage even longer for them is 
worth noting. This factor is the prob- 
lem of finding a mate. Upper-class 
women are generally well educated, 
and the more educated a woman is the 
less are her chances of getting mar- 
ried. Since the women in the upper 
class outnumber the men there are no 
available men on her level whom she 
can marry. Although men may marry 
down women seldom do, and when 
they do it becomes increasingly diffi- 
cult for them to make the necessary 
adjustments to their status; for wom- 
enen invariably tend to assume the 
status of their husbands. Therefore, 
to marry below their status is con- 
sidered the least desirable of all 
unions, and it is only done as a last 


resort and as an alternative tu spin- 
sterhood. 

A greater proportion of the middle- 
class population in the marriageable 
ages are married than is true of the 
upper class. Also, middle-class per- 
sons tend to marry earlier. 

While marriage on the whole tends 
to be within the class, many marriages 
occur outside the class. The general 
pattern is that middle-class women 
marry upper-class men. Such mar- 
riages are facilitated when the woman 
comes from a respectable family and 
is educated. In such cases the roman- 
tic element is important, but with the 
more ambitious the absence of roman- 
tie love does not stand in the way of 
marriage. 

It is purely a case of real affection 
when a middle-class woman marries a 
man from the lower class. Middle- 
class persons are anxious to rise in 
the social hierarchy, and a poor mar- 
riage, even where romantic love is ap- 
parent, is no asset. Thus when they 
cannot marry above their class, they 
at least attempt to marry on their own 
level. 

Middle-class men are generally free 
from this restraint and they generally 
marry whom they wish. It is not un- 
usual, therefore, for a middle-class 
man to marry a lower-class woman. 
Seldom, however, does he marry into 
the upper class, although such cases 
are known. When this occurs, and the 
newly married couple lives with the 
bride’s family—which often happens 
—he is generally subordinated by his 
wife and her family. 

As a general rule, lower-class per- 
sons marry earlier than upper- or mid- 
dle-class persons. Too, the overt ex- 
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pressions of romantic love are more 
evident. This reveals, somewhat, the 
influence of the movies, love story 
magazines, and the radio in their 
lives. But when they face the cold 
reality of the work-a-day world, when 
without a honeymoon of any sort the 
husband returns to his job in the 
store, factory, laundry, driving his 
truck, or whatever his job might be, 
and when the wife returns to her job 
as cook, maid, or nursemaid for white 
children at three dollars a week, mar- 
riage loses its glamour. It becomes as 
humdrum as they have known their 
own fathers’ and mothers’ to be. Mar- 
riage is not the escape they envisioned 
it; and with the coming of children, 
which generally follows one after an- 
other with great rapidity, they are 
bound forever to a life from which 
there is no escape. 


Wealth and Social Status 


Wealth per se is a poor, or at least 
inadequate, criterion of social status. 
No one knows just how much wealth 
is necessary to determine whether or 
not the person will be upper-class or 
what his status in society may be. 
Wealth is not possessed in large 
amounts by Negroes generally, and if 
that criterion alone determined high- 
er social status there would be no up- 
per class in the community. Yet there 
is an upper class; it is so recognized 
by the members themselves and by 
others in the community. It is their 
attitudes toward wealth, together with 
what they are able to do with the little 
they possess because of the limitations 
imposed upon them in social and eco- 
nomic life, which has meaning and 
makes possible a social differentiation 


on that basis. There are no wealthy 
Negroes in the community ; only three 
families have incomes of $3,000 or 
above in the upper class. On the oth- 
er hand, there are two other families 
whose incomes are just as high but 
who are not members of the upper 
class. 
Class and Occupation 


Occupation was found to be rela- 
tively important as a criterion of so- 
cial status. In twenty-five upper-class 
families the male heads were engaged 
in the professions, in business, or in 
one of the skilled trades as a contrac- 
tor but not as a laborer. The women 
of the upper class, as a rule, were 
employed as school teachers. 

The professions still have great 
prestige for Negroes generally, and 
this seems to be particularly true in 
South Boston. They prefer training 
and employment in a profession to 
employment in a less dignified trade 
even though they know that the eco- 
nomic return will not be as great. 
The prestige derived from the titles 
of ‘‘Doctor’’ or Professor’’ seems to 
compensate for what they lack in eco- 
nomic security. 


Class and Color 


Color as a criterion upon which so- 
cial status is determined has been de- 
bated pro and con. It has been true 
historically that those who occupied a 
superior social position in the class 
structure were, in general, mulattoes. 
Whiteness of skin was identified with 
the ‘‘white wish’’; it meant ‘‘qual- 
ity.’’ Even today in some circles col- 
or is a most important factor in de- 
termining the social status of the per- 
son. In South Boston, however, it 
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was found that color plays a relative- 
ly minor réle in determining the in- 
dviidual’s status. It was found that 
there are only a few mulattoes, as the 
term is commonly used, in the commu- 
nity; only three persons are light 
enough to pass. In the upper class 
eolor ranges from very dark to very 
light, with light brown being the pre- 
dominant color of the majority of up- 
per-class persons. In their intimate 
social groups no person was discrimi- 
nated against because of his color. 
Every person, of course, has some at- 
titude toward color, and some have 
expressed their antipathy to very dark 
persons, but their attitudes appear to 
be personal rather than class atti- 
tudes. 

This observation is quite contrary 
to Warner’s contention that color, be- 
ing ‘‘the basis of high or low position 
in the Negro social hierachy, . . . is 
the most important single element that 
determines for better or for worse the 
development of Negro character.’” 

The situation that prevails in South 
Boston is in general agreement with 
Johnson’s findings in his study of Ne- 
gro youth in the rural South: 


Our results indicate that there is little cor- 
respondence between class and color in the 
southern rural area. Differences in complex- 
ion and hair create problems of adjustment, 
but do not make class lines within the rural 
Negro group. Such advantages as light com- 
plexions have, in the sense of conformity to 
the white norms, are qualified by (s‘ the 
present unfavorable social conditions under 
which direct crossings oceur; (b) the fact 
that increasing numbers of Negro profes- 
sionals, who constitute the upper classes, are 
of dark complexion; (c) the movement of 
light males away from the area and some- 


2W. Lloyd Warner, Buford H. Junker, 
and Walter A. Adams, Color and Human 
Nature, pp. 292-293. 


times into the white group; (d) the ap- 
parently stronger and successful drive of 
darker men for recognition and status; and 
(e) the prejudice against very light Negroes 
on the part of darker individuals who are 
numerically dominant in the southern areas. 


Frazier also has discovered that it is 
not lightness of skin alone that deter- 
mines superior status, but that it is 
color in combination with all other 
factors. Speaking of the upper class 
in Charleston, South Carolina, he ob- 
serves that ‘‘ what distinguished these 
families from the great mass of the 
Negro population was not simply their 
light skins. They took pride in their 
economie and educational achieve- 
ments and more especially their cul- 
ture and purity in family morals.’ 


Class and Education 

One of the most important criteria 
of social class is education. In the 
upper class education has become a 
must, and middle-class families make 
unbelievable sacrifices to give at least 
one child a college education. Educa- 
tion represents an achievement; it 
gives the possessor of a college degree 
a prestige which the less fortunate do 
not have; it is an opening wedge into 
the upper class and makes it possible 
for him to participate in their more 
intimate groups on a more equal basis. 
Although the family may not share 
this new status in its entirety, their 
social status is much enhanced be- 
cause of the achievements of the child. 
As one middle-class father remarked : 


Thank God I was able to educate all my 
daughters. Now they’re able to make a 
better marriage. Three of them are mar- 


3Charles S. Johnson, Growing up in the 
Black Belt, pp. 272-273. 

4E. Franklin Frazier, Negro Youth at the 
Crossways, pp. 27-28. 
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ried already, and they married well. I cer- 
tainly didn’t want them to marry this riff- 
raff around here, but that’s what they would 
have done if they hadn’t been educated. It 
was a struggle all right, and sometimes I 
didn’t see how we were going to do it. 
We’ve gone without food at home to see 
that they stayed in school, but it’s been 
worth it.5 


Lower-lass persons are, of course, 
the least educated. They recognize the 
values and advantages of education 
and have a deep respect for the edu- 
eated. But their low economic status 
prevents their providing these advan- 
tages for their children. The cases are 
rare indeed where a lower-class child 
has been fortunate enough to attend 
college, and only a few are fortunate 
enough to complete their high school 
training. 


Class and Family Tradition 


Family tradition has been, and still 
is, an important criterion of social 
status. It has real meaning in South 
Boston to be a Coleman, a Hamilton, 
a Kent, a Ragland, or a Sugg. They 
have grown up with the town, and the 
family heritage shows a similar de- 
velopment. These families are respect- 
ed by Negroes and are treated with 
deference by the whites. 

Tradition in most cases is based up- 
on achievement rather than family 
name, 7.e., any biological connection 
with a prominent white family. Sel- 
dom was it found that the prominence 
of a white family, the former owners 
of the ancestors of upper-class fami- 
lies during slavery, formed the basis of 
family tradition. This is probably due 
to the absence of any white families of 
great prominence in South Boston at 


5Case history document. 


any time. In one instance there was 
found to be a strong attachment for 
the white family. The informant in 
this case, one of the ‘‘few remaning 
members of the family,’’ was proud of 
the fact that she was ‘‘raised by the 
a s just like any other member 
of the family.’’ 


While in every case except one the 
ancestors of upper-class families were 
slaves, and while there is evidence that 
as slaves they were employed as house 
servants or in some other favored 
position, only one person had any 
memory of slavery. Only a few have 
been told anything about slavery 
which represents a tradition that they 
are proud to pass on to their children. 
Their memories of slavery consist, for 
the most part, of merely knowing the 
name of the family that owned them, 
and if they did not bear that name 
themselves, that too would have long 
since been forgotten. In only two 
cases were Negro families given prop- 
erty or otherwise provided for by their 
masters when they were freed. 


Apparently the younger generation 
is making an effort to forget any part 
of their past connected with slavery. 
When they do possess a knowledge of 
their slave past they give it reluctant- 
ly or glorify it tremendously. Fam- 
ily tradition is based upon family 
achievement. If it extends beyond the 
immediate past it has that much more 
prestige for the members of the fam- 
ily. 

In the middle and lower classes 
family tradition of several genera- 
tions is almost entirely lacking. In 
less than ten cases were the families 
in these two groups able to trace their 
ancestry beyond their grandparents. 
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Tradition, then, pride in one’s fam- 
ily is not common; all too often too 
little is known about one’s family. 


Class and Class Consciousness 


There is a group consciousness, or 
class consciousness, in the upper-class 
which far surpasses any similar feel- 
ing in the rest of the population. They 
band themselves together for collec- 
tive action against other groups, as 
well as for civic action of a construc- 
tive nature. They represent the lead- 
ership group. They set the fashion in 
all phases of social life. There is 
group consciousness in the lower class 
also, but it is the sort of group con- 
sciousness which is expressed mostly 
in conflict situations, in antagonistic 
behavior. Middle-class persons have 
little consciousness of themselves as a 
social class. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


One of the most significant discov- 
eries of this study is the fact that 
there is actually no middle class in 
the Negro population in South Bos- 
ton, either in the historic sense, or 
as a class sociologically defined. Be- 
tween the rather well defined upper 
and lower classes there is a somewhat 
amorphous group of individuals, less 
wealthy and less educated than upper- 
class persons, and more wealthy and 
more educated than those in the lower 
class; but only for purposes of ana- 
lytical study can they be defined as a 
social class. It is generally true here, 
as Frazier has found elsewhere, that 
these individuals are more energetic, 
more ambitious, and strive harder to 
sueceed than any other element in the 
population. Their activities, however, 


are individual rather than collective. 
They lack the internal cohesion and 
group consciousness which are charac- 
teristic of a social class. They are race 
conscious, to be sure, and they take it 
as a matter of personal concern when 
another Negro succeeds or fails, is ex- 
tolled for some public service or pun- 
ished for a crime. Yet their behavior 
seems always to be calculated. They 
attend social affairs and participate in 
public programs sponsored by the up- 
per class because the invitation to do 
so seems to be a tacit admission to 
upper-class status. Their associations 
with lower-class persons are never on 
a basis of equality. As a group they 
remain always in a state of flux, some 
rising above the level of their fellows 
and others falling to a lower status. 

This study indicates also a trend to- 
ward competition for status based up- 
on personal worth. What one can do 
is becoming far more important than 
who one is or what family one be- 
longs to. This partially explains the 
absence of a well defined middle class 
in the community, for among middle- 
class persons competition is greatest 
for social status. 

Finally, this study substantiates the 
point of view of Park, MacIver, Mom- 
bert, and others, that the purely ob- 
jective criteria of class—wealth, in- 
come, occupation, education, and color 
—cannot in and of themselves explain 
the phenomena of social stratification. 
Although the members of society pos- 
sess these values in varying degrees, 
their social status does not always con- 
form to the quantitative measurements 
of these objective values. The quali- 
tatve factors of attitudes and tradi- 
tions, which no technique yet devised 








can adequately measure, have an im- 
portance which can hardly be overesti- 
mated. 

As the Negro becomes more com- 
pletely assimilated into American cul- 
ture he tends more and more to fol- 
low the patterns of behavior of the 
dominant group in all its phases. The 
class structure of the Negro popula- 
tion, therefore, tends to approach the 
class structure of the whites. The class 
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structure of the Negro population is 
unique in the sense that the Negro is 
a racial minority group having a low- 
er status based upon color. This caste 
situation has given rise to two inde- 
pendent yet interdependent class sys- 
tems in American society. They show 
more similarities, however, than differ- 
ences, and a study of one makes more 
intelligible the class system of the oth- 
er. 
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Color Names and Color Notions* 


CHARLES H. PArRIsH 


Although few Negroes are willing 
to concede the validity of the assertion 
that color plays any significant role 
in the organization of Negro society, 
there is ample evidence that differ- 
ences in skin color receive at least 
verbal recognition in the Negro com- 
munity.! In popular ditties, in songs 
about ‘‘brownskin ‘gals’,’’ in ‘‘ off col- 
or’’ jokes and indelicate stories there 
are numerous suggestions of the names 
which, from time to time, have been 
used to describe the various color 
shades and of the stereotyped concep- 
tions of what each shade or color 
group is like.* Such names as ‘‘black,’’ 
‘high yellow,’’ ‘‘chocolate,’’ ‘‘high 
brown’’ and ‘‘sealskin’’ have a wide 
eurrency in Negro circles. 


*This article is a condensation of Chapter 
III of the author’s doctoral dissertation, 
‘‘The Significance of Color in the Negro 
Community.’’ Unpublished Doctor’s Disser- 
tation, The University of Chicago, 1944. 

1All of the investigations upon which this 
paper is based were made in Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

2One version of a rather widely known 
verse of doubtful poetic quality is quoted 
in Document K-120 (in the files of the au- 
thor): 

‘‘The blacks stand back, 

The yellows take all the fellows, 

The browns are the cutest things in town. 

But no matter how light or bright, 

You’re not right if you aren’t white.’’ 


A sizable but by no means exhaus- 
tive list? of color names was presented 
to sixty students of the Louisville Mu- 
nicipal College. They were requested 
to check the terms they had heard ap- 
plied by Negroes to each other. The 
twenty-five color descriptions that 
were known to two-thirds or more of 
the students were arranged numerical- 
ly along a scale ranging from zero 
(white) to fifty (black). This was 
done by averaging the color ratings 
(CR’s) assigned each name by a 
group of qualified judges.* Results 
are shown in Table I. 

In giving quantitative light-dark 
values’ to the color names listed, at- 
tention is directed to the important 
fact that a color term may be widely 
known and yet be subject to diverse 


3There were 120 names on the original 
list; twenty-three more were subsequently 
added. Some of the unusual ones are: 
‘‘elinker’’; ‘‘come-on-tan’’; ‘‘blackout’’; 
‘‘jungle yellow’’; ‘‘tease-’em-brown’’; 
‘‘honest black’’; ‘‘stove pipe blonde’’; 
‘*won’t-stop-black.’’ 

5Tt should be elear that a scale that per- 
mits ratings from light to dark only, ignores 
all other qualitative distinctions such as red 
or yellow. It must be remembered, however, 
that status distinctions based on color are 
in terms of light or dark rather than the 
more precise qualitative appraisals employed 
in anthropometrical studies. 


4The Color Scale along with the classes and descriptive phrases used by the author may 


be represented as follows: 











/ / / / 
0 5 15 28 35 45 50 
1—7 8—14 15—21 22—28 29—35 36—42 43—49 

Very Light Light Light Brown Medium Brown Dark Brown Dark Very Dark 
or, 

1—14 15—21 22—28 29-—35 36—49 

Light Light Medium Dark Dark 

marginal marginal 


The symbol CR followed by a number will hereafter be used when referring to the color 


of a person, e.g., CR-38 
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TABLE I 


AVERAGE COLOR RATINGS AND HIGHEST AND LOWEST ESTIMATES FOR TWENTY-FIVE COLOR NAMES 
(LISTED FROM LIGHTEST TO DARKEST) 









































Name Av. CR Lightest CR DarkestCR CR Range 
Heitwe (10) 4.1 0 8 8 
‘¢Yaller’’ (9) 9.6 6 15 9 
High Yellow (10) ————.... = 9.7 5 20 15 
Fair (19) 10.9 1 28 27 
Bright (10 11.8 6 22 16 
Yellow (10) 12.2 5 25 20 
Light (19) 13.5 5 29 24 
Disty Yellow (19) —.——__.____. 16.6 6 30 24 
High Brown (10) —-._. mate 19.2 7 30 23 
Olive (10) 22.1 12 47 35 
iiont Beown 129) 22.6 15 29 14 
‘‘Teasing Brown’’ (6) ~.__. 24.0 22 39 17 
Creole Brown (10) 27.1 19 42 23 
Medium Brown (15) ~~~. 28.2 20 39 19 
Brown (9) 28.7 25 35 10 
Boome to) 29.0 23 35 12 
Tan (6) 30.2 27 39 12 
Dark Brown (19) — 35.4 26 47 21 
Chocolate Brown (10) —..__. 36.6 30 40 10 
Dark (19) 41.2 38 50 12 
Black (10 43.8 40 47 y 
mes Geck (10) 45.5 42 50 8 
‘ink epet’? 4) 46.3 44 49 5 
Blue Black (10) — ~~ ____ 47.7 40 50 10 
Ver casey’? () 48.0 46 50 4 





Note: The number of persons rating each color is given in parentheses. 


interpretations by the persons who use 
it. Even with a small number of rat- 
ers the range of evaluations is very 
wide for most of the color names. 
Obviously this dispersion is due pri- 
marily to the fact that no single point 
on the color scale is denoted by a given 
color name. No amount of numerical 
legerdemain can change a qualitative 
color designation into a precise ref- 
erence point. Each of these terms, as 
currently employed, describes a large 
number of people who have similar but 
not identical coloring. 

Considering average ratings only, 
twenty-one of the terms fall into four 
fairly distinct clusters—nine to four- 
teen, nineteen to twenty-four, twenty- 
seven to thirty-one, forty-one to forty- 
eight. Each of these clusters would 
appear to suggest the presence of a 
recognizable type for which several 


color names are available. These sus- 
pected groups may be arbitrarily la- 
beled, ‘‘High Yellow,’’ ‘‘High 
Brown,’’ ‘‘Brownskin,’’ and ‘‘ Black”’ 
(to select a popular color name from 
each cluster). To these four might be 
added a possible ‘‘Chocolate Brown’’ 
group appearing between ‘‘Brown- 
skin’’ and ‘‘Black.’’ It is not with- 
out significance that the actual color 
distribution of the Negro community 
appears to be skewed toward the dark- 
er shades, so that the typical or most 
frequently encountered colors center 
around the scale value thirty-two in- 
stead of twenty-five.® The ‘‘Brown- 
skin’’ and ‘‘Chocolate Brown’’ cate- 
gories are therefore located in the col- 


8For a community sample of three hun- 
dred and ninety-two persons rated by the 
author the following averages were com- 
puted: Mean CR, 28.1; Median CR, 29.6; 
Modal CR, 32.7. 
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or area of greatest frequency. Ap- 
proximately one half of the Negro 
group fall within the color range rep- 
resented by these two classes and thir- 
ty-five per cent of them are within 
five CR points of the average scale 
value (36.6) for the ‘‘Chocolate 
Brown’’ group. As a matter of fact 
the existence of a well defined color 
stereotype in this area is something 
of an anomaly. These shades are so 
typical of the Negro group as a whole 
that it is difficult to understand how 
a person in this segment of the color 
scale could ever be picked out for 
special consideration on the basis of 
color alone. It seems almost certain 
that ‘“‘Chocolate Brown’”’ and 
‘‘Brown skin,’’ if they actually desig- 
nate color stereotypes at all, refer to a 
few individuals who exhibit conspicu- 
ous differences in other physical traits 
which distinguish them from the 
many other people of the same or 
nearly the same color. 

In order to ascertain what, if any, 
stereotyped notions are associated 
with these color designations a num- 
ber of people (including eighty-eight 
junior high school pupils) were asked 
to give physical descriptions and per- 
sonality characterizations for each of 
several color classes.? Space limita- 
tions prevent a detailed presentation 
of the responses obtained. Physical 
descriptions were favorable to the 
light and medium shades but unfavor- 
able to the darker shades. Personality 
traits were generally unfavorable for 


7For the Junior High School pupils the 
names ‘‘ High Yellow,’’ ‘Chocolate Brown,’’ 
‘‘Light,’’ ‘‘High Brown,’’ ‘‘Black’’ and 
‘Pair’? were put on the board. They were 
asked to ‘‘ write a true statement about each 
of these classes of Negroes. ...’’ No other 


instructions were given and the papers were 
turned in unsigned. 


the light and dark extremes but favor- 
able for the middle color groups — 
‘*High Brown,’’ ‘‘Brownskin’’ and 
‘‘Chocolate Brown.’’ The most defi- 
nite stereotypes were of the ‘‘High 
Yellow’’ and ‘‘Black’’ groups. The 
notions most frequently encountered 
are typified by the expressions: (a) 
‘‘They think they’re cute because they 
look like white’’; (b) ‘‘They’re nice 
looking and are very lovable’’; (c) 
‘‘They’re evil and hard to get along 
with.’’ Obviously these notions are 
meant to apply, respectively, to (a) 
light Negroes, (b) medium brown Ne- 
groes, and (c) very dark Negroes. 
These dominant notions along with 
a few others chosen at random were 
presented in questionnaire form to 
some four hundred persons. Each no- 
tion was phrased as a completion 
statement in which the color group (in 
CR units) to which the statement re- 
ferred had to be supplied.* The re- 
quired use of the color rating scale 
instead of actual color names per- 
mitted the responses to be handled 
statistically. The widespread accept- 
ance of stereotyped notions about col- 
or groups is indicated by the percent- 
ages shown in Table II. The lack of 
unanimity and the large number of 
failures to answer may be attributed 


8In the schedule form each statement was 
completed by the insertion of two CR values 
not more than ten points apart. Excerpt: 

‘“Negroes within the color range of 




















to could pass for white. 
— to are dark enough to be called 
black. 
to are often hard to get along 
with, 
—- to sometimes think they are 


better than other Negroes. 

be 
In interpreting results a completed statement 
as ‘‘ Negroes within the color range of 32 to 


41 are sensitive about color’’ was taken to 
apply to dark Negroes. 
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TABLE II 
NOTIONS ABOUT COLOR GROUPS AS REVEALED BY 400 SUBJECTS 








Percentage of Interviewees Assigning the Desig- 
nated Characteristic to 











Statement Light Medium Brown Dark All or 
Negroes Negroes Negroes No Answer 
Hard to get along with............... ae 23.2 9.9 52.5 14.1 
Think they are better —......................-----. 74.7 9.4 2.9 13.0 
Sweet and affectionate __.....................-.. 15.5 57.7 7.9 18.9 
Sensitive about color -....-.........-----..-------. 16.8 4.6 68.4 10.2 
Aggressive about rights 31.9 28.4 22.8 16.9 
Physically stronger —_—$__$___ 6.5 12.1 59.4 22.0 
Teacher’s farerites. —._.___._...-..........-. 62.6 19.6 5.0 12.8 
Excluded from sororities -...........--.--..-...-- 0.23 8.7 75.0 16.1 





in the main to the general reluctance 
to admit the existence of discrimina- 
tory attitudes toward other members 
of one’s own racial group. In the face 
of the racial dogma that color makes 
no difference within the Negro com- 
munity the definiteness of these col- 
lective judgments is somewhat sur- 
prising. 

Some of the items in the table ap- 
peared infrequently or not at all in 
the papers obtained from the junior 
high school group. Among these the 
characteristics of color sensitiveness 
and physical strength seem particular- 
ly interesting oversights in the light 
of the apparent generality of the no- 
tions attributing both of these charac- 
teristics to dark people. It may not be 
unfair to explain these oversights in 
terms of the lack of spontaneity of 
the questionnaire responses. In the 
schedule the notions were suggested ; 
to the high school youngsters color 
names were presented leaving the no- 
tions to be supplied. Undoubtedly, 
‘‘evil,’’ or some equivalent term, is 
the first connotation of ‘‘black.’’ In 
the free response papers there is only 
one reference to black Negroes as be- 
ing ‘‘sensitive about color’’ for every 
five or more references to them as be- 
ing ‘‘hard to get along with.’’ It is 


not so much that the latter idea is 
more generally known and accepted 
among adults, but because it is a less 
difficult notion to grasp than the no- 
tion of color sensitiveness, it is likely 
to be encountered somewhat earlier in 
the life of the individual and is there- 
fore more readily called to mind. 

Nearly sixty per cent of the persons 
to whom the questionnaire form was 
submitted attributed greater physical 
strength to dark Negroes. This notion 
is probably even more widespread 
than the percentage indicates. It is, 
however, not a notion that is frequent- 
ly verbalized; it is rather taken for 
granted. This notion seems to be a 
survival of the slave tradition involv- 
ing the belief that black Negroes were 
ideally suited, constitutionally, for 
work in the field and for other tasks 
too arduous for the weaker and some- 
what unstable mulatto group. Inter- 
estingly enough, it is not the black 
but rather the light Negro who is more 
frequently described as lazy. 

The ambiguity of the item, ‘‘aggres- 
sive about rights’’ is revealed in the 
lack of agreement upon any one color 
shade for which aggressiveness is pe- 
culiarly suited. The ‘‘rights’’ may be 
taken to refer either to those of Ne- 
groes as a racial minority or to the 
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claims of equal status made by black 
Negroes against other Negroes who as- 
sume attitudes of superiority because 
of their lighter color. The possibility 
of these two interpretations prevents 
any defensible evaluation of the tabu- 
lar data on this item. 

Favoritism is displayed by teachers 
toward the light colored pupils ac- 
cording to 63 per cent of the persons 
questioned. Conversely, three-fourths 
of the interviewees indicated a belief 
that dark girls are likely to be dis- 
eriminated against by sororities. These 
notions may be taken as representa- 
tive of the deep-rooted conviction that 
the Negro community provides more 
opportunities for status enhancement 
to the light person than it does to the 
dark person. 

It should be observed in passing 
that the prevalence of the notions de- 
scribed is not confined to any single 
eolor group. Extremely dark persons 
exhibit the same attitudinal tenden- 
cies as lighter persons even when re- 
ferring to items derogatory to them- 
selves.? At the light extreme there is 
no perceptible reluctance to express 
the stereotyped notions, and the per- 
centages giving confirmation to the 
general beliefs are much higher as a 
rule than are the corresponding per- 
centages for the darkest group.’® For 
our sample, at least, the selected no- 
tions are truly collective. 


®2Twenty-nine per cent of the very dark 
individuals (CR 36—49) did not respond to 
the item, ‘‘hard to get along with.’’ Most 
of the others, however, assigned this trait 
to dark Negroes. Percentages assigning this 
trait to various color groups: to light Ne- 
groes, 20.9; to medium-browns, 13.9; to 
dark Negroes, 36.0. 

10Seventy-four per cent of the extremely 
light people (CR 1—14) believed, or at least 
asserted, that ‘‘light Negroes think they are 
better than other Negroes.’’ 


In view of the strength of the col- 
lective attitudes held with regard to 
them, extremely light and extremely 
dark Negroes may be posited as basic 
groups in the scheme of intraracial 
color distinctions. These groups may 
be described, respectively, as (A) 
those who are light enough to pass for 
white and (C) those who are dark 
enough to be called black. This ar- 
rangement leaves a rather large inter- 
mediate group (B) comprising nearly 
three-fourths of the Negro commu- 
nity. Two things are evident at once: 
not all very light Negroes are able to 
‘*pass’’; not all very dark Negroes are 
ealled black. It is usually the presence 
or absence of other Negroid traits, 
particularly hair texture and facial 
contours, which is the determining 
factor in any given case. 

Two marginal groups may be dis- 
tinguished, consisting on the one hand 
of those not light enough or Caucasian 
enough to pass, and, on the other, of 
those not quite dark enough or Ne- 
groid enough to be placed in the cate- 
gory ‘‘black.’’ These _ interstitial 
groups are probably not of equal im- 
portance; the modal dark brown or 
typical Negro shade is much farther 
removed in color from the passable 
shades than it is from the very dark 
shades frequently thought of as 
black.11_ This means among other 
things that color variation in the 
lighter intermediate group is much 
greater than in the darker group al- 
though the total number of individu- 
als in the lighter group is somewhat 
less. It is also probable that there is 


11The color distribution for a representa- 
tive sample of the local community brings 
out this point: CR 1—14, 8.2%; CR 15—21, 
16.2%; CR 22-28, 22.5%; CR 29-35 (moda) 
class), 31.0%; CR 36—49, 22.1%. 
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a correspondingly greater variation in 
other significant traits among the 
lighter marginal group. Obviously 
there is considerable overlapping of 
each of the interstitial groups with 
the two major groups between which 
it lies. The conflicting notions about 
these groups have arisen partly be- 
cause of the tendency for marginal 
people to align themselves with the 
higher rather than the lower of the 
two status groups between which they 
are placed. For example, some light 
brown Negroes ‘‘try to run with the 


?? and some dark brown 


high yellows 
Negroes ‘‘have the nerve to call that 
shiny color black.’’ Other members 
of these in-between classes are liked 
because they ‘‘don’t pick their color.’’ 

These five overlapping groups may 
be summarily described : 


Group A—Very light in color with Caucasian 
features and hair. 

They are physically attractive—look well 
in their clothes. 

They are thought to have a superiority 
complex which makes them conceited; they 
act like white people and have little to do 
with darker Negroes; they are ‘‘not in 
the race.’’ 

Group AB—Light or light brown in color 

with variable features and hair. 
They are thought to be good looking if 
Negroid traits are not pronounced; per- 
sonality characterizations are usually fa- 
vorable. 

Group B—Medium brown or dark brown in 
color with variable features and hair. 
They are thought to have a very beauti- 
ful color provided the hair is well groomed 
and other features are not too Negroid. 
They are thought to be ‘‘sweet and affec- 
tionate.’’ 

Group BC—Dark brown with Negroid fea- 
tures and hair or very dark brown with 
less pronounced Negroid traits. 

Only a few of them are nice looking; they 
must choose clothes carefully. 
Personality characterization indefinite; 


some are extremely sensitive about color, 

others are congenial and friendly. 

Group C—Very dark brown or black in color 

with pronounced Negroid features and 
hair. 
Most of them are thought to be ugly; they 
are thought to be evil and hard to get 
along with; they have a strong feeling of 
inferiority; they are quick tempered and 
like to fight. On the other hand, they 
usually work hard and some of them are 
very smart. 

The ‘‘High Yellow’’ category ap- 
pears to be closely associated with 
Group A. The ‘‘High Brown”’ type 
probably includes individuals from 
Groups AB and B; Caucasian traits 
are usually the determining factors. 
The typical ‘‘Brownskin’’ and ‘‘ Choc- 
olate Brown’’ individuals occur in- 
frequently because the combination of 
a dark brown skin and Caucasian fea- 
tures is somewhat unusual. The point 
needs to be stressed, however, that the 
notions are not directed exclusively 
toward the person who exemplifies the 
stereotyped conception but rather to- 
ward the whole color class to which 
the person belongs. 

In this connection it is helpful to 
keep in mind the nature of the stereo- 
typing process by means of which 
these notions about color groups are 
formed and retained. Briefly stated, 
stereotyping is a time-saving device 
which is employed in dealing with 
people whom we do not know very 
well.!? The accuracy of the stereotype 
depends upon the nature of the ex- 
periential contacts with the members 
of the group which the stereotype de- 
scribes; stereotypes once formed may 
be modified or may disappear alto- 
gether if subsequent intimate relations 

12R, T. LaPiere and P. R. Farnsworth, 


Social Psychology. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1936, p. 203. 
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with the members of the stereotyped 
group continue for a sufficient length 
of time. Since the biracial system here 
in America does not permit frequent 
personal contact between Negroes and 
whites, the notions white people enter- 
tain about Negroes have become sta- 
bilized in their original form and are 
probably much less accurate than they 
were at the time of their formation.’ 
On the other hand, the notions which 
have arisen among Negroes about 
themselves are likely to be somewhat 
closer to reality because of the possi- 
bility of revision and modification on 
the basis of everyday contacts. In this 
connection, it is significant that the 
extreme color groups of which there 
are relatively few representatives are 
held in low esteem by most observers. 
Favorable characterizations are re- 
served for the many times more nu- 
merous brown skinned Negroes who 
are encountered everywhere and who, 
by virtue of this fact, are known much 
more intimately than the somewhat 
remote blacks and yellows. 


In calculating the possible influence 
of white people’s conceptions of what 
Negroes are like upon Negroes’ eval- 
uations of themselves, the fact is often 
overlooked that these conceptions do 
not impinge upon Negroes directly but 
come to them by implication through 
the treatment they receive at the 
hands of white people. From the point 
of view of the whites the notions held 
with regard to Negroes are used as a 
means of social control within the 


13Although the plantation type which gave 
rise to the Negro stereotype has not disap- 
peared completely, it does not now repre- 
sent the Negro masses with any degree of 
precision. See Charles S. Johnson, The 
Shadow of the Plantation. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1934. 


white community in order to justify 
and explain the subordinate status to 
which Negroes are relegated. Whether 
Negroes get hold of and take over 
these notions wholesale and in detail 
is not important as long as they are 
kept in place by a conviction of their 
own incompetence. When it is borne 
in mind that we have been considering 
the characterizations of various Negro 
color segments rather than of the ra- 
cial group as a whole it is not surpris- 
ing that these conceptions seem to 
have little in common with the general 
Negro stereotype.!4 

Several observers are of the opinion 
that in so far as Negro color groups 
are differentiated by white people the 
very dark or black Negroes are pre- 
ferred to the lighter shades. This view 
is supported by reference to the 
‘*Black Mammy’’ tradition and by 
calling attention to the fact that ad- 
vertisements almost invariably depict 
Negroes as dark or black. On the con- 
trary, it is alleged that in the very 
practical matter of selecting domestic 
servants preference is shown for the 
brown shades. As elevator girls in de- 
partment stores and as doormen at the 
leading hotels it is the light Negroes 
who are preferred. It does not seem 
likely, in view of the conflicting evi- 
dence, that Negro color groups are 
rated by white people in any collec- 
tive or consistent fashion. Certainly 
it would be far-fetched to assume that 
the opinions Negroes have of these 
color groups ‘are merely imitative 
echoes of white preferences. 

Since the foregoing consideration of 


14However, a few of the traits, like 
‘‘strong,’’ ‘‘like loud colors,’’ ‘‘always 
fighting,’’ that are usually applied by whites 
to all Negroes, are employed by the Negroes 
themselves to describe the darker shades. 
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color notions and stereotypes has been 
in large part exploratory and specu- 
lative, only a few tentative conclusions 
may be suggested. There are current 
among Negroes many, perhaps several 
hundred, color names but relatively 
few (from three to five) widely rec- 
ognized color categories for which dis- 
tinct stereotypes have been formed. 
Since each of these groups is known 
by several color names it is to be ex- 
pected that a particular reference 
name may be unknown to many peo- 
ple who are nevertheless quite famil- 
iar with the color category for which 
the name stands. A color name is sel- 
dom merely descriptive. It usually 
suggests color in combination with 
other physical traits rather than color 
alone. 

A light skin and other physical 
traits which approximate the Cauca- 
sian type have high value in the Ne- 
gro community. Color, however, be- 
cause of its symbolic importance in 
Negro-white relations, has become 
somewhat detached from the other 
traits and has acquired a special sig- 
nificance. Extremely light skin color 
evokes envy and resentment on the 
part of darker persons, who come to 
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harbor a genuine distrust and suspi- 
cion of light colored Negroes. These 
negative attitudes, however, are not 
directed toward the highly valued, 
light color but rather toward the per- 
sons who, because of their light skins, 
are believed to be conceited and snob- 
bish. It is significant that light color 
rather than some other Caucasian 
trait is the mark by which these 
haughty people are usually identified. 
At the other extreme, black Negroes 
are condemned for their quarrelsome 
dispositions and pitied for their feel- 
ings of inferiority. That the color per 
se is important is attested by the fact 
that ‘‘black’’ is considered the worst 
color to be by three out of every five 
of the persons who were asked. Thus 
the strongest attitudes are directed to- 
ward the color extremes (though not 
for the same reasons); whereas the 
favorable attitudes toward persons of 
medium shades appear to be the re- 
sult of a compromise between the re- 
jections of light and dark. Most of 
these notions seem to be indigenous to 
the Negro group in the sense that they 
are products of the Negro’s response 
to the general racial situation in 
which dark skin color has become as- 
sociated with low status. 
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Some Sociological Aspects of Vocational Guidance of 
Negro Children* 


MaARECHAL-NEIL ELLISON YOUNG 


The future of the Negro living in 
Northern urban centers is largely de- 
pendent upon his ability to find the 
means of earning a livelihood suffi- 
cient to meet community standards of 
decency and allow for a minimum of 
cultural advantages. Meaningful vo- 
cational guidance of Negro children is 
eonsequently an essential educational 
function. Discrimination against the 
Negro in employment has militated 
continuously against his progress, yet 
the Negro worker’s opportunity for 
employment is increased when a well 
defined objective, within his capacity 
of attainment, has motivated him to 
qualify unquestionably for his chosen 
occupation. 

During seven years’ service as a vo- 
cational counselor working chiefly 
with Negro pupils in Pittsburgh and 
Philadelphia, the writer has learned 
something of the goals and objectives 
of these children. A number of stud- 
ies present statistical evidence indicat- 
ing high percentages expressing voca- 
tional preferences in the professions, 
managerial, and clerical occupations. 
After interviewing numbers of Negro 
children it would seem that many of 
them do aspire to professional or 
white collar vocations. The war, with 
consequent widespread popularization 
of the machine trades, has broadened 
these preferences to include these oc- 
cupations. Particularly with Negro 
boys, are the skilled trades growing 


*Summary of a disseration, ‘‘Some Socio- 
logical Aspects of Vocational Guidance of 
Negro Children,’’ University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1944, 
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in importance and the glamorized job 
of the machine operative is growing in 
popularity with Negro girls. We know 
that the hard logie of the matter is 
that most people regardless of race in 
normal times tend to find their places 
in jobs termed routine, commonplace, 
requiring good work habits, possibly 
physical stamina, and some measure 
of manual skill. Only a few, by com- 
parison, eventually secure the much 
coveted prestige-giving positions. Par- 
ticularly is this true of Negro workers 
when according to the 1940 census of 
4,479,068 Negro gainful workers 14 
years of age and over 119,200 or 2.6 
per cent were classified in professional 
and related service. 

As a counselor, the writer is dis- 
turbed that these numbers of chil- 
dren continue to feel disillusionment 
and frustration because the only oc- 
cupations they consider worthwhile 
are those which they have least pos- 
sibility of securing. Is there a level of 
acceptance between these two occu- 
pational extremes, the professional 
and unskilled levels, allowing for rec- 
ognition of difference in ability, in- 
terest, and aptitude? Are fixed atti- 
tudes toward particular occupations, 
product of minority status, so deeply 
rooted in their cultural environment 
as to make vocational guidance in- 
operative for these children? Are 
there factors in their total experience 
to help them build such attitudes as 
would lead to active preparation for 
jobs on the highest level of skill with- 
in their capacity and interest? Should 
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guidance, in the broader sense, if it is 
to succeed, provide such experiences 
in order that the chance for vocational 
adjustment of the numbers of Negro 
children might be brought more with- 
in the realm of probability ? 

Because there is more speculation 
than knowledge about the attitudes 
that produce vocational choices of 
Negro children and what influences in 
their parental, home, social, and eco- 
nomie background contribute to the 
development of these attitudes, the 
writer is attempting in the study dis- 
cussed in this article to learn more 
about the objectives and reasons for 
them, growing out of their environs, 
of a group of one hundred Negro girls 
from the Ninth Grade of the Herron 
Hill Junior High School in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

Data for this study were collected 
through the following sources. Ques- 
tionnaires were completed directed 
toward securing identifying personal 
information ; as well as facts relative 
to interests, vocational choices and ex- 
pectations, influences contributing to 
choices, and some indication as to 
whether pupils tended to rank occu- 
pations in order of social acceptance. 
Results were tabulated for 202 Negro 
girls. From this group a random 
sampling of one hundred was selected 
for more intensive study. These girls 
were no more than one year retarded 
in school work, and had lived in Pitts- 
burgh with parents or guardian for 
at least ten years. The Pupil Cumu- 
lative Records for these one hundred 
cases were studied and information 
recorded, where available, relative to 
mental test results; place of birth, oc- 
cupation and education of parents; 
health; citizenship evaluation; scho- 


lastic and attendance record. These 
pupils were interviewed individually, 
the completed questionnaire being 
utilized as a basis for interview. A 
stenographer, in an adjoining room, 
recorded the pupil’s statement with- 
out her knowledge. Pupils were en- 
couraged to talk freely about their 
vocational objectives and experiences 
affecting their attitudes toward school 
and employment. Interviews -varied 
in length from fifteen to thirty min- 
utes. 

The writer visited the homes of 
these pupils within a month following 
the interview. She noted the physical 
character of the home and surround- 
ings as well as evidences of cultural 
advantages. She talked with one or 
both parents or guardian in the home. 
The object of the interview was to 
determine what vocational ambitions, 
if any, these parents harbored for 
their girls and what contacts or ex- 
periences produced these goals. No 
notes were taken during the interview, 
but an attempt was made to record as 
accurately as possible the parent’s 
statement immediately following the 
interviews. 

Since this investigation was con- 
cerned with environmental influences 
entering into vocational planning it 
was important to study the community 
where these pupils lived. Children at- 
tending the Herron Hill Junior High 
School were, with very few exceptions, 
residents of the Hill District. This 
area, according to 1940 census, is the 
home of 49.9 per cent of the Negro 
population of the entire city of Pitts- 
burgh. Of the 50,205 persons living on 
the Hill, 31,100 or 61.9 per cent are 
Negro. The District is typical in lo- 
cation and descriptive characteristics 
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of areas in most industrial centers 
that became the objective of Negro 
migrants during the First World War 
period. It has experienced successive 
invasions by immigrant peoples 
searching for cheap living quarters 
near work centers. About 1910 Ne- 
groes began moving in and continued 
to settle here so that their number 
was trebled in three decades. Social 
conditions as indicated in the reports 
of the Bureau of Social Research of 
the Pittsburgh Federation of Social 
Agencies were an indictment of the 
extreme congestion and generally bad 
housing that burdened the area. Em- 
ployment statistics grouped female 
workers heavily in service occupa- 
tions. In the entire city of Pittsburgh 
2.5 per cent of the Negro women were 
professional and _ semi-professional 
workers; 4.3 per cent were clerical 
and sales employees; and 5.5 per cent 
were factory operatives, according to 
the 1940 census. Incidents of conflict 
in the community, symptomatic of in- 
ternal unrest and tension between ra- 
cial groups were cited. There was con- 
siderable feeling in the community 
about problems of discrimination in 
public schools. The fact that few Ne- 
gro teachers were serving in any ca- 
pacity was a particularly sore point. 
The Community Council and social 
agencies with liberal policies were 
studying these situations and taking 
constructive steps toward eliminating 
racial barriers in all public services, 
particularly school, recreation, and 
housing programs. 

The pupils included in this investi- 
gation were pupils of the Herron Hill 
Junior High School. The building, 
opened in September 1928, was the 
first junior high school on the Hill. 


The school administration has been 
continuously strong and progressive, 
resulting in the frequent use of the 
school as an experimental center for 
development of advanced educational 
practices. Herron Hill continues to be 
one of the most attractive, modern, 
well-equipped schools in the city. 

In 1928 at the opening of the school 
there were 510 Negro children or 41.4 
per cent of the total group and 568 
white children or 58.6 per cent. The 
school population has changed stead- 
ily even as did the surrounding neigh- 
borhood. The 1942 School Survey? re- 
ported 1,263 Negro children or 76.9 
per cent and 379 white children or 
23.1 per cent. The religious and na- 
tionality groups represented were 
chiefly Jewish, Polish, and Italian. 
The Jewish group represented 38.6 
per cent and the Polish 26.4 per cent 
of the white pupils. Of the total stu- 
dent group, 1,292 or 78.7 per cent 
were born in Pittsburgh; 5.8 per cent 
in Pennsylvania; 11.7 per cent in 
Southern states particularly Alabama, 
North Carolina, Virginia, Georgia, 
South Carolina and West Virginia in 
the order named; and 3.8 per cent 
from Northern states particularly 
Ohio, Illinois, Michigan and New 
York. 

A study of birthplaces of living 
parents of the total school population 
indicated that 27.5 per cent of the 
parents were born in Pittsburgh; 7 
per cent, in Pennsylvania; 48.3 per 
cent, in Southern states particularly 
Alabama, Virginia, Georgia, South 
Carolina, North Carolina, West Vir- 
ginia, in the order named; 5.3 per 


1A Social Study of the Hill District and 
the Herron Hill Junior High School, 1942. 
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cent in other states; and 12.1 per cent 
in foreign countries. 

The 1942 survey indicated a large 
number of broken homes; in 47.4 per 
cent of the homes represented the 
majority of the parents were found 
to have elementary education. Hous- 
ing projects were the homes of 15 per 
cent of the families. The majority 
lived in three or four rooms. Good 
magazines and books were limited. 
Recreation for many was chiefly mo- 
tion picture attendance, and listening 
to the radio. Community recreation 
facilities were used by less than half 
of the pupils after school. Saturday 
or vacation employment engaged two- 
thirds of the pupils. 

In recognition of these conditions 
affecting pupil adjustment, Herron 
Hill is attempting to adapt school 
activities to meet pupil needs. The 
school is a center for recreational ac- 
tivities for juniors as well as parents 
through an after school and evening 
community center program. It has co- 
operated intensively through its ad- 
ministrative staff with efforts in the 
community to increase recreational 
facilities and improve living condi- 
tions. 

In September, 1940, a Negro girls’ 
adviser was appointed to serve on the 
school faculty. Although, to this date, 
no Negro teachers are included on the 
faculty, Negro substitutes have served 
during the last year, and Negro lead- 
ership has been provided in connec- 
tion with the junior recreation and 
evening community center program. 
In the latter set-up fourteen Negro 
instructors were leading groups in 
1942. 

The school administration has been 
particularly successful in securing the 


good will of the Negro community 
through conscious efforts in the direc- 
tion of interracial cooperation within 
the school and in the community. 
Noteworthy is the careful planning 
for the participation of Negro and 
white children in student government, 
dramatics, auditorium programs, and 
all major school events. 

Negro authorities in various fields 
are frequently assembly speakers. Pic- 
tures of outstanding leaders of racial, 
nationality and religious groups are 
being collected through the coopera- 
tion of community groups for inclu- 
sion in the school’s gallery. 

Much of the intelligent attitude 
toward problems of racial adjustment 
has been the outgrowth of the unusual 
personal activity of a few of the school 
personnel, who, by reason of their un- 
selfish efforts and keen understanding 
of the Hill District have contributed 
heavily to its history. 


SuMMARY OF FINDINGS 


Vocational Interest Questionnaires. 
—Approximately 22 per cent of the 
total number were clerical choices and 
the same percentage nursing prefer- 
ences. About half this number 11 per 
cent selected beauty culture. All vo- 
cations included in the professional 
grouping represented 53 per cent of 
the total number. When all business 
choices were combined with all profes- 
sional choices approximately 75 per. 
cent of the entire group had expressed 
interest in these fields. Personal serv- 
ice, other than beauty culture and do- 
mestie service, attracted 7 per cent of 
the pupils; industrial or trade work, 
represented by dressmaking, 4 per 
cent. 
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Only 55 per cent of the first choices 
indicated were listed first as vocations 
expected to be achieved. It was par- 
ticularly true of the professions that 
a number of these girls did not expect 
to achieve their ambitions. Less than 
two-thirds of those pupils selecting 
office work or nursing expected to en- 
ter these fields and less than half of 
those interested in beauty culture ex- 
pected to achieve this goal. 

Interviews of one hundred girls and 
their parents supplied original data in 
answer to the question what factors in 
the parental home, social and eco- 
nomic background contributed to the 


vocational choices made by these girls’ 


and their attitudes toward educational 
and vocational planning. 

Parental Background.—Parental 
background has significance as a fac- 
tor in vocational guidance of Negro 
children. Although a larger percent- 
age of the number of Negro school 
children today have their birthplaces 
in the North in contrast to the pupils 
of the last two decades, the propor- 
tion of young parents with back- 
grounds in Northern cities is still 
small, Approximately ten per cent of 
the one hundred pupils interviewed 
had parents who were reared in Pitts- 
burgh, elsewhere in Pennsylvania or 
Northern states. Many of the parents 
spoke of growing up on farms in the 
South with all the consequent difficul- 
ties that tended to discourage even the 
most eager for an education. The fol- 
lowing are typical expressions of par- 
ents who relate their early experiences 
to the comparative ease with which 
their children might secure training, 
granted they possess the desire for 
learning : 


I didn’t have the chance to go to school 
like these children. If I was in school, I 
would really make hay. 





My wife and I went to school in Georgia. 
There wasn’t much chance there. Here it’s 
different. 


I didn’t have the opportunity. I was 
raised in a field in Alabama and went to 
school there just two or three months a 
year. 

These parents see school, particu- 
larly high school, as a glowing objec- 
tive that must be reached. Considera- 
tion of practical values that might re- 
sult from training related to employ- 
ment many times is not associated 
with ‘‘the high school goal’’ at all. It 
is especially difficult for the counselor 
to help these parents to recognize the 
variance in intellectual ability, per- 
sonal interests and aptitudes in chil- 
dren which might point to a totally 
different educational and vocational 
plan. 

Parents reared in the North who 
remember their own school ex- 
periences are more likely to think of 
higher schools in terms of preparation 
for particular occupations. There is 
concern that girls equip themselves 
for the professions and clerical occu- 
pations yet there is more general ac- 
ceptance of the desirability of consid- 
ering whether the pupil is fitted both 
in interest and ability for a particular 
type of work. 

Home Background.—The sociologi- 
eal significance of the family unit into 
which children are born or adopted 
has been recognized. Comments from 
teachers were numerous to the point 
that shiftlessness and disorganization 
in the home were reflected in indif- 
ference to planning, absence of ambi- 
tion or effort to reach a vocationa) 
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goal. In interviewing pupils and talk- 
ing with parents it was clear to the 
writer that homes that encouraged ex- 
change of confidences between parents 
and children produced results in plan- 
ning together for the educational and 
vocational futures of the children. 
Also, where the home exemplified 
some measure of stability and protec- 
tion for the children, though economi- 
eally hard hit, there was greater 
readiness on the part of pupils to en- 
gage in intelligent planning. 

Social Background.—Approximate- 
ly ten per cent of the families includ- 
ed in this study enjoyed a stable, com- 
fortable home life, supporting high 
standards of personal conduct, am- 
bitions for greater security, and social 
recognition. At the other end of the 
scale was a second ten per cent, com- 
pletely without ambition or hope of 
raising their status. These families 
were defeated by pressures of poverty 
and removal from experiences to en- 
courage them to better their circum- 
The remaining eighty per 


stances. 
cent were struggling, economically 
hard-hit families, touching, infre- 


quently individuals and _ situations 
that quickened their eagerness to im- 
prove their status. They grasped 
hopefully for any knowledge of suc- 
cess that might come to members of 
their group and tried to apply the 
same pattern to their own living. 
Evidence pointed to the fact that 
status socially in the community did 
not result in significant differences in 
vocational choices of pupils from sev- 
eral social levels. Very low status, 
however, was more likely to produce 
disinterest in planning, largely due to 
the opinion common among parents 
of this group that girls frequently get 


into trouble or drop out of school to 
marry. 

Respect for the social position per- 
sons employed in certain occupations 
in the community possessed, motivat- 
ed most parents to urge their children 
to prepare for these occupations; 
namely, the professions, secretarial 
work or beauty culture and to dis- 
courage them from any interest in 
child care, cooking, housework, laun- 
dry work and hospital work. Differ- 
ences in color, meaning three broad 
divisions, light-skinned, brown-skin- 
ned and dark-skinned, produced no 
significant differences in vocational 
choices and expectations. A few pupils 
were particularly sensitive to color 
differences when they experienced dis- 
crimination on this basis in the com- 
munity. One girl commented, ‘‘Some- 
times we do have trouble getting jobs. 
In some places you have to be real 
light. A lot of girls were trying to get 
jobs downtown on Fifth Avenue. 
When they went to apply, they told 
one girl, and she was kind of dark, 
that they only took light girls and 
she would have to be taller.’’ 

Economic Background.—F actors as- 
sociated with economic background 
were influenced by the fact that ap- 
proximately ninety per cent of the 
employed fathers held little skilled 
industrial and service jobs. One third 
of all the mothers included in the 
study were domestics. The marginal 
and poverty status of most families 
nurtured hopes for employment out- 
lets offering stability of income and 
freedom from drudgery. There was 
marked prejudice against continuing 
the occupational pattern of the par- 
ents, eliminating any general accep- 
tance of the idea of progressive levels 
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of skill in certain occupations, par- 
ticularly domestic and personal serv- 
ice occupations. Typical is the state- 
ment of one parent employed as a 
domestic, ‘‘My girl wants more than 
ordinary nursing. She wants college 
training. If she didn’t make some- 
thing of herself, it would be a great 
disappointment. I want her to have a 
good education so she won’t have to do 
hard work like the housework I have 
to do to keep things going.’’ Only 
rarely does the successful experience 
of a parent in a socially tabooed oc- 
cupation encourage that parent to 
consider the aptitudes and interests 
of their children in relation to this 
work. 

Attitudes Toward Higher Educa- 
tion.—F rank expressions of pupils 
and their parents revealed interesting 
attitudes toward higher education, 
trade learning, and employment op- 
portunities. At least half of the pupils 
and their parents considered college 
an objective. Although the intelli- 
gence quotients reported for the entire 
group were chiefly average or lower, 
many had college ambitions. 

It was evident in talking with these 
pupils and their parents that little 
thought had been given to the rela- 
tionship of higher education to specific 
training requirements for a particular 
vocation. They spoke as readily of 
college when vocational preference 
was secretarial work as they did when 
librarian or social work was the chosen 
vocation. College was given much the 
same all inclusive characterization as 
was high school education. It was the 
key to jobs recognized as ‘‘good jobs’’ 
in terms of status, remuneration, and 
removal from drudgery. Given a fair 
measure of intelligence, interest in 


school, and scholastic success, pupils 
were stimulated by their parents to 
include some thought of college in 
their planning. The attitude of the 
pupils interviewed toward trade train- 
ing might be summarized by noting 
that most pupils either knew nothing 
or very little about trade school and 
what it offered by way of vocational 
preparation. They were guided chiefly 
by what they had heard pupils of 
their own age say. Most pupils had 
not liked the idea since going to trade 
school separated them from their 
friends. It was not the popular thing 
to do. A few had visited the building 
housing the girls’ trade work and 
found it an old structure far less at- 
tractive than their present school. 
Others had no reason to be attracted 
to attending the school since the 
courses it offered, beauty culture, 
restaurant practice, child care, dress- 
making, and vocational home eco- 
nomics had no special appeal in terms 
of their vocational objectives. Beauty 
culture, the one course that should 
have attracted a number who ex- 
pressed interest in that field, failed to 
prepare Negro girls adequately for 
work on Negro patrons. The course 
was limited too in the number of ap- 
plicants which might be admitted. The 
few girls who were willing to consider 
trade training gave up reluctantly the 
idea of high school. Seven stated 
definitely trade training must follow 
high school graduation or at least a 
period of attendance there. The three 
agreeing to enter immediately were 
pressed by maturity, economic neces- 
sity, and real interest in a particular 
trade. 

The attitude of their parents grew 
out of the experiences stressed in this 
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report which contributed to the 
‘*finish high school go on to eollege’’ 
ideology. Receiving an _ education 
meant a ‘‘book education.’’ Pupils of- 
fered every opportunity in the North 
to finish their education should not be 
satisfied with training directed toward 
fitting them for a job. To resort to 
this was to admit inability to learn. 
This attitude contributed to the em- 
phatic wish of twenty-nine parents 
that trade training be followed after 
high school completion if it were 
found to be necessary to receive some 
definite preparation for a job. Most 
of these parents spoke favorably of 
the trade school offerings. Some who 
thought only in terms of home eco- 
nomics spoke of being able to train 
their girls in these skills in their own 
homes. Others, however, who had 
taken courses or had known of per- 
sons who followed training realized 
they were receiving valuable help. 
This opinion of trade training was dis- 
associated in their minds from the 
opinion they held of trade school as 
part of the education their own chil- 
dren might secure. Eight parents ex- 
pressed a concern that many parents 
are known to feel, that children are 
forced into trade training because of 
scholastic failure or disciplinary dif- 
ficulties. This opinion has been foster- 
ed in the community as a result of the 
practice of placing children who pre- 
sent particular problems in special- 
ized instructional groupings where 
work with the hands is stressed. Al- 
though community education has been 
directed toward helpnig parents to 
understand the high degrees of special 
aptitude necessary to qualify for par- 
ticular trades, this understanding is 
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only beginning to permeate the gen- 
eral community. 

The fact that six parents mentioned 
specifically a desire for their boys to 
take trade training following junior 
high and a number spoke indirectly 
of the need for boys to be prepared in 
some trade line would indicate that 
the attitudes expressed above are 
particularly related to girls. The em- 
phasis war production has placed 
upon the superior skill necessary for 
qualification in certain trade and in- 
dustrial lines has further contributed 
to favorable attitudes toward trade 
training for boys. With the beginning 
of popularization of jobs for women 
in industrial lines with the accom- 
panying high wages war production 
has stimulated, we can expect some 
indication of change in attitudes to- 
ward trade training for girls. 

Over fifty per cent of the pupils in- 
terviewed expressed themselves defi- 
nitely as believing Negroes were 
limited to certain job openings. They 
spoke repeatedly of the difficulty 
which they and their friends ex- 
perienced in securing particular jobs. 
The five pupils who stated that they 
thought Negroes had the same chance 
to secure work as white job seekers 
mentioned training, personality, and 
unusual qualification as necessary 
characteristics of Negro applicants. 

Seven pupils expressed themselves 
as believing job opportunities were 
increasing for Negroes particularly in 
the business and industrial fields. 
They spoke of Civil Service and war 
contracts in industry as responsible 
for this development. 

Jobs easy for Negroes to secure 
were indicated by pupils interviewed 
as chiefly domestic service, teaching 
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in the South, beauty culture, and 
clerical work in Negro businesses. 
Among jobs considered by pupils as 
chiefly for white applicants were de- 
partment store work, teaching in 
Northern cities, and clerical work in 
private business. 

Parents were concerned about limit- 
ed opportunities for employment of 
Negroes in professional, clerical, and 
skilled industrial capacities. In gen- 
eral they were of the opinion, that, 


even when trained, their children ex- 


perienced great difficulty in securing 
suitable employment. A few parents 
felt the need for effort, interest, and 
unusual qualification on the part of 
Negroes to prepare for increasing op- 
portunities. 


APPLICATION TO GUIDANCE PROGRAMS 


Creative guidance programs built 
upon the needs of pupils in every 
aspect of their personality develop- 
ment would give consideration to the 
findings of this study. Such programs 
would influence every phase of the 
school life, as well as affect the homes, 
neighborhoods and larger communi- 
ties in which pupils live. The follow- 
ing are basic essentials from which 
roots a meaningful program might 
develop: 

First, help pupils build a current 
body of information concerning in- 
creasing vocational opportunities for 
Negroes. 

Second, help pupils relate their in- 
dividual possibilities for success 
through first-hand knowledge to the 
experiences of persons most like them- 
selves who have accomplished their 
objectives. 

Third, utilize visual aids particu- 


larly to inform not only Negro pupils 
of the possibilities of becoming inte- 
grated into the employment picture 
through preparation but also to build 
attitudes in the community toward 
the acceptance of the qualified Negro 
worker as an integral part of the na- 
tion’s manpower. 

Fourth, help the pupil who may 
qualify intellectually and by aptitude 
for the more unsual job to a practical 
understanding of the need for de- 
veloping personal adaptibility, a 
peculiar courage, as well as secondary 
voeational skills that might aid finan- 
cially in accomplishing the ultimate 
objective. 

Fifth, with due consideration for 
the reasons back of his vocational 
choice, help the pupil with ambitions 
beyond a practical level of attainment 
to acquire such skills, experience and 
attitudes toward work as would aid 
her in job seeking or in entering em- 
ployment after leaving school. As fat 
as possible introduce her and her par- 
ents to successful workers in other 
than professional employment. Be par- 
ticularly sensitive to the objection 
many parents and pupils might have 
to employment in domestic service. 

Sixth, cooperate with programs in 
the community that serve to help par- 
ents to participate intelligently in a 
guidance program, as well as to make 
people conscious of the important 
contribution every qualified worker 
makes to the life of the community 
and the necessity for complete inte- 
gration of all workers into the total 
employment picture with provision 
for decent working conditions and 
wages adequate to maintain satis- 
factory living standards. 

Seventh, reach parents not touched 
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by normal community channels 
through a gradual process of building 
good parent-school relationships. This 
might be accomplished through home 
visiting, leading to small discussion 
groups within the school on problems 
that arise out of misunderstanding 
and lack of confidence. 


ProsBLEMS For Future RESEARCH 


There is a real need to follow such 
a group as was included in this study 
into high schools and _ vocational 
schools in order to determine changes 
in objectives as the attractions of 
school leaving for jobs become more 
immediate. This writer has found a 
pronounced disinterest in school on 
the part of some pupils after ex- 
periencing failure on the high school 
level. There has been a noticeable at- 
titude among parents allowing for 
permission of pupils to drop out for 
jobs once regular employment at a 
good wage was secured. These situa- 
tions have been intensified during the 


present war period since job oppor- 
tunities for young workers have mul- 
tiplied. 

There is a need also to evaluate 
the effect of information about job 
opportunities and contacts with rep- 
resentatives of occupational fields 
upon the vocational choices of Negro 
children. 

In similar fashion it is necessary to 
evaluate the effect of a plan for home 
visiting and parent education upon 
the attitudes of parents toward edu- 
cational and vocational planning. 

Since this investigation represents 
only one case study involving a small 
number of pupils of a particular lo- 
eality, it is very necessary to check 
these findings against studies of a 
similar nature in order to begin to 
build a body of facts that would be 
helpful not only in guiding Negro 
girls of limited background but Ne- 
gro pupils, boys and girls of all eco- 
nomic levels and varying backgrounds 
and abilities. 
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Improving Dentistry in the Negro Population 


Cuirton O. DUMMETT 


Education for the profession of 
dentistry has not been overwhelm- 
ingly popular with the Negro group. 
Many good reasons may be advanced 
to account for this state of affairs. 
Among these reasons may be men- 
tioned the relative lack of readily 
available funds to pursue the dental 
course. When these funds were avail- 
able, the majority of students under- 
took a medical education which was 
more attractive from the standpoints 
of popularity and prestige. Also, very 
little was known and thought about 
dentistry, and that which was known 
did not at all contribute towards even 
slightly changing the prevailing opin- 
ions of that time. This lack of knowl- 
edge was directly responsible for the 
resultant lack of interest in the aims 
and aspirations of the dental profes- 
sion. In addition to this, it was a 
rather common belief that those who 
pursued the dental course, did so be- 
cause of firm convictions of a pre- 
sumably mentally easier course afford- 
ing, however, social and financial 
benefits not quite up to but satisfying- 
ly near to those possessing the medical 
degree. The acquisition of the latter 
incidentally was thought by many 
members of the Negro group to be the 
summum bonum that could be attain- 
ed by any member of the group. To a 
lesser extent, the fact that dental edu- 
cation was not under university aus- 
pices or conducted as a university 
discipline was responsible for feelings 
of inferiority among the laity and 
among dentists themselves. Sensitive 
parents were not disposed to place 
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their children in a new profession 
about which not only was very little 
known but also about which there 
were opinions of righteous indigna- 
tion and doubts as to its necessity. 

Despite several setbacks, however, 
dentistry has continued to progress 
and to make its importance felt. 


IMPORTANCE OF AND NEED FOR 
Nearo DENTISTS 


The recognition that the medical 
profession has placed on the influ- 
ences that dental infections have on 
the health of the whole body has con- 
tributed greatly to the general ap- 
preciation of the necessity of den- 
tistry as one of the important phases 
of the over all public health program. 
Public health officials, school physi- 
cians, public health nurses and all 
others interested in the promotion 
of public health have become seriously 
concerned with the prevention of 
dental disease as an aid to the reali- 
zation of the general good health and 
welfare of the community. 

Directly associated with this well- 
deserved appreciation is the awakened 
realization of the national need for 
better dental services and more den- 
tists. The frequent reports from Se- 
lective Service Headquarters and 
other official sources emphasizing the 
now well-known fact that in the draft, 
dental disease was the largest single 
cause of physical rejections, the pro- 
gressive steps taken by so many 
schools to improve their faculties and 
facilities prior and subsequent to the 
recent survey by the Council on Den- 
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tal Education, and the present great 
interest in remedying dental disease 
as a result of the increased national 
wage-earning capacity have been 
three important factors that have 
catapulted the dental profession into 
a position where it has not been diffi- 
eult to call general attention to den- 
tistry’s failings, its importance and 
its needs. As would be expected, den- 
tistry’s failings and needs within the 
Negro group have been even more 
acute. That there is a need for more 
and better dentists in the Negro pop- 
ulation, there is not the shadow of a 
doubt. 


NEGRO STUDENTS IN DENTAL 
EDUCATION 


If there does exist such a need, then 
automatically there is a correspond- 
ing need for better dental education 
within the group. Inasmuch as the 
effectiveness and efficiency of dental 
education are responsible for the type 
of dentist produced and the dentist in 
turn is responsible for the dissemina- 
tion of education about dentistry to 
the public, then the responsibility of 
dental education as one of the 
branches of higher professional edu- 
eation is obviously a momentous one. 

The dental schools are responsible 
for the production of a greater quan- 
tity and better quality of Negro den- 
tists. The large majority of Negro 
dentists today are graduates of the 
dental schools of Howard University 
and Meharry Medical College. With 
the available funds, too limited to 
afford the very best in physical equip- 
ment and an adequate number of 
biologically trained research person- 
nel, these schools must be highly con- 
gratulated on being able to produce 


as many well-trained men as they 
have. There have been relatively few 
Negro dental graduates from other 
schools. Some 35 replies to question- 
naires* sent to the thirty-seven other 
dental schools of ‘he United States 
indicate that in April 1945 there was 
a grand total of 24 Negro students 
enrolled in twelve dental schools, as 
noted in Table I. In no case did the 
number of students in any one school 
exceed a total of 4. Eight schools in- 
cluding the two schools from whom 
no replies were received have been 
known at some time or other to have 
accepted Negro students. Five schools 
voluntarily indicated that at that par- 
ticular time no Negro students were 
enrolled; the impression conveyed 
being that Negro students were ac- 
geptable but none were in attendance 
at the time of writing. Probable rea- 
sons for this state of affairs could 
have been either that no applications 
were received, or that Negro appli- 
cants did not possess as high qualifi- 
cations as those applicants accepted. 
The first of these probabilities is very 
likely inasmuch as there are so many 
excellent Negro students who believe 
that it is not worth the trouble of 
applying to any dental school other 
than Howard or Meharry because 
they would automatically be refused. 
There are of course very many other 
personal reasons why probably these 
students do not apply. In the second 
probability, however, there is a real 
problem. I have examined the appli- 
cations of past, present and prospec- 
tive students at one of the two Negro 
dental schools, and it is my opinion 


*(Questionnaire prepared by the author 
and mailed to 37 Dental Schools of U. &., 
March 1945.) 
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TABLE I 
Necro STUDENTS IN WHITE DENTAL SCHOOLS 














School Negro Students 
School of Dentistry Freshmen Sophomores Juniors Seniors All Classes 

University of California 0 0 1 0 1 
University of Southern California 1 2 1 0 4 
Indiana 0 1 0 0 1 
Iowa 1 1 0 0 2 
Marquette 0 1 I 0 2 
Michigan 0 0 0 1 1 
Minnesota 0 1 0 0 1 
Nebraska 0 1 0 0 1 
Pennsylvania 1 2 0 0 3 
Pittsburgh 0 2 0 2 4 
Tufts College 0 0 0 J 1 
Western Reserve 2 0 1 0 3 

Total 5 11 4 4 24 





that too large a number of the appli- 
cants had received inferior prepara- 
tory work. The majority of these stu- 
dents were trained at Negro schools. 
It is hardly to be advocated that such 
students be admitted on an education- 
al basis different from that of other 
better qualified students. Especially 
would this be a problem in those 
schools where there is a high degree 
of competition among applicants and 
only the best applications are selected. 
The solution to this problem would be 
so to improve the preparatory train- 
ing of the Negro students that they 
would be able to compete scholastical- 
ly with all other students. Ways and 
means of accomplishing this desired 
aim are, however, not within the scope 
of dental education. 

This small number of 24 Negro den- 
tal students in other dental schools 
together with the 264 students en- 
rolled at Howard and Meharry are 
not enough even to approximate the 
number of dentists that would be re- 
quired to care for the gross dental 
needs of the U. S. Negro population. 
The question then arises: How can 
the number of Negro dental graduates 
be increased? There are many factors 


that enter into any plans that may be 
formulated for the purpose of solving 
the problem, but the particular factor 
with which we are concerned in this 
instance is the factor of educational 
facilities. Here there is the question 
of educating more Negroes for the 
dental profession, at the same time 
making every effort to continue to im- 
prove the existing standards of dental 
education. 


ArE More Necro DENTAL SCHOOLS 
NEEDED ? 


The first suggestion that could be 
forthcoming to the question of pro- 
ducing a greater number of Negro 
dentists would, of course, be to build 
more Negro dental schools. Reactions 
to this suggestion would vary from 
those that immediately would regard 
this suggestion as a satisfactory solu- 
tion to a most annoying problem, to 
those that would view any such 
measures as brazen attempts to per- 
petuate an undesirable segregated sys- 
tem that so many are anxious to 
eliminate as soon as it is possible. My 
own reactions veer towards the latter 
opinion. The building of more Negro 
dental schools is not to be encouraged. 
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There are at the present time two 
schools that have student bodies con- 
sisting either completely or pre- 
dominantly of members of the Negro 
group. These schools are creditable 
and are making fine contributions. In- 
asmuch as it has been a relatively dif- 
ficult matter to obtain and employ a 
sufficient number of men to form an 
outstanding faculty, comparable in 
every way to faculties of the best den- 
tal schools of the country, it is to be 
wondered just what type of additional 
Negro dental schools can be produced 
at this time. It is logical to assume 
that such additional schools would in 
all probability be staffed by faculties 
that would leave a great deal to be 
desired. Far better would it be to 
adequately equip, expand, improve 
and make more attractive from every 
standpoint the existing schools so 
that these institutions would be able 
to produce a larger quantity of Negro 
dentists equipped to do a better qual- 
ity of dental service to the public of 
the United States. 

The most practical solution to the 
increased dentist production problem 
at this time appears to lie in the direc- 
tion of encouraging more interested 
and well trained Negro students to 
continue to apply in increasing num- 
bers to schools other than Howard or 
Meharry. At the same time it is neces- 
sary that the faculties and adminis- 
tration make every possible attempt 
to effect as many necessary improve- 
ments as would place the two Negro 
dental schools on a basis comparable 
to the best in dental schools of the 
United States. 


THE NEED F'or DENTAL TEACHERS 
The dental profession stands in dire 
need of well trained teachers and 


again, as is to be expected, the sit- 
uation becomes most critical in the 
Negro group. The advancement in 
status of any profession is the re- 
sponsibility of its teachers. In contra- 
distinction to past opinions, the 
teachers of dentistry are not and 
should not be the ones that for various 
reasons would not be successful in 
practice. Because of the large amount 
of actual demonstration work that is 
required in the clinical phases of den- 
tistry, the dental teacher should be 
an excellent operator who can clearly 
demonstrate the procedures in various 
intricate operations. As is common 
knowledge among those in the field of 
education, the profession of teaching 
is an art and requires a great deal of 
effort and ingenuity to accomplish 
successfully its aims and purposes. 

A thorough understanding of the 
learning process is an important pre- 
requisite to good teaching. The psy- 
chological background of understand- 
ing the relationship between develop- 
ment and learning and the various 
principles of learning are just a few 
of the more important topics with 
which the dental teacher must be very 
familiar if he is going to be successful 
in motivating his students, in help- 
ing them to comprehend and in show- 
ing them the most effective pro- 
cedures. Such fundamentals are also 
essential in order to furnish the den- 
tal teacher with a sympathetic outlook 
and sincere appreciation of his réle in 
educational guidance. The attempts 
that have recently been made by many 
alert and progressive dental adminis- 
trators to improve their faculties by 
subjecting them to a review of basic 
teaching procedures, and in a few 
cases to intensive and rigorous grad- 
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uate courses in education, are to be 
higkly condoned by all interested in 
the betterment of dental education. 
Such instruction is needed because of 
the previous tendencies of dental 
teachers to devote all of their time to 
the acquisition of skills. The ad- 
vancement of dental teaching to a 
professional status has made it neces- 
sary that teachers of dentistry be 
familiar with modern techniques of 
instruction in addition to possessing 
these necessary skills. Dental teaching 
must be adjusted to the requirements 
comparable with those of other profes- 
sions. Administrators of Negro dental 
schools will do well to follow these or 
other well recommended procedures to 
increase the educational efficiency of 
their institutions. 

Closely associated with the question 
of teaching is the problem of dental 
research. There is a need for more 
extensive research on various dental 
conditions as these pertain to Negro 
patients. The Council on Dental Edu- 
cation maintains that the need for 
thorough research into the causes of 
oral diseases and the promotion of 
oral health is universal, and that 
every dental school should be animat- 
ed by the spirit of inquiry. This is 
indeed the correct and progressive out- 
look and should form the basis for the 
genuine scientific approach.so neces- 
sary to good teaching. Also there is 
the additional tendency for research 


to produce a critical attitude which, if 
judiciously guided, produces in turn 
the desire for thoroughness and the 
ascertainment of truth. Coexistent 
with this desire should be the recog- 
nition that all education is a con- 
tinuous process, and the stage is never 
reached where the individual should 
believe that any particular process or 
condition is unalterable and will suc- 
cessfully resist change. 

There is one other important fune- 
tion of dental education that has been 
sorely neglected in a large number of 
institutions. The Negro institutions 
have not been without blame. This 
function is that of inspiring the stu- 
dent with a heartfelt appreciation of 
his usefulness to society. As future 
members of the public health profes- 
sions, dental students should be im- 
pressed with the serious affections on 
the mental and physical health of the 
community for which they will be re- 
sponsible. Factors of ethics are ex- 
ceedingly vital to the realization of 
good health and happiness and their 
neglect by dental educators is re- 
sponsible for the poor professional 
ethics so often observed. This has a 
direct relationship to the question of 
citizenship and it is to be hoped that 
dental education will in a short time 
become fully cognizant of its respon- 
sibilities and its opportunities to edu- 
eate a large number of individuals for 
good citizenship. 











Science Teaching in Negro Colleges 


Tomas W. TURNER 


THE PROBLEM 

The problem of instituting and de- 
veloping a system of science instruc- 
tion in our colleges that will fit the 
needs of young people as growing 
organisms, and at the same time 
give them adequate information and 
skill to participate successfully in the 
scientific and industrial life of the 
nation, is far from a satisfactory 
solution. 

That both these objectives must be 
given more thoughtful consideration 
is obvious to any one who has ex- 
amined results of the training in this 
area of learning as well as the limited 
industrial fields for which his train- 
ing has fitted him to enter. 

It may be noted with interest that 
the medical sciences have for many 
years insisted upon a minimal prereq- 
uisite science foundation and _ this 
practice has had much influence in 
shaping the introductory courses in 
most of our colleges. The areas of ag- 
riculture and home economics which 
need a science foundation, perhaps, 
somewhat different, but equally as de- 
terminative as the medical sciences, 
are still clinging to the outmoded 
pedagogy which maintains that a 
sufficient amount of supporting 
science can be imparted along with 
the professional courses to satisfy the 
student’s basic needs in the areas cov- 
ered. In many cases, the curricular 
offerings in these areas may be pic- 
tured as an inverted pyramid,—the 
disproportionate number of profes- 
sional courses pivoted upon an inade- 
quate apex of basic science which give 
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the student no secure foundation for 
his future career. This situation is all 
the more disconcerting because these 
divisions, agriculture and home eco- 
nomics, make up the largest organized 
units in many Negro colleges and are, 
besides, the widest avenues for voca- 
tional employment at the collegiate 
level. 

Many factors may be mentioned 
which complicate the determination of 
clear objectives and render more dif- 
ficult the establishing of sound pro- 
grams of studies. Not the least among 
these is the position, ofter forced upon 
Negro institutions, especially public 
institutions notwithstanding their 
limited facilities, of functioning as a 
complete university to serve the total 
needs of Negroes for a particular 
community, or even for the entire 
state. Such a position, which the in- 
stitutions have from time to time been 
theoretically if not actually forced to 
accept, has accounted for the elab- 
orate organization and compartment- 
alization of the few areas over which 
they attempt to prepare students. It 
may be mentioned also that ‘‘exten- 
uating circumstances’’ have at times 
even led certain accrediting agencies 
to give their blessings to weak pro- 
grams of studies in Negro colleges. 

A second factor which has contrib- 
uted in no small degree to hinder the 
functional organization of the sciences 
in our colleges has been the determin- 
ing control over the total programs of 
students, generally exercised in many 
institutions by those professional 
divisions or schools for whose courses 
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introductory natural sciences should 
be essential prerequisites. Where 
these units maintain personnel facili- 
ties and standards that conform to es- 
tablished requirements, such as is true 
of the medical sciences, no serious 
problem arises, but where there is no 
established prerequisite science foun- 
dation which is largely the case in 
the fields of agriculture, home eco- 
nomics and education, the student is 
subjected to a handicap that will have 
to be removed before he can feel se- 
cure in pursuit of his future voca- 
tion. 


GENERAL PROCEDURE 


In order to gain information first 
hand from the science teachers them- 
selves as to the objectives, the prob- 
lems, and the results of their courses, 
the writer made a visit to thirty-two 
Negro colleges during the scholastic 
year 1942-43. The Negro colleges in- 
cluded land grant (a few white col- 
leges in the South also) and other 
public institutions, as well as certain 
private colleges, among the latter 
being Hampton Institute and Tuske- 
gee whose programs of study and 
general aims differ only in details 
from those of the state supported land 
grant colleges. Information for this 
study was secured from the heads of 
science departments, occasionally 
from conferences with the entire 
science staffs and from certain ad- 
ministrative officers. 

A brief questionnaire was used cov- 
ering content of courses, objectives, 
methods of instruction, physical fa- 
cilities and current literature at the 
disposal of the science teachers. While 
the questionnaire from which the 
writer sought information contained 


topics aimed to cover the entire pro- 
cess of science instruction and its re- 
sults in fitting the youth for parti- 
cipating successfully in the scientific 
and industrial life of the nation, the 
present discussion is more general and 
confined to certain selected headings 
which experience indicates to be of 
basic importance for any effective 
program of professional training 
based upon the sciences. Other topics 
of special significance dealing with 
physical facilities and personnel are 
left for later discussion. 


AIMS AND SCoPE oF CoURSES 


Twenty-seven of the thirty-two col- 
leges stated that they were preparing 
for the field of science teaching; 
twenty-four for medicine; nineteen 
for dentistry ; fourteen for home econ- 
omics; and thirteen for general agri- 
culture. Several other areas were 
named by a smaller number of col- 
leges, among these being chemistry, 
nursing, pharmacy, and other fields of 
uncertain classification, such as tech- 
nical workers and civil service. 

While science teaching is given as a 
major objective by the largest number 
(twenty-seven) of science depart- 
ments in the colleges, yet the organiza- 
tion of the courses among the sciences 
gives little evidence of a plan with 
such depth and breadth as will insure 
learning what is most worthwhile to 
the science teacher. Too, it is worth 
noting that the emphasis placed upon 
the overall fields for which the science 
courses are preparing students in 
these colleges is out of proportion to 
that which should be placed upon se- 
lection and organization of courses to 
serve professional areas terminal in 
the particular institution in question, 
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such as Agricultural and Home Eco- 
nomics. 

The offerings in the natural sciences 
for the most part cover the areas biol- 
ogy, chemistry, physics and mathe- 
matics. Geology and astronomy are 
generally omitted. The teaching car- 
ries very little or no experimental op- 
portunity beyond the exercise of the 
laboratory period. The student has 
little chance to learn what productive 
work in the larger fields of his school 
activities means. This narrow range 
of the courses in the areas of the sci- 
ences falls far short of presenting an 
all-round basic preparation for the va- 
ried occupations which the average 
civic community or the civil service is 
found to require. 

The majority of prospective teach- 
ers go from our colleges to work in 
rural or suburban high schools where 
standard commercial facilities may 
not be abundant, but where materials 
of nature, in areas of biology and ge- 
ology especially, are unlimited. 

Dr. S. H. DuValle of Stowe College, 
St. Louis, has shown in his unpub- 
lished doctorate thesis on Chemistry 
Teaching in Negro Colleges,* that the 
south offers unlimited natural re- 
sources which are available to teachers 
of chemistry and which should be util- 
ized in their teaching. A recognition 
of these facts is a primary responsibil- 
ity of those charged with the duty of 
preparing teachers of the sciences, and 
the courses of study should make ade- 
quate use of available natural mate- 
rials during the period of the stu- 
dent’s general education. The steady 
decline in appeal and appreciation of 
rural life may find some explanation 


*Doctoral Thesis (unpublished) New York 
University, 1943. 


in the inadequate introductory courses 
offered as backgrounds for under- 
standing the increasingly complex en- 
vironment in which we live. 

Medicine and dentistry are offered 
in two institutions, strictly speaking 
in but one; yet, these two areas stand 
in second and third places respective- 
ly in the summaries of answers to the 
specific question, ‘‘ For what fields are 
the science courses preparing stu- 
dents?’’ This overproportionate at- 
tention paid to requirements of the 
medical courses in the aims of the 
teachers has ample explanation, but 
not much logic, owing to the compara- 
tively few who enter these fields, on 
the one hand, and on the other be- 
cause it overlooks the more pressing 
need of furnishing adequate training 
for the professional divisions already 
established, such as, home economics, 
which was offered in fourteen institu- 
tions, agriculture in thirteen, and oth- 
er unexplained areas which are des- 
tined to offer increasing opportunities 
for employment. 


Brotoay, AGRICULTURE, AND HOME 
ECONOMICS 


In attempts to organize and to make 
more effective the teaching of the sci- 
ences in our colleges, too little atten- 
tion has been given to the functional 
values of the respective areas of the 
natural sciences in relation to the col- 
lege organization, to the changing val- 
ues of the areas themselves, or to the 
responsibilities of the colleges, par- 
ticularly of the state colleges in offer- 
ing the experimental opportunities 
which white state colleges are able to 
offer through the presence of experi- 
ment stations. It might be added also 
that, as one views the changing per- 
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sonnel in the institutions, too little 
attention has been given to the im- 
portance of assembling a staff selected 
with special reference to the grasp 
which the members have upon the 
whole field as well as their promise for 
productive results in the special areas 
in which they are called upon to work. 

As a criterion of productive results 
I do not have in mind simply the 
teacher’s ability to continue at a prob- 
lem which was taken up at the sugges- 
tion of advisors in the graduate school, 
but the promise of doing productive 
teaching in institutions where natural 
materials are abundant, but where the 
funds to secure standard laboratory 
facilities are limited. The latter con- 
dition, though serious, is not so obtru- 
sive now in Negro colleges as it was 
about three or four decades ago. Dur- 
ing this latter period two names stand 
out prominently—names of men who 
did excellent teaching and made valu- 
able contributions to science with a 
minimum of standard commercial 
equipment. Each found in the natu- 
ral materials of his environment the 
strongest stimuli to productive science 
achievement. The reputation of Dr. 
George Washington Carver is well 
known to most Americans, but rela- 
tively few Negroes know of the life 
and reputation of Dr. Charles H. Tur- 
ner, whose studies in animal behavior 
had large share in establishing a more 
dynamic approach to psychology 
teaching during the first decade of the 
present century. Also, his work on 
ants, together with certain other be- 
havioristiec and anatomical researches, 
place him among our most gifted and 
productive of scientists. 

The experiment stations mentioned 
above were initiated by the Federal 


Government which makes an annual 
grant of $90,000 to each state and ter- 
ritory for the same. The effectiveness 
of these institutions is enhanced not 
only by proximity to state agricultur- 
al colleges, but also by funds from the 
state treasuries. In not one of the 
Negro colleges is there any established 
share in these Federal funds such as 
would enable them to organize and 
develop the vocational aspects of the 
sciences similar to that which is done 
in white State colleges in the South. 
In this connection it should be men- 
tioned that Tuskegee Institute re- 
ceived state funds for a few years for 
experimental work, and it is not a 
matter of passing significance that 
during this period Dr. Carver carried 
out his most productive experiments. 

The absence of the experiment sta- 
tion opportunity is the missing link 
in the vocational education of Negro 
youth, especially in those institutions 
which offer training in agriculture, in 
home economies, in the areas of plant 
and animal nutrition, and in the phys- 
ical and engineering sciences. The ev- 
olution of the experiment stations and 
the stimulus furnished by them for 
the improvement of the work in the 
associated agricultural colleges, ac- 
count in no small degree for the recog- 
nition by the colleges of the changed 
significance of the biological and phys- 
ical sciences in present-day education, 
as well as of their basic importance 
for careers in professional fields where 
broad science training is essential. 

A brief reference to the historic re- 
lationships of a few areas and their 
present-day alignment may help focus 
attention upon the problem now fac- 
ing the college in its effort to give 
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young men and women an adequate 
science background. 


PLANT SCIENCES 


The functional value of botany or 
plan science was formerly high, for 
which reason it was given a favorite 
place in college curricula. For many 
centuries plants, their organs, and 
their extracts were the source mate- 
rials from which physicians wrote pre- 
scriptions for the cure of every kind 
of human and animal disease. But, 
with the development of modern chem- 
otherapy and the vigorous researches 
to discover synthetic drugs or drugs 
of biochemical origin (many of which 
are found to be more effective for va- 


rious ailments than the Materia Med- 
ica of plants) the subject of botany 
has gradually shifted to a minor posi- 
tion in the medical colleges, as well 
as in those colleges emphasizing pre- 
medical courses. On the other hand, 
plant sciences have been found in the 
agricultural colleges to be more logi- 
cal and sequential prerequisites than 
they turned out to be in case of mod- 
ern medicine, and their fundamental 
relationship with the origin of food, 
clothing and shelter further empha- 
sizes their importance. 

It is precisely in the absence of this 
sequential] relationship that the Negro 
college curricula have fallen short. 
They do not furnish adequate scien- 
tific props to the professional careers 
in agriculture, home economics, and 
education for which the particular col- 
lege may be competent otherwise to 
prepare its students. By far the larg- 
est segment of the functional or pro- 
ductive phases of plant and animal 
sciences are offered in connection with 
experiment stations in the white agri- 


cultural colleges of the South. In cer- 
tain states the agricultural division of 
the state supported institution has tak- 
en over entirely the teaching in these 
areas and has succeeded in giving a 
status and a significance to the intro- 
ductory courses, leading to the pro- 
fessional fields in agriculture and 
home economics, quite comparable to 
basie requirements which have had 
such weight in raising standards of 
the medical profession. 

But what about the colleges that do 
not have the benefits, nor the stimuli 
of the experiment stations,—a condi- 
tion which holds for all Negro col- 
leges? This question has special sig- 
nificance as it is too often true in these 
latter institutions that the biological 
and other natural sciences have little 
or no articulate connection with the 
divisions of agriculture and home eco- 
nomics; and further, these divisions 
may substitute dilute duplications 
taught by their own staff members for 
courses being offered in the regular de- 
partments; the reason given by some 
for not desiring to make use of the 
regular facilities of established de- 
partments is that the introductory 
courses are too technical ; while others 
insist that enough subject matter can 
be imparted along with the profession- 
al courses to satisfy the student’s 
needs. 

In the Negro college, the articula- 
tion of plant sciences with the agri- 
culture and home economic divisions 
is incoherent and gives little consider- 
ation to the essential interrelationship 
and productive aspects of subject mat- 
ter. These divisions constitute organ- 
ized units offered in largest number of 
colleges, and it is apparent at a glance 
that they are attempting to function 
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without support of the basic subjects, 
a practice which prevailed among the 
medical sciences up to about a half 
eentury ago. 


ANIMAL SCIENCES 


Though the courses in animal sci- 
ences or zoology have received little 
or no special recognition as necessary 
prerequisites in building the curricula 
in the agriculture and home economics 
divisions, certain subjects in this area 
have maintained a permanent place in 
the curriculum, not only because the 
medical colleges have made them ob- 
ligatory, but to a considerable extent 
because the use of animals in the prep- 
aration of serums, in establishing the 
pathogenicity of microorganisms and 
in determining the potency and the 
physiological effects of drugs, synthet- 
ic or natural, have made a knowledge 
of animal anatomy and physiology in- 
dispensable as a background for un- 
derstanding the problems of health 
and protective health procedures. 

The principal professional areas 
linking zoology to agriculture, and 
home econmics, such as animal and 
human nutrition, basal metabolism ge- 
netics, veterinary sciences, economic 
entomology, and animal husbandry, 
offer unlimited opportunities for voca- 
tional careers provided the prerequi- 
site animal science courses are ade- 
quate and the interdepartmental ar- 
ticulation will permit cooperative 
service, 

Since schools of medicine are oper- 
ated in connection with but two of the 
colleges visited, it is urgent that more 
and more emphasis should be given in 
the animal courses in developing the 
functional values of the animal sci- 
ences in several other areas, particu- 


larly those which serve the community 
or state needs. 


Tue PuHysicaL SCIENCES 


Very little needs be said in explana- 
tion or support of the claims of the 
physical sciences to a major place in 
the college course. The extraordinary 
applications of chemistry, physics, 
mathematics and the technological 
fields based upon them are well known 
from the dominant roles they are play- 
ing in the present war. However, the 
conveniences and comforts of daily 
life in peacetime, whether in the home, 
on the farm, or in the improvement of 
health, are no less extraordinary, 
though only in certain instances do 
their social effects come into concrete 
realization with such sudden and 
amazing impressiveness, as was true 
in case of the x-ray, radium, salvar- 
san, insulin, the sulphur drugs and 
penicillin. There may be mentioned 
among the thrilling discoveries that 
stand out like sign posts along the 
road of man’s struggles for a fuller, 
longer and happier life. 

The writer’s recent observation of 
science education in thirty-two Negro 
colleges showed that, with two or three 
exceptions, the teaching of the physi- 
eal sciences had not advanced either 
in course content or in aim beyond the 
stage of classroom exercises terminat- 
ing in the needs of a ‘‘general sci- 
ence’’ program. Such a program, it 
was interesting to note, however, had 
the general endorsement of adminis- 
trative officers who more frequently 
than heads of departments determined 
objectives of departmental efforts. 

Unlike the biological sciences, the 
historical development of the physical 
sciences has progressed through the 
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ages well-nigh independently of med- 
icine. Only in the last half century 
has the attention of physicists and 
chemists been directed seriously to 
problems of health control. The ad- 
ventures into this area by Pasteur and 
others, who did not have the M.D. de- 
gree, were treated by the medical fra- 
ternity as unwelcomed intrusions. But, 
in spite of this independent develop- 
ment which for centuries limited the 
attack upon human and animal dis- 
eases, the all-pervading relationship of 
these areas to human progress in 
every direction have demanded for 
them a prior place in the curriculum. 

The chemists and the physicists, in- 
eluding those engaged in the indus- 
tries, constitute the largest group of 
organized scientists in America. This 
numerical predominance of workers 
in these areas is reflected in the col- 
leges maintained for white students 
where the largest numbers of science 
students are registered in the same 
areas; but, the writer found the con- 
trary to be true (except in two or 
three cases mentioned above) in ex- 
amining the registration in Negro col- 
leges. The largest number of students 
were registered among the biological 
sciences, influenced chiefly by require- 
ments of the medical colleges to which 
very few would ultimately go. It was 


evident, too, from the curriculum that 
there was no other defined vocational 
end in view. The vocational beckon- 
ings of the physical sciences by which 
the great body of American people are 
earning their living directly or indi- 
rectly have influenced, only to a small 
degree, the aims and the planning of 
courses to meet the extending horizon 
of occupational needs. 

It should be said here that in recent 
years the Negro colleges have been 
supplied with a promising aggrega- 
tion of well equipped young people 
who have brought much enthusiasm 
and vigor to their work in the hope of 
expanding their intellectual resources 
and of extending themselves in the 
skills and achievements of their stu- 
dents, but they have very soon found 
themselves in blind alleys, so to speak, 
and many have reluctantly moved 
away into the field of medicine, and in 
few cases into industrial research. 

In neglecting the physical sciences 
the Negro colleges are not only ignor- 
ing the trends pointing to the largest 
field of job activity for the future, but 
they are neglecting also the present 
day observations as to what science 
equipment is most useful for earning 
a living at present and in succeeding 
generations. 
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Trends in Negro Education: A Reader’s View 


Roser I. 


Like too many other citizens in this 
our American democracy, my knowl- 
edge of the public school system once 
extended no further than the school 
my children attended. This in spite 
of the fact that I was myself a teach- 
er in a state university. 


Like too many other citizens in this 
our American democracy, my knowl- 
edge of the public school facilities for 
Negroes was once nil. And this in 
spite of the fact that I lived in a state 
with segregated schools, in a town 
with a large Negro population, and 
prided myself on being a democrat. 


This confession of civic ignorance 
can be modified slightly now, since the 
1939 decision of the Supreme Court 
in the case of Lloyd Gaines versus the 
University of Missouri. Since that 
time I have attempted to inform my- 
self regarding the education of Ne- 
groes both in the local situation and 
in the national scene. As the impres- 
sions of a newcomer to consciousness, 
then, my notes here may be interest- 
ing, even though such newly acquired 
material must be heavily documented. 
Indeed, such documentation may well 
show where the searching neophyte 
gets his impressions. And though the 
sources are secondary, to be sure, they 
have not hitherto been combed for the 
specific purpose which impelled me. 


Although the Negro population of 
the United States has been constantly 
on the increase since 1790, the per- 
centage of the total population that 
has been Negro has decreased with al- 
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most equal steadiness.1 And although 
the Negro population has tended to 
move cityward and northward, the 
majority of the Negroes still live in 
the South and still live in rural areas.” 

Of the repercussions brought about 
by the great movement of Negroes 
northward and cityward since 1917, 
the protest for the improvement of 
educational opportunities was the 
loudest. The Negro saw his hopes for 
the future in terms of education.? Ed- 
ucation came to be the path to the at- 
tainment of formerly withheld privi- 
leges and opportunities. We are even 
told that it was this great driving de- 
sire for education that led the Negroes 
northward.* 


1Negro Population 1790-1915, Department 
of Commerce, U. S. Bureau of the Census, 
Washington, D. C., Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1918, p. 25; Fifteenth Census, 1930, 
Vol. IV, ‘‘Population,’’ Part 1, p. 7; Sta- 
teenth Census, 1940, Vol. II, ‘‘Characteris- 
ties of the Populatior,’’ Part 4, p. 9. 

2Fifteenth Census, 1930, Vol. IV, ‘‘ Popu- 
lation,’’ Part 1, p. 13; Sixteenth Census, 
1940, Vol. II, ‘‘Characteristics of the Popu- 
lation,’’ Part 4, p. 23-25. 

3Allison Davis and John Dollard, Children 
of Bondage, Washington, D. C., American 
Council on Education, 1941, p. 88 and again 
p. 257, as well as in Chapter XIII, ‘‘ Social 
Class and School Learning’’ emphasize this 
point. So does John Dollard, Caste and Class 
in a Southern Town, New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1936, pp. 199-202. Ira D. 
Walker and Associates, Thus Be Their Des- 
tiny, Washington, D. C., American Council 
on Education, 1941, p. 49, shows the result 
of asking 59 Negro youths what their great- 
est desires were. Educational attainment 
was first with both sexes, 20.5 per cent of 
the boys and 41.9 per cent of the girls mak- 
ing that choice. 

W. Lloyd Warner and Buford H. Junker, 
and Walter A. Adams, Color and Human 
Nature, Washington, D. C., American Coun- 
‘il on Education, 1941, further substantiate 
this point of view, p. 65. 

4Clyde V. Kiser, Sea Island to City, N. Y., 
Columbia University Press, 1932, p. 217. 
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If such was the case, the Negroes 
were bound to be disappointed. The 
Northerner was certainly not without 
prejudices. His schools are often 
closed to the Negro.5 And when they 
are opened by law, housing congrega- 
tion often leads to separate schools.® 
A Negro may be made to feel unhap- 
py in schools with whites,’ and other 
more subtle forms of discrimination 
may be practiced.® 

The Southerner can often be less 
prejudiced than this. More liberal 
Southerners, like Virginius Dabney,® 
H. C. Nixon,’ Arthur Raper," and 
the earlier Baldwin,!* are certainly 


interested in the education of the 
Negro. They realize that the welfare 


of all is tied up with the welfare of 
the separate individuals. They are 
able to think in terms of the common 
good. 

That most of the Southern popula- 
tion does not feel so sympathetic is 
evident from the most cursory read- 


5Warner, op. cit., p. 35. 

6Marian M. Thompson Wright, The Edu- 
cation of Negroes in New Jersey, New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1941, Chapter 
XIII, ‘‘Recent Investigations’’ tells how 
this happened in New Jersey. 

TWarner, op. cit., p. 86 and p. 148. 

8Louise V. Kennedy, The Negro Peasant 
Turns Cityward, N. Y., Columbia University 
Press, 1930, Chapter XI, ‘‘ Negro and North- 
ern Institutions,’’ tells of ‘‘union rooms,’’ 
in which all Negroes are put, irrespective of 
grades, and of ‘‘seating arrangements,’’ p. 
194-5. 

9%Virginius Dabney, Below the Potomac, 
N. Y., D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1942, 
Chapter VIII, ‘‘The Negro and His School- 
ing,’’ especially p. 206 and, quoting Freder- 
ick Sullens, editor of the Jackson Daily 
News, p. 208-9. 

10H, C. Nixon, Forty Acres and Steel 
Mules, Chapel Hill, University of North Car- 
olina Press, 1938, especially p. 88. 

110p. cit., and Preface to Peasantry, Chap- 
el Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 
1933. 

12Quoted in B. Schrieke, Alien Americans, 
N. Y., Viking Press, 1936. 


ing on the subject. Some believe that 
no Negroes should be educated at all.’* 
Some think that a few Negroes are ¢ca- 
pable of benefiting from education." 
Some insist upon a restricted type of 
education, vocational or industrial.“ 
And some fear that education will 
lead the Negro away from his rural 
situation.1¢ 


Those who oppose the education of 
Negroes altogether do so on two 


grounds: (1) that education tends to 
make the Negro forget ‘‘his place’’!? 
and (2) that the Negro is not mental- 
ly able to benefit from education.'® 
Myrdal, among others, tells us that 
the first of these suspicions is a valid 


13Hortense Powdermaker, After Freedom, 
p. 302. ‘*‘No matter how much education 
you give them, a million years from now a 
nigger will still be a nigger in the South,’’ 
she quotes a moderately liberal white school 
teacher as saying, p. 301. Miss Powder- 
marker says that a small minority of whites 
would withhold all education from Negroes. 
Page 303 she quotes an educational official 
who believes, ‘‘ Education hurts the Negro.’’ 


147bid., p. 302 and again on 301. ‘‘ Maybe 
there are a few who might be able to take 
some education,’’ says a Southerner. 


15Buell G. Gallagher, American Caste and 
the Negro College, N. Y., Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1938, pp. 196-208 and Charles W. 
Dabney, Universal Education in the South, 
Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina 
Press, 1936, Vol. II, p. 499. The former 
deprecates such institutions; the latter calls 
for more. 


16Allison Davis and Mary R. Gardner, 
Deep South, Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1941, p. 418 quotes opinions epito- 
mized by this excerpt, ‘‘Educate a nigguh 
and you ruin him for a farm!’’ 

17Gallagher, op. cit., pp. 187-196, protests 
against this. Powdermaker, op. cit., p. 301 
cites examples of this attitude. 


18Powdermaker, op. cit., p. 303, quotes a 
Southerner who says that we should go on 
and educate the Negroes though they are in- 
ferior, as the thickness of their skulls shows. 
against this. Powdermaker, op. cit., p. 301 
most people sincerely believe that the Negro 
mentality is inferior’’ and goes on to tell 
why. 
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one.!® The very truth of the first ne- 
gates the second. 

Since Booker T. Washington asked 
for separate but equal schools, there 
has been endless discussion of such 
segregation in the schools. C. S. John- 
son maintains that segregation in the 
schools is the worst form of discrimi- 
nation.2° Virginius Dabney says the 
South will stand for nothing other 
than separate schools, the Supreme 
Court of the United States notwith- 
standing.2! A few stalwart and per- 
haps foolhardy Southerners maintain 
that it’s time for co-racial education.”* 
But even the Negroes aren’t united in 
their opinion on the subject..% W. E. 
B. DuBois speaks against co-racial ed- 
ucation while Ira De A. Reid gives 
arguments in favor. 

The opposition to separate schools 
lines up behind three major argu- 
ments: (1) segregation is based on an 
assumed mental and moral inferiority 
of the Negro;** segregation, through 


19Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dillemma, 
Harper and Brothers, New York and Lon- 
don, 1944, Vol. II, Chapter 41, ‘‘The Negro 
School,’’ p. 879-880 in particular. ‘‘ Educa- 
tion is likely to increase dissatisfaction 
among Negroes.’’ ‘‘There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that the long range effect of the rising 
level of education in the Negro people goes 
in the direction of nourishing and strength- 
ening the Negro protest.’’ 

200p. cit., p. 12. 

210p. cit., p. 219 and Charles Dabney, op. 
ctt., p. 124, ‘*The decision of the people of 
the South regarding this matter of separate 
schools is final and admits of no challenge.’’ 
Again, p. 490, he says that the question of 
mixed schools is not an ‘‘open question.’’ 

22Virginius Dabney, op. cit., quotes Dr. 
Jackson Davis of the General Education 
Board as wanting Negroes admitted to the 
graduate and professional schools in the 
South. 
_ °8Tbid., p. 214, claims that the fact that 
43% of the student body at Fisk University 
in Nashville come from the North shows that 
Negroes prefer Negro schools. 

24Gallagher, op. cit., p. 176-7, R. E. Jack- 
son, ‘Real need Revealed by the Georgia 


its high cost, is depriving both whites 
and Negroes of adequate schooling ;*5 
and segregation is not separation, but 
wardship, with the Negro having no 
control over his own schools.”6 

But the Negro, in his complaints 
against discriminations within or 
without the bounds of legalized segre- 
gation, may be highly justified. Aside 
from Louisiana, with its exceptional 
conditions, especially in New Orleans, 
separate schools were made legal as 
soon as the Reconstruction under the 
jurisdiction of the Union Army had 
ended.?* Ten years ago, of 4,000,000 
Negroes of school age, 2,000,000 were 
in school ; and of these four fifths were 
taught by 48,000 Negro teachers in 
separate schools. Less than 500,000 
were in mixed schools, mostly staffed 
by whites.*8 Seventeen states made 








Episode: the Problem of Segregated vs. 
Mixed Education,’’ School and Society, 55: 
130-3, Jan. 31, 742, p. 130. 

25Reid, op. cit., p. 39, ‘‘In most of the 
states where there are separate schools for 
Negroes, the schools for white children are 
below the national average, yet Negro 
schools are only about half as well sup- 
ported as the white schools.’’ 

Page 35, ‘*The major problem in the edu- 
cation of the Negro youth today is closely 
allied with the separate school system pro- 
gram of the Southern states—the problem 
of adequate financing.’’ 

“6Johnson, Patterns of Negro Segregation, 
p. 12-13, ‘‘This dual system, far from sup- 
porting separate but autonomous units, has 
the effect of a dominant system and a ward- 
ship, for Negro parents have little voice in 
determining or administrating school policies 
for their children. The Negro school public 
is impotent, without authority and withiut 
responsibility. The situation fosters ineffi- 
ciency and graft.’’ 

27Betram Doyle, The Etiquette of Race Re- 
lations in the South, Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1937, gives the following 
dates (footnote, page 266): Louisiana, 1852; 
Tennessee, 1866; Alabama and North Caro- 
lina, 1874; Texas, 1876; Mississippi, 1878; 
Florida, 1887. 

28Du Bois, op. cit., p. 328. 
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separate schools compulsory by law.”° 
But, as has been pointed ont time and 
again, segregation can be equally rigid 
and painful in those states where it 
is prohibited by law. 

In New Jersey, where it is illegal 
for a member of the board of educa- 
tion to vote to exclude any person be- 
tween four and twenty from school 
because of religion, nationality, or col- 
or, and where a fine and/or imprison- 
ment is stipulated for breaches of this 
law, the authorities find ways around 
the bill.° Chicago has separate schools 
despite laws forbiding it.*4 Pennsyl- 
vania, Indiana, Ohio, Illinois are not 
above segregation, law or no law.*” 

Often, in the Northern situation, 
the separate but equal idea is carried 
out in practice; there is some high de- 
gree of equality in the two types of 
education offered.** In the South this 
is almost never the case. The schools 
of Washington and Baltimore do offer 
the Negro an education which almost 
approximates that of the white pu- 
pils.** But elsewhere conditions are 


29Gladys T. Peterson, ‘‘ Present State of 
Negro Separate School as Defined by Court 
Decisions,’’ Journal of Negro Education, 
Vol. 4, No. 3, July 1935, lists Alabama, Ari- 
zona, Arkansas, Delaware, District of Colum- 
bia, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
South Carclina, Tennessee, and Texas as 
legislating separation. 

She lists Colorado, Connecticut, Idaho, 
Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jer- 
sey, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
and Washington as prohibiting such segre- 
gation by law. 

30V, V. and E. H. Oak, ‘‘Illegal Status of 
Separate Education in New Jersey,’’ School 
and Society, 47: 671-673, May 21, 38. 

Wright, op. cit., gives the complete story 
of the development of segregation in New 
Jersey. 

31Warner, op. cit., p. 24. 

32V, Dabney op. cit., p. 225. See also 
Kennedy, L., op. cit., p. 152-4, p. 194-8, 

33Warner, loc. cit. 

34Johnson, op. cit., p, 22-3. 


lamentable, in spite of supposed 
changes in attitude of the Southerner 
toward the education of the Negro. 
Though the number of schools for 
Negroes has increased tremendously 
since 1916,°5 there are still far too 
few, especially of high school caliber.** 
Consolidation is still a dream of the 
future as far as Southern Negroes are 
eoncerned,** because it requires trans- 
portation. And this the Negroes do 
not have.** C. 8S. Johnson tells us that, 


35 ‘¢High School Education of Negroes,’’ 
School and Society, 37:703-704, Je 3, 733, 
from Dr. A. Caliver, United States Office of 
Education, report to National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education of Negroes, states that 
two-thirds of Negro high schools in the South 
were started after World War I. 

36Chronologically presented, several of the 

references to subtantiate this point make an 
interesting study. 
Ibid., ‘‘Only 39% of the four year high 
schools (in 15 Southern states) were avail- 
able to the 68.7% of the total Negro popu- 
lation who live in rural areas’’ and ‘‘Of the 
1,413 counties in fifteen states, 230 having 
a Negro population of 12.5% of the total 
population had no high school facilities for 
Negroes.’’ In this area were 158,000 Negro 
educables. 

1935. Edward E. Redcay, County Training 
Schools and Public Secondary Education for 
Negroes in the South, John F. Slater Fund, 
Washington, D. C., says that there are still 
190 counties in the South entirely without 
public secondary facilities for Negroes. 

1941. L. Eubanks, ‘‘Negro Education in 
the Deep South,’’ School and Society, 53: 
152-3, Feb. 1, 741, p. 153. ‘‘Of 82 counties 
(in Mississippi alone) 25 have no high school 
facilities for Negroes.’’ 

1943. C. S. Johnson, Patterns of Negro 
Segregation, p. 18, reveals that thirteen 
Southern states had 87 counties with no high 
school facilities for Negroes, though Negroes 
constituted 12% or more of the population 
in 1940 in all of these counties. In 14 of 
these counties the Negro constituted more 
than 50% of the population; and in 40 
others, he constituted from 26 to 50%. 

37Ambrose Caliver, Fundamentals in the 
Education of Negroes, U. 8. Office of Educa- 
tion, Bulletin, 1935, No. 6, Gov’t Printing 
Office, 1935, p. 61. 24,400 or nearly one- 
half of the Negro teachers are employed in 
1 or 2 teacher schools. 93% of Negro 
schools are 1, 2 or 3 teacher schools. 64% 
are 1-room schools. 


38Raper, op. cit., p. 320-323. 
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in 1935-6, though 48% of South Caro- 
lina’s school population was Negro, it 
received only 1% of 1 per cent ($3,642) 
of the $860,379 spent for transpor- 
tation of school children.*® Hortense 


Powdermarker conjectures, ‘‘the dis- 
erepancy between enrollment and at- 


tendance is due partly to lack of 
transportation for Negro children.’’*° 

Lack of transportation facilities has 
an unfavorable influence on the at- 
tedance, which is often low.*! But 
there are other factors to be evaluat- 
ed, too. A child who becomes a field 
hand at the age of eight*? is more val- 
uable to his family in the field than in 
the classroom. Thus, though we find 
a large enrollment in the early school 
years, there is a strong falling off in 
attendance as the higher grades are 
reached.** 


39Johnson, op. cit., p. 17. Johnson, Shad- 
ow of the Plantation, Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1934, p. 134, gives further 
evidence of the general lack of transporta- 
tion for Negro students. 

40Powdermaker, op. cit., p. 315. The fig- 
ures for the locality of her study were, 1931, 
enrolled 10,000, in attendance 7,000. That 
transportation for Negroes was lacking is 
revealed on p. 307-8. 

41Education and Economic Well-Being in 
a Democracy, p. 10. ‘‘In two Southern 
states less than 5% of the Negro population 
of high school age are enrolled in school, 
and in five per cent is less than ten.’’ 

Powdermaker, op. cit., quotes enrollment 
figures in 1929-30 in the vicinity in which 
her study was conducted as 79.5% for the 
educable whites, 59% for the educable Ne- 
groes. This, she tells us, is far above the 
state as a whole. 

42Johnson, Shadow of the Plantation, p. 
134 


43C, H. Thompson, ‘‘The Status of Ne- 
gro Education OF and FOR the Negro in 
America,’’ Journal of Negro Education, 
vol. 8, no. 3, July 1939, p. 489-510, On p. 
490, specifically : 

Per cent Negro enrollment is of total: 


Elementary —.-...............- 10.8% 
ne ee 4.2 
1 eine nee 3.2 


Comparison of Negro with whole country 
as to enrollment at various levels: 


Perhaps another reason for small at- 
tendance at the Negro schools in the 
South is in the very condition of the 
schools themselves. Many of the build- 
ings are on the verge of collapse. A 
great majority of them have insuffi- 
cient light, heat and ventilation.** 

More often than not, for lack of a 
better building, classes are held in 
lodges, churches, or empty tenant cab- 
ins.*° 

It is only natural that such ‘‘bor- 
rowed,’’ makeshift, and dilapidated 
school buildings are furnished only in 
the poorest fashion. Investigators 
speak of the lack of windows, ceilings, 
desks, and blackboards,*® of the over- 








Level Country Negro 
Elementary -......-.. 73% 90% 
Secondary -...........- 22 8 
LO eee 5 1.3 


Dollard, op. cit., p. 192: statistics on the 
dropping out of school in the area of his 
study: 


Age White Negro 

7-13 94% 89% 
14-15 85 81 
16-17 60 48 
18-20 27 10 


This, he says, is progressive compared 
with the rest of the state. 

Embree, op. cit., p. 37, ‘‘ For the South as 
a whole, a survey in 1936 showed 2,439,000 
Negro children in school, 189,000 in high 
school, and 11,000 in the several state col- 
leges for Negroes.’’ 

44Raper and Reid, op. cit., pictures oppo- 
site p. 180 as well as the pictures in Raper’s 
Preface to Peasantry. The latter is the most 
complete picture of unhealthy, unsafe school 
conditions, 

Powdermaker, op. cit., p. 308. 

45], Eubanks, op. cit., p. 193. ‘£1,428 of 
the 3,737 Negro schools were housed in pri- 
vately owned buildings, barns, lodges, cab- 
ins, or churches.’’ 

Johnson, Patterns of Negro Segregation, 
p. 20; Johnson, Shadow of the Plantation, 
p. 136, 

Powdermaker, op. cit., p. 308. ‘‘Of the 
122 schools in the county, 85% were in 
churches. ’’ 

Raper and Reid, op. cit., p. 112; Raper, 
op. cit., pp. 324-5. 

46Raper, op. cit., p. 325-9, who adds that 


no money was spent on repairs or improve- 
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crowded conditions.47 Supplies, where 
there are any, are provided by the stu- 
dents themselves.*® 

Just as naturally, the curricula pre- 
sented by such schools are severely 
limited by the inadequacy of the 
building and of the facilities, to say 
nothing of the teacher. Often the Ne- 
gro students are supposed to keep 
pace with their white ‘‘brothers’’ of 
the same age. They use the same 
books, if somewhat later, and follow 
the same course of study, if in a con- 
densed form. But the gradations 
within the Negro school mean noth- 
ing.*® Except in the relatively few se- 
leet, accredited, and usually urban 
schools,5® it is not extraordinary to 
find a seventh grader who ean’t read 
and write.5! 

The chief cause of the preposterous- 
ly poor school conditions described 
above is inadequate financing, and 
this in spite of the fact that the South 
acknowledgedly levies heavier taxes 
for the support of her schools than 
does any other part of the country.®? 
The South just does not have the tax- 
able wealth to give it the financial 
resources needed by a modern state.** 








ments in either of the counties he studied. 

E. B. Reuter, American Race Problem, 
N. Y., Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1927, p. 274. 
Powdermaker, op. cit., p. 308. 

Raper and Reid, op. cit., p. 274, cite an 
example of 80 schools with a seating capac- 
ity of 3,794 having an enrollment of 6,391 
and an attendance of 5,832. 

47Reuter, op. cit., p. 24. 

48Powdermaker, op. cit., p. 309. 

498chrieke, op. cit., pp. 100-101. 

50Aaron Brown, op. cit., pp. 69-82, tells of 
the curriculum of the better school. 

51Schrieke, op. cit., p. 101, tells of an 
eighth grader who could not spell ‘‘cotton’’ 
or ‘* April.?’ 

Powdermaker, op. cit., p. 316. 

52V. Dabney, op. cit., p. 210. 

53Raper and Reid, op. cit., p. 11. ‘‘South- 
ern states actually levy heavier taxes for 
education than do the Northern states. The 


In answer to this argument often 
used by the Southerner it has been 
pointed out that the racial differentia- 
tions in money spent on schools in the 
South are usually much greater than 
regional differentiations.°* In 1930 
when the average expenditure per cap- 
ita for schools was $99 nationally, the 
average for whites in the South was 
$44.31 and for Negroes in the South 
was $12.57.°° By 1936 the difference 
had been reduced slightly. The aver- 
age for the nation per capita was 
$80.26, for white Southerners $49.30, 
and for Southern Negroes $17.04.% 
In 1935-36, when Georgia, Mississippi, 
and South Carolina were spending 
$49.30, $44.65, and $40.00 per annum 
per capita respectively for the educa- 








Advisory Committee shows that, if each 
state made an average effort, there would 
be available for each child in Mississippi 
$12.21; in South Carolina $13.30; in Ala- 
bama $13.38; in Arkansas $15.20; and in 
Georgia $16.42; as compared with Massa- 
chusetts $78.35; New Jersey $82.67; Cali- 
fornia $91.15; New York $125.06; and 
Delaware $147.85.’’ 

54Raper and Reid, op. cit., p. 111 point out 
the following racial discrepancies in expendi- 
tures for 1930. 


Per Capita 
State for white for Negro 
Mississippi $45.34 $5.45 
South Carolina 60.00 7.84 
Georgia 35.42 6.38 


These figures are per capita in daily at- 
tendance. If one took figures on the basis of 
enrollment, the discrepancy would be further 
accentuated. If one broke the figures down 
to smaller units, say counties, differentations 
would be more glaring, since the expendi- 
tures in large cities would not be there to 
raise the average. 

See also Klineberg, op. cit., p. 56-7; 
Reuter, op. cit. p. 272-3 for additional 
statistics. Johnson, Shadow of the Planta- 
tion, p. 136 tells that, in the area of his 
study, $57,385 was spent on 1,435 whites, 
$27,815 on 7,145 Negro educables. 

Powdermaker, op. cit., p. 307, says that, 
with three times as many Negroes as whites, 
the county budget (1931-2) spent $56,000 on 
whites, $36,000 on Negroes. 

55Sehrieke, op. cit., p. 54. 

56Embree, op. cit., p. 38. 
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tion of their whites, they were spend- 
ing $8.75, $9.30, and $10.63 respec- 
tively per annum per capita for edu- 
cation for their Negro youth.5? In 
1937-8 Mississippi appropriated $10,- 
982,026.08 for education for white 
children, $1,419,263.02 for education 
of the Negro. Thus 55 per cent of the 
children received 11.4 per cent of the 
school revenue. In other words, $1 
was spent for each Negro child for 
each $9.44 spent on a white child. 

This record of intrastate discrepan- 
ey and injustice might be divulged 
further, but it also might be excused 
with the statement that distribution 
of a state’s funds is a state’s 
own business. The misappropriation 
of national funds, funds entrusted 
to the state or county for dis- 
tribution, is a less easily defensible ac- 
tion. Johnson tells how, since the first 
Morrill Act in 1862, Federal funds 
have been entrusted to the Southern 
states. The growth of the size of these 
gifts is indicated by three figures : $5,- 
000,000 to 17 states in 1922-3; $10,- 
000,000 in 1934-5; and $16,000,000 in 
1935-6. Of this last amount, for exam- 
ple, the Negroes, who constituted one- 
quarter (257%) of the population from 
18 to 21 years of age in the seventeen 
states received only 5.4 per cent of the 
allotments.5® 


570. S. Johnson, Patterns of Negro Segre- 
gation, p. 14. 

58L,, Eubank, op. cit., p. 153. 

59C, S. Johnson, op. cit., p. 13. 


In its study of the two Georgia 
eounties, Greene and Macon, Raper’s 
Preface to Peasantry is a glaring in- 
dictment of the Southern system of in- 
equalities. Not only do the differen- 
tials of expenditures of state funds by 
race stand out in alarming dispropor- 
tion,” but the expenditures of C.W.A. 
and F.E.R.A. funds was horrifying. 
Of $25,425.07 given to Greene County 
(57 per cent of whose school popula- 
tion was Negro), a total of $1,730.63 
was spent on the education of Negroes. 
The other $22,704.94 was spent on the 
white students (who constituted 43 
per cent of the school population). 

Macon County was as bad. Of the 
$8,186.37 received, $544.23 or 6.6 per 
cent went toward improving the edu- 
cation of the Negro; $7,642.14 or 93.4 
per cent went for the improvement of 
the education of the white. For each 
7d5¢ spent on a Negro child, $12.45 was 
spent on a white student.® 

One of the first and most serious 
consequences of such limited funds is 
curtailment of the length of the school 
year. “‘Opened October 15. Closed 
December 7. Lord, teach us to pray’’®” 
is too real a picture of the actuality. 
Six months is the longest school term 


617 bid. p. 309-310 furnishes the material 
for these two paragraphs. 

62Schrieke, op. cit., p. 158. A note this in- 
vestigator found on the window of a closed 
school. 





60P, P. 306-7. Public School Expenditures by Race 


1928 
Amount Proportion 
Greene Negro $3.11 1 
White 36.53 12 
Macon Negro $2.85 I 
White 53.28 8 


Proportion 
1934 of School 
Amount Proportion Population 
$1.84 1 57% 
30.87 17 43% 
1.82 1 70.1% 
47.10 25 29.9% 


At this time the state averages for Georgia were as follows: 


1928 White $36.88, Negro $5.07. 


1934 White $32.46, Negro $6.73. 
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most Southern Negroes have experi- 
enced.® 

All of these conditions together, 
number and location of schools, condi- 
tion of building and equipment, avail- 
ability of transportation, expendi- 
tures, and length of term, mean a re- 
duction of attendance, of course. 
More than that, summed up, they 
must mean a parody on education. 
Myrdal, viewing Southern schools ob- 
jectively, sees them as ineffectual at- 
tempts at education, as abysses of ig- 
norance,™ and is suecinet and definite 
in his recital of what is necessary for 
their salvation.© 

For the hope of the South, it should 
be remarked that North Carolina has 
led not only the South, but the whole 
nation in her provision of public 
schools for Negroes, with 2,141 public 
schools, 168 of them at high school lev- 
el, 5 state supported public institu- 
tions for higher learning, and $7,000,- 
000.00 annual expenditures for Negro 
education. 

Because teaching offers one of the 
few possibilities of making a steady, if 
small, income in a dignified manner, 
the Negro teacher is usually the aris- 


63],, Eubanks, op. cit., p. 152, says that 6 
months (1938-40) was the longest period 
Mississippi Negro schools had «ver seen. 

Dollard, op. cit., pp. 195-6, talks of short 
terms. 

Powdermaker, op. cit., speaks of 5-6 month 
terms, p. 317. Again p. 317 she says that 
Negro schools last only half as long as those 
for whites. 

C. 8. Johnson, Patterns of Negro Segrega- 
tion, p. 20, lists Mississippi terms in 1942 as 
4-7% months. 

64Myrdal, op. cit., p. 347. 

857 bid., p. 904. 

66Embree, op. cit., p. 37. ‘‘Negro Educa- 
tion in North Carolina,’’ School and Society, 
14:53, J1 30, ’21 gives additional facts 
about the early development of the Division 
of Negro Education in the North Carolina 
school system. 


tocrat of Negro society. It is not sur- 
prising, then, that education is listed 
as the most popular subject in the col- 
leges®* and in the graduate schools. 
Negroes, like white people, see teach- 
ing as a way up the social ladder. Yet 
the Negro teacher is woefully under- 
paid, even in comparison with the 
poorly paid white teachers in the 
South.” Even in the Negro graduate 
school the average salary for a faculty 
member is only $2,402.00 per year.” 


Because the elementary and second- 
ary school term is so short, the Negro 
teacher must work as a field hand in 
her off months in a good many in- 
stances. Even on the basis of training 


67Myrdal, op. cit., p. 875. 

68Walker, op. cit., p. 47, says 33 out of 
129 students in his study wanted to be 
teachers. 

69Powdermaker, op. cit., p. 319, gives an 
example. 

WCaliver, Fundamentals in the Education 
of Negroes, pp. 83 and 84. 

Dollard, op. cit., pp. 196-7 tells of salary 
differentials: white monthly pay range $75- 
200, Negro $25-75. 

Johnson, op. cit., p. 13. The average an- 
nual Negro salary in 17 states (1935-6) was 
$510 compared with $833 for whites. For 
male elementary school teachers in Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, June 1940, he quotes 
$54 for Negroes, $83 for whites as monthly 
salaries in rural areas; $58 for Negroes, 
$130 for whites in urban areas. 

Powdermaker, op. cit., p. 308 cites $35 per 
month for 5% months as average for Negro 
teachers, $75 per month for 8 months as 
average for whites. 

Raper and Reid, op. cit., p. 24 cite $30 
and below as not unusual for the monthly 
salary of a Negro teacher. 

Reuter, op. cit., p. 273 gives these annual 
appropriations for salaries for teachers of 
white and Negro children: 

Per Capita Allotment 


State White Negro 
Alabama $ 9.41 $1.78 
Mississippi 10.60 2.26 
South Carolina 10.00 1.44 
Louisiana 13.73 1.31 
Georgia 9.58 1.76 


71F, McCuistion, Graduate Instruction for 
Negroes in the United States, Nashville, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 1939, 


p. 90. 
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and experience these Negro teachers 
are discriminated against most shame- 
fully by the local authorities.7? Only 
the large cities present a better pic- 
ture.** Here, in urban areas, the 
N.A.A.C.P. and other pressure groups 
are bringing about changes and will 
continue to do so.4 ‘‘Ultimate equali- 
zation is inevitable, as it should be,”’ 
says a Southern newspaper editor.” 


Such salaries as Negro teachers are 
paid could not attract well trained 
persons, nor, more important, would 
they be likely to bring into being a 
high type of teacher training. Thus 
it is not surprising to find semi-liter- 
ate teachers in the lower grades.*® 
Dabney and McCuistion speak of the 
general low level of academic training 
on the part of college and graduate 


72Raper and Reid, op. cit., p. 113. ‘‘The 
1937-8 teaching salaries for Fulton County 
and Atlanta reveal much. On the basis of 
training and experience, the average monthly 
base state salary for a white teacher of 
Fulton County was $74.73; that of the 
Negro $51.17. But with supplementary sal- 
ary from the county added in, the white 
teachers averaged $148.28, the Negroes 
$60.19.’ 

@Ibid., p. 114, figures for Atlanta, 
Georgia, in contrast to the figures in note 
72 above: 

White Negro 

Base $74.73 $58.86 
With supplement 176.25 115.65 
74Myrdal, op. cit., p. 903. ‘‘The skilful 
strategy of the N. A. A. C. P. is going to 
enforce a raise in the wages of Southern 
Negro teachers .over the next decade.’’ V. 
Dabney, op. cit., p. 207, gives the N. A. A. 
C. P. credit for accomplishing much already. 

%5V. Dabney, op. cit., p. 207. 

76Dollard, op. cit., p. 198. ‘*Ten years ago 
(1927) educational tests were given to the 
Negro teachers and it was found that more 
than one-half of them tested around the 
fourth grade level.’’ 

Charles Dabney, op. cit., p. 475. In a test 
of 300 Alabama teachers, 80% of whom 
claimed they had had a high school educa- 
tion, the reading and mathematical average 
was equal to that of the average white 
eighth grader. 


faculties.?77 Though, as McCuistion 
admits, ‘‘It is significant that whereas 
in 1927 the 18 major Negro colleges 
had 36 per cent of their teachers with 
degrees above the A.B., today these 
colleges have 70 per cent of their 
teachers holding graduate degrees.’’™® 

The main need in teacher training 
on the lower levels is for a training 
that will fit the teachers to meet the 
needs of such schools as this article 
has attempted to picture.”® The rural 
aspect, the ungraded situation, must 
be emphasized in teacher training.®® 
More money, more facilities, and more 
time at the secondary level must be 
spent with the sole purpose in mind 
of preparing teachers adequate to the 
existing situation. Recent studies 
show that this work is even now in 
progress in some places.®4 

The virtual mushroom growth of 
Negro colleges since the first World 
War has made teaching the profession 
in which ambitious Negroes have the 
widest field for advancement. From 


77V. Dabney, op. cit., p. 276. ‘‘In 1938, a 
survey showed that of 299 members of facul- 
ties in the 37 colleges rated by the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, only 75 were Ph.D’s.’’ 

McCuistion, op. cit., p. 26 gives the further 
figures for the same survey; 587 M.A.’s, 
285 A.B.’s, and 52 with no degrees. 

McCuition, p. 97. The graduate faculties 
of Negro colleges offering work on that level 
include 9 A.B.’s, 69 M.A.’s and 58 (40%) 
Ph.D.’s. 

78Op. cit., p. xv. 

79Schrieke, op. cit., p. 174. 

80Caliver, op. cit., p. 63. 

81Jane Ellen McAllister, The Training of 
Negro Teachers in Louisiana, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, N. Y., 1929, es- 
pecially p. 82-94. 

Redecay, op. cit., p. 37-9. 

George W. Gore, In Service Professional 
Improvement of Negro Public School 
Teachers in Tennessee. Teachers College, 
Columbia University, N. Y., 1940, p. 74, 
gives a bibliography of other studies of 
Negro teachers in the various states. 
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1922 to 1935 the number of Negro col- 
leges grew from 70 to 111, the number 
of students enrolled from 5,231 to 26,- 
339.82 These schools, of course, were 
located largely in the South,*? and 
within the South there was a further 
concentration of the students in a few 
large centers. In 1923, 67 per cent 
(2,205) of the students attended 8 of 
the 84 colleges.** The 32 publicly con- 
trolled institutions attracted 16,138 
students in 1938, while the 67 pri- 
vately controlled institutions enrolled 
19,302.85 In that year the largest col- 
lege enrolled less than 1,500 Ne- 
groes.*® 


The conditions of higher education 
for Negroes varied from state to state. 
Usually, like the secondary schools, 
they were poor in proportion to the 
number of Negroes in the state. The 
four states with the largest percent- 
ages of Negroes in the population, Mis- 
sissippi, Georgia, South Carolina, and 
Arkansas, ranked lowest in the per 
capita appropriations for colleges. 
Seven had no provisions for accredit- 
ing Negro college work.*? 

In terms of endowment for white 


82McCuistion, op. cit., p. 17 gives the full 
set of figures: 

1916, 2,637 students. 

1922, 70 schools, 5,631 students. 

1924, 84 schools, 7,641 students. 

1927, 99 schools, 13,197 students. 

1932, 106 schools, 22,197 students. 

1935, 111 schools, 26,339 students. 

1938, 98 schools, 33,915 students. 

V. Dabney, op. cit., p. 205, quotes these 
and adds 1941 figures for student popula- 
tion, 45,000. 

837 bid., p. 20 gives a chart showing loca- 
tions. 

84¢‘Negro Universities and Colleges’’ 
School and Society, 17:350-1, Mr 31, ’23. 

85Martin D. Jenkins, ‘‘Enrollment in 
Negro Colleges and Universities,’’ School 
and Society, 50:141, Jl 29, ’39. 

86McCuistion, op. cit., p. 19. 

87Alabama, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Tennes- 
see, Delaware, Georgia, and Mississippi. 


colleges these Negro colleges were vir- 
tually bankrupt, only four boasting 
an endowment over $5,000,000.008§ 
Most of them are still affiliated with 
religious organizations,®® and they run 
on faith and a shoestring. As a result, 
very few of the Negro colleges and 
universities can begin to compare with 
the better white institutions.” 


With the great emphasis on spread- 
ing the gospel, sometimes the gospel 
of literacy, many of these institutions 
are virtual teacher training schools, 
eall them what you will, colleges or 
universities.*! 


As Caliver points out, the Negro 
college needs more of an income, espe- 
cially for scholarships and loans; less 


competition from other shoestring 
colleges; a new purposive curriculum 


to fit the needs of the Negro; clearer 
objectives; and an extra-curricular 
program to make it at all vital.®* 


If undergraduate opportunities for 
Negroes are rare, graduate and profes- 


88V. Dabney, op. cit., p. 227, lists Hamp- 
ton as having an endowment of $10,000,000, 
Tuskegee, Atlanta, and Fisk as having more 
than $5,000,000. 

McCuistion, op. cit., p. 25, enumerates as 
follows: 1 has more than 10 millions, 2 more 
than 5 millions, 2 more than 1 million, 4 be- 
tween half a million and a million, and 15 
under half a million. 

89McCuistion, op. cit., p. 23. 

2Schrieke, op. cit., p. 173. 

91] bid., p. 172. 

Powdermaker cites a representative case 
(op. cit., p. 319) where ‘‘the allocation of 
students within the college is typical and 
suggestive.’’ The five departments of study 
are represented by the following numbers of 
students: 


Arts and Science 56 
Mechanical Arts 1 
Agriculture 123 
Home Economics 76 
Teacher Training 160 


92Fundamentals in the Education of 
Negroes, p. 59-60. 

Schrieke, op. cit., p. 174. ‘‘ Fewer as well 
as better colleges for Negroes are indi- 
cated.’’ 
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sional training is almost impossible to 
attain. ‘‘The caste system represented 
by the Southern state legislatures 
makes no provisions for the education 
of colored physicians, dentists, or law- 
yers.’”®? Only 10 of the Negro insti- 
tutions give graduate instruction,” 
and none of these gives the Ph.D. in 
any subject.®° Of the average salary 
and training of the faculty members 
we have already spoken.** It might 
be added, however, that the trained 
faculty members on Negro graduate 
school faculties have largely gained 
their backgrounds with considerable 
hardship at good white schools,*” but 
they are not numerous enough to make 
graduate schools for Negroes anything 
but feeble attempts. 


Since the United States Supreme 
Court handed down its decision for 
equality of educational opportunity in 
the Gaines Case in 1939, there has 
been haste and activity to accomplish 
the impossible, to make the education- 
al facilities for the Negro in the South 
equal to those of the whites, especially 
in the higher brackets. In the field of 
graduate instruction this will be even 


Dollard, op. cit., p. 240. 

94V, Dabney, p. 227. Howard, Atlanta, 
Fisk, Hampton, Prairie View State College 
(Texas), Virginia State College, Agricul- 
tural and Technical College of North 
Carolina, North Carolina State College, 
Xavier University and Southern University 
in Louisiana. 

%7bid., p. 226. 

86McCuistion, op. cit., p. 48-54, gives rat- 
ing profiles for all ten of these schools. 

87McCuistion, op. cit., p. 28. Universities 
which trained Negro faculty included Chi- 
cago (111), Columbia (121), Howard (66), 
Iowa (48), Michigan (48), Fisk (44), and 
Oberlin (41). 

87bid., p. 33-99 treats the question of 
graduate instruction for Negroes fully. 

Dabney, op. cit., p. 227-230, gives a 
Southern white’s views. 

Johnson, op. cit., p. 181, gives a Negro’s 
views. 


more difficult than in undergraduate, 
with only one well equipped law school 
for Negroes in this country and with 
only two schools for Negro students 
of medicine and dentistry. The South- 
erner suggests state funds to estab- 
lished private Negro colleges, out-of- 
state tuition for ambitious and insis- 
tent Negroes, the use of the faculties 
of neighboring white state schools,® 
and regional schools built up through 
the contributions of the several states 
involved, which will fulfill the provi- 
sions of the Supreme Court decision 
by being equal to the state university 
for whites in any one of the individ- 
ual contributing states! but which 
would violate the Gaines decision in 
that it stipulated that equal opportu- 
nities must be provided ‘‘within the 
state.’’ 

First on the agenda in the new re- 
construction, the reconstruction of Ne- 
gro schools, must be a system of adult 
education. More W.P.A. projects in 
literacy after this war would employ 
many in a useful capacity.'®! Three- 
fourths of Negro children in the past 
have failed to get beyond the fourth 
grade.!°? They must be taught to read 
and write. 

Just as the South’s schools can’t 
continue to be supported by private 
philanthropy, so must they not be sup- 
ported by Federal philanthropy. 
Schrieke tells of a superintendent of 
schools who closed the Negro school 
early because, ‘‘he hoped for Federal 


99V. Dabney, op. cit., p. 215-6. 

Johnson, op. cit., p. 19. 

100V, Dabney, op. cit., p. 221-2. 

101Reid, op. cit., p. 39, claims that W.P.A. 
projects taught reading and writing to 400,- 
000 Negroes past school age in 1933-7. 

102Caliver, op. cit., pp. 66-7. 

103Myrdal, op. cit., p. 907, Johnson, op. 
cit., stress need for adult education also. 
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money, and closing the Negro schools 
would be the right policy to induce the 
‘nigger lovers’ in Washington to help 
him out,’’% 

Apart from philanthropy there is 
need of Federal support of Southern 
schools. It is to such Federal aid 
that Americans look for the erasing of 
existing discrepancies, even in white 
education.1°° But this support must 
be wisely administered and super- 
vised. Occasions such as those related 
by Raper must not be countenanced. 
Myrdal suggests that the Federal gov- 
ernment pay original building costs 
and basic teachers’ salaries all over 
the country, provided no local dis- 
crimination is made on any basis.1%* 
The Educational Policies Committee 
of the N.E.A. goes further into detail 
as to the need, cost, and financing, as 
well as the administration of such a 
program.!°8 For the purposes of this 
paper suffice it to say that such Fed- 
eral aid is looked,on as the deus ex 
machina of the present day education- 
al drama. 

Money given has strings attached. 
Though the Federal government will 
not want to dictate curriculum and 
educational policy, it will want to see, 
in addition to an equal distribution 
of funds, that an education is given 


1040p, cit., p. 158. 

105Johnson, op. cit., p. 321ff; Caliver, op. 
cit., pp. 75.8. 

106Myrdal, op. cit., pp 884-5. 

107#ducation and Economic Well Being in 
American Democracy, Chapters VII, VIII, 
IX. 

108M yrdal, op. cit., p. 905. 


that is in keeping with the democratic 
tradition. ‘‘ What is needed is an edu- 
eation which makes the Negro child 
adaptable to and movable in the Amer- 
ican culture at large,’’! says Myr- 
dal. J. W. Johnson, along the same 
tack, says, ‘‘But we need not only an 
education that will enable us to meet 
the general situation as American cit- 
izens, we need also an education that 
will enable us to meet our peculiar 
situation as Negro Americans.’’!!¢ 
There must, then, be education to the 
situation. Similarly, there must be ed- 
ucation in the democratic principles; 
education for slave or caste participa- 
tion must go.!!1_ This will mean that 
tensions will result as one people gains 
privileges and another sees them 
gained and thinks it is losing.4* But 
such tensions certainly will not be 
more dangerous than the latent dyna- 
mite of the present situation. 

With or without the acquiescence 
of the white man, the Negro will 
rise,*** 

Literacy among the Negroes is mak- 
ing swift and accelerating strides. 
With it, despite obstacles and opposi- 
tion, has come a broadening of eco- 
nomic opportunity and well-being. 

Many feel that, since we must give 
way to a greater democracy, it should 
be done gracefully. 


1090p. cit., p. 906. 

110Negro American, What Now? 
111Dollard, op. cit., p. 190. 
112Powdermaker, op. cit., p. 322. 
113Myrdal, op. cit., p. 879. 
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Book REvIEws 


How and Why The War Was Won* 


No other Biennial Report of the 
Chief of Staff of the United States 
Army to the Secretary of War has 
earried the significance, been replete 
with such vital military information, 
attracted such keen and widespread 
public attention and concern, and 
covered such grave and decisive years 
as the one for the period July 1, 1943 
to June 30, 1945. No other Chief of 
Staff has had the opportunity to sum- 
marize the achievements of so great 
a military striking force. In no other 
period of American history have the 
colors of the United States been car- 
ried victoriously on so many battle 
fields. For the first time since assum- 
ing office six years ago, General Mar- 
shall is able to report ‘‘that the se- 
curity of the United States is entirely 
in our own hands.”’ 

How this security was achieved is 
the main subject of the Chief of 
Staff’s Report. He accounts for vic- 
tory in Europe, victory over Japan, 
discusses the problems of occupation 
and of manpower requirements, 
evaluates our weapons and concludes 
with a plea for universal military 
training. 

In order to understand the cam- 
paigns that resulted in victory in 
Europe it is necessary to refer to the 


*General Marshall, The Winning of the 
War in Europe and the Pacific. Biennial Re- 
port of the Chief of Staff of the United 
States Army 1943 to 1945, to the Secretary 
of War. Washington: U. S. Government 
Printing Office, New York: Simon and 
Schuuster, 1945, Pp. 123 with maps. 

NOTE. The reviewer has taken the liberty 
to depart somewhat from the orthodox pro- 
cedure of critically reviewing in brief com- 
pass the volume under consideration. In- 
stead, more importance has been attached to 
the strategic highlights of campaign and to 
summarizing the achievements of the United 
States Army on a broad canvas in a form 
suitable for use in college freshman and 
sophomore survey courses. 


decisions which launched them. The 
forces of the United States and Great 
Britain were deployed under a single 
strategic control exercised by the 
group known as the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff. There was general agreement 
among this group that the final blow 
against Germany must be delivered 
across the English Channel and east- 
ward through the plains of Western 
Europe. A tentative target date for 
the cross-Channel operations, desig- 
nated by the code name RouNDUP, was 
set for the summer of 1943. An emer- 
gency plan, given the code name 
SLEDGEHAMMER, was to provide for a 
diversionary assault on the French 
coast at a much earlier date if such 
a desperate measure became necessary 
to save the Soviet front. But poverty 
of equipment, especially in landing 
craft, and the short period remaining 
when the weather would permit cross- 
Channel movement of small craft, 
ruled out the diversionary operation 
of SLEDGEHAMMER for 1942. 

After prolonged discussions, it be- 
came evident that the only operation 
that could be undertaken with a fair 
prospect of success in 1942 was TorcH, 
the assault on North Africa. Such a 
landing, however, meant not only the 
abandonment of the possibility for 
any operation in Western Europe that 
year, but that the necessary build-up 
for the cross-Channel assault could 
not be completed in 1943. Torcu, re- 
ports General Marshall, would bleed 
most of our resources in the Atlantic, 
and would confine us in the Pacific to 
the holding of the Hawaii-Midway 
line and the preservation of com- 
munications to Australia. The North 
African operation proved successful 
even beyond original calculations. 
Tunisia was a lure into which the 
German Command continued to pour 
great quantities of men and matériel, 
commitments that proved disastrous 
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to the enemy. For, at the conclusion 
of the North African campaign, near- 
ly 200,000 tons of enemy matériel had 
been destroyed and 349,206 Italian 
and German troops had been killed 
and captured. 

Even with the successful com- 
pletion of the Tunisian campaign, the 
Chiefs of Staff considered a direct 
attack on Festung Europa, in either 
Western Europe or Southern France, 
impossible of achievement. Conse- 
quently, an intermediate step, an as- 
sault in Sicily—known as operation 
Husky—was approved. It was also 
resolved at Casablanca to resume 
amassing in the United Kingdom as 
quickly as possible the forces neces- 
sary to invade Western Europe. ‘‘ This 
build-up was to be one of the most 
tremendous logistical undertakings in 
military history.’’ 

In May 1943, before the assault on 
Sicily was actually undertaken, the 
President of the United States, the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain and 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff met 
again in Washington. This TRIDENT 
Conference decided to extend Allied 
influence in the Mediterranean to the 
point where Italy would be forced to 
withdraw from the war, The Chiefs 
of Staff approved the plan of the 
United States Air Force to strike 
Germany a serious blow by reducing 
her great oil resources at Ploesti in 
Rumania. Plans for a direct assault 
from the United Kingdom into Eu- 
rope’s classic battlegrounds were re- 
affirmed. Even though the Allies were 
firmly entrenched in North Africa, 
they considered impracticable an at- 
tempt to invade Germany from across 
the Alpine barrier. General Marshall 
observes: ‘‘In Europe’s innumerable 
wars no vigorously opposed crossing 
of the Alps had ever been successfully 
executed.’’ (p. 11.) Operation OvEr- 
LORD, the new code name for the as- 
sault on France, which replaced 
Rounpup, was formally accepted and, 
for the purposes of planning, the 
spring of 1944 was designated as the 
target date. 


The amphibious assault of the is- 
land of Sicily was launched on 10 
July 1943 under unfavorable weather 
conditions and the tragic difficulties 
of friendly aircraft fire. The problem 
of supply over the beaches was espe- 
cially acute during the first two days. 
This beach-supply operation first 
proved the excellence of our 2%-ton 
amphibious truck, the ‘‘DuxKw,’’ an 
official designation which quickly be- 
came popularized as ‘‘Duck.’’ 

Operation Husky, as had been 
hoped, precipitated a political disaster 
for the Axis leading to the resigna- 
tion of Mussolini on 25 July 1943. In 
August President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill with the combined 
Chiefs of Staff met at the Citadel in 
Quebec, in a meeting designated as 
the QuapRANT Conference. There was 
planned operation AVALANCHE, the 
invasion of the Italian mainland, 
which eapitalized on the collapse of 
Italian resistance; offered a field for 
engaging German divisions which 
otherwise might have operated against 
the Red Army and later the forces in 
France ; provided airfields from which 
the German homeland and the Bal- 
kans were bombed from substantially 
shorter range; and completed Allied 
control of the Mediterranean. 

The Combined Chiefs of Staff at 
the QuapRANT Conference also con- 
ceived the operation against Southern 
France—ANnvit—‘‘undertaken to es- 
tablish a lodgement in the Toulon- 
Marseille area and to exploit north- 
ward in order to create a diversion in 
connection with OvERLORD.’’ 

By the time of the Sextant Con- 
ference at Cairo in November 1943 it 
was clear how the defeat of Germany 
could be brought about, but the Allies 
were beset by innumerable specific 
problems of implementing the desired 
strategy. The greatest of these by far 
was the critical shortage of landing 
craft. The shipyards of the United 
Kingdom and the United States broke 
all records to meet requirements but 
there still were not enough landing 
craft in sight. Therefore, two major 
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decisions were made: ‘‘The target 
date of invasion was advanced from 
early May to early June, even though 
this pushed us closer to the time when 
weather conditions would turn against 
us. The operations in Southern 
France, which were originally to be 
made simultaneously with the attack 
on Normandy, were delayed months 
so that landing craft could be used 
first in the Channel, then rushed to 
the Mediterranean to do double duty 
both in OvEeRLORD and ANvIL.’’ Gen- 
eral Dwight D. Eisenhower was se- 
lected as the supreme Allied Com- 
mander for OVERLORD. 

In the spring of 1944, three months 
before D-day, the Allied air forces 
began the effective isolation of the 
‘invasion coast’’ through destructive 
attacks on key bridges and rail cen- 
ters. This air preparation was a de- 
cisive factor in the initial success of 
OVERLORD. 

The powerful Wehrmacht disinte- 
grated under the combined Allied 
blows, and the swift advances into the 
mountains of Austria and Bohemia 
prevented the establishment of an in- 
ner fortress. ‘‘Surrounded on all 
fronts by chaos and overwhelming de- 
feat, the emissaries of the German 
government surrendered to the Allies 
at Reims on 7 May 1945, all land, sea, 
and air forces of the Reich.’’ (p. 51.) 

Such is the resumé of General Mar- 
shall’s report on ‘‘Victory in Enu- 
rope,’’ but the steps in German de- 
feat, as described by captured mem- 
bers of the High Command, were: 

1, Failure to mvade England. 
Hitler’s first military set-back oc- 
curred when, after the collapse of 
France, England did not capitulate. 
The unexpectedly swift victory over 
France and Great Britain’s continua- 
tion of the war found the General 
Staff unprepared for an invasion of 
England. 

2. The Campaign of 1941 in the 
Soviet Union. The German High 
Command considered that one ener- 
getic push would be sufficient to 
finish the Soviets and did not en- 


vision nor plan for a winter cam- 
paign. A sudden change in the 
weather brought disaster. The Red 
Army defense, a terrific snow storm, 
and extremely unseasonable cold in 
the Christmas week of 1941 pre- 
cipitated the strategic defeat of the 
German armed forces. 

3. Stalingrad. Disregarding the 
military lessons of history, Hitler, in- 
stead of attacking the Soviet armies 
massed in the North, personally 
planned and directed a campaign to 
deprive the Soviet Union of her vital 
industries and raw materials by cut- 
ting the Volga at Stalingrad and seiz- 
ing the Caucasian oil fields. The cam- 
paign collapsed before Stalingrad 
with the magnificent Russian defense 
of that city and in the Northern foot- 
hills of the Caucasus, where a break- 
down of German transport to the 
front left the German armor stalled 
for three weeks for lack of fuel in the 
critical summer months of 1942. 

4. Invasion of North Africa. Allied 
landings in North Africa came as a 
surprise to the German High Com- 
mand. Since no advance preparations 
had been made by the Germans to re- 
pel such an Allied invasion of North 
Africa, all subsequent efforts to coun- 
ter the Allies suffered from hasty im- 
provisation. 

5. The Invasion of France. All Ger- 
man headquarters expected the Allied 
invasion of France, but both Colonel 
General Jod] and Field Marshal Kei- 
tel believed that the invasion could be 
repulsed or at worst contained. Both 
named the Allied air arm as the deci- 
sive factor in the German failure. 
Moreover, Hitler was much surprised 
with the complete failure of his or- 
dered Avranches-Mortain counterat- 
tack and was still further surprised at 
the audacious exploitation of the 
American breakthrough at Avranches 
during this counterattack. 

6. The Ardennes Counterattack. 
This reckless operation irreparably 
damaged the comparatively fresh ar- 
mored divisions of the Sixth Panzer 
Army, the principal element of Ger- 
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many’s strategic reserve, at a moment 
when every available reserve was 
needed to repulse the expected Soviet 
attack in the East. 

7. The Crossing of the Rhine. Even 
after the failure of the German coun- 
teroffensive in the Ardennes, the Ger- 
mans believed that the Rhine line 
could be held The loss of the Remagen- 
bridge, however, exploded this hope. 
The entire Rhine defensive line had 
to be weakened in the attempt to con- 
tain the bridgehead, and the disorder- 
ly German retreat in the Saar and the 
Palatinate rendered easy the subse- 
quent drive eastward of the Allied 
Armies towards Hamburg, Leipzig, 
and Munich. 

Of all the battle fronts of the global 
war, the situation in East Asia in 1943 
was the bleakest for the United Na- 
tions. The Combined Chiefs of Staff 
recognized that Germany had to be 
defeated first and that the quickest 
approach to Japan was across the Pa- 
cific, spearheaded by our Navy. Nev- 
ertheless, they believed that China 
must be given sufficient support to 
keep her in the war. At the TRIDENT 
Conference in Washington it was de- 
cided ‘‘to maintain an unremitting of- 
fensive pressure on the Japanese even 
while our forces closed in to deliver 
the knock-out blow to Italy and we 
were gathering the tremendous re- 
sources in the United Kingdom that 
would be necessary to force the conti- 
nent. Japan would be approached 
both from the West and from the 
East. On the Asiatic mainland it was 
determined to build up the flow of 
material to China via the air route 
over the ‘‘hump’’ and to initiate ag- 
gressive land and air operations to re- 
establish surface communications with 
beleaguered China. In the Pacific, 
General MacArthur and Admiral 
Nimitz were directed to move against 
the Japanese outer defenses, ejecting 
the enemy from the Aleutians and 
seizing the Marshalls, some of the Car- 
olines, the remainder of the Solomons, 
the Bismarck Archipelago, and the re- 
mainder of New Guinea.’’ (p. 11.) 


Top priority was given the Air Trans- 
port Command to increase the capac- 
ity of the aerial route over the Hump 
to 10,000 tons a month. Three months 
later the QuapRANT Conference decid- 
ed to enlarge the capacity of the 
Hump route to 20,000 tons a month. 
At this Conference the Southeast Asia 
Command was created under Admiral 
the Lord Louis Mountbatten. Lt. Gen. 
Stillwell, who commanded the China- 
Burma-India United States Theater, 
was made his deputy. Only by air 
supply was the Burma campaign at all 
possible. This campaign continued 
with intensity during the monsoon sea- 
son of 1944. In the meantime Admiral 
Mountbatten prepared for operation 
Dracuta to seize Rangoon amphibi- 
ously from the South. In the latter 
stages of the Burma campaign, Amer- 
ican troops of the Mars force, a bri- 
gade of two regiments, succeeded the 
GaLanap, a specially jungle trained 
American infantry combat team that 
had advanced with the Chinese down 
the Hukawag Valley. By January 
1945, Hump cargo had been increased 
to the amazing rate of 46,000 tons a 
month. This vital and hazardous traf- 
fic stands as one of the great logistical 
accomplishments of the war against 
Japan. It alone made possible the in- 
dispensable support which General 
Chennault’s Fourteenth Air Force 
was able to give the Chinese armies 
and the attacks by China-based super- 
fortresses on Japan’s home islands. 
In the autumn of 1943 a series of 
operations was initiated which, less 
than a year later, had given the Unit- 
ed States mastery of the Pacific. The 
first step was the seizure of the Gil- 
bert Islands, designated operation 
Gatvanic. From the Gilberts, Ad- 
miral Nimitz turned to operation 
FuintLocK—the seizure of several 
atolls in the Marshall Islands. Control 
of the Marshalls enabled the interdic- 
tion by air of the enemy naval base at 
Truk until the advance into the Car- 
olines could definitely isolate it. Con- 
current with these moves were opera- 
tions in the Southwest against the 
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western end of New Britain. The 
prompt ‘‘roll-up’’ of the bases, per- 
sonnel, and matériel in Australia and 
the islands of the South Pacific per- 
mitted the same equipment to be util- 
ized again and again, so that despite 
the lower priority given Pacific oper- 
ations they could be continued. Oper- 
ation Foracer to capture the Maria- 
nas was next on Admiral Nimitz’s 
schedule. Extremely heavy fighting in 
June and July 1944 secured Saipan 
and Tinian. Even before the capture 
of the Marianas was completed, air- 
fields were under construction on Sai- 
pan and Guam, from which Super- 
fortresses could begin the strategic 
bombardment of the main Japanese 
Island of Honshu. The first major 
strike was delivered 24 November 
1944. 

While the Octagon Conference was 
in progress in Quebec (September 
1944), Admiral Halsey recommended 
to Admiral Nimitz that the three pro- 
jected intermediate operations against 
Yap, Mindanao, and Tauland and 
Sangihe Islands to the Southeast be 
cancelled, and that our forces attack 
Leyte in the central Philippines as 
soon as possible. Accordingly, Gen- 
eral MacArthur shifted his plans to 
land on Leyte 20 October, instead of 
20 December, the previously intended 
target date. 

November was filled with bitter 
fighting for Leyte, rendered the more 
difficult by typhoons which inaugurat- 
ed the rainy season. By 1 December 
seven divisions were well established 
ashore, five airfields were in operation, 
and the Visayan Seas under firm na- 
val control. While mopping-up con- 
tinued on Leyte, General MacArthur 
had sent a landing force of two regi- 
ments into Southern Mindoro off the 
Southern coast of Luzon. In the first 
week of January 1945 a new Ameri- 
ean assault force gathered east of Ley- 
te, slipped through the Surigao Strait, 
passed into the Mindanao and Sulu 
Seas to invade Luzon by effecting a 
landing in Lingayen Gulf, its classic 
point of greatest vulnerability. 


On 9 January the United States 
Sixth Army hit the beaches in Lin- 
gayen Gulf. By nightfall, 68,000 
troops were ashore and in control of 
a 15-mile beachhead 6,000 yards deep. 
On the morning of 16 February two 
long trains of Army C-47 transports 
dropped troops of the veteran 503d 
Parachute Regiment on the ‘‘ Rock’’— 
the two and three-fourths square-mile 
island of Corregidor that controls Ma- 
nila Bay. Simultaneously, troops of 
the 34th Infantry Regiment hit the 
shore in assault boats at San José 
South Deck. Of the 3,038 Americans 
who took back Corregidor, 136 were 
killed, 8 were missing, and 531 wound- 
ed. Manila Bay was open in early 
March. In less than two months Gen- 
eral MacArthur accomplished what 
the Japanese had needed six to do 
after Pearl Harbor. 

Landings were made during March 
on the Western tip of Mindanao, sec- 
ond largest island in the Philippine 
group, on Panay, Cebu, and Negros. 
Allied gains in the Southwest Pacific 
were extended on 1 May by an am- 
phibious force of Australian and 
Netherlands East Indies troops which 
landed on the oil-rich Tarakan Island 
off the Northeast coast of Borneo. 

In the meantime, the net was clos- 
ing around Japan. Superforts were 
blasting the great cities of the Japa- 
nese Islands on an ever-increasing 
seale. On 19 February the V Marine 
Corps landed along the South coast of 
Iwo Jima, 775 miles from the main 
Japanese Island of Honshu. The Iwo 
airfields saved hundreds of battle dam- 
aged B-29’s unable to make the full 
return flight to their bases in the Mar- 
ianas, 800 miles further to the South. 
The offensive on the Ryukus was 
launched on 26 Mareh while the 
XXIV Army Corps and the III Ma- 
rine Corps established beachheads on 
the west coast of narrow Okinawa on 
1 April. Ferocious fighting for the 
island continued until 21 June when 
all organized resistance ceased. Dur- 
ing July superbombers steadily in- 
creased the seale of their attacks on 
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the Japanese homeland. The Third 
Fleet augmented by British units re- 
peatedly and effectively shelled indus- 
tries along the coast. 

In these early summer months Gen- 
eral MacArthur and Admiral Nimitz 
were preparing to execute two plans 
for the invasion of Japan: the first, 
known as operation OLYMPIC, provid- 
ed for a three-pronged assault on 
southern Kyushu in the fall of 1945. 
The second phase of the Japanese in- 
vasion, operation CoRoNET, was to be 
carried out in the early spring of 
1946. The two veteran Pacific Armies, 
the Eighth and Tenth Armies, were to 
be followed ashore by the First Army, 
which had spearheaded our victory in 
Europe and was to be redeployed for 
the final battle of the Pacific. These 
three Armies were to have the mission 
of destroying the Japanese Army on 
the main home island and to occupy 
the Tokyo-Yokohama areas. Such were 
the plans for final victory over Japan. 

But, on 6 August the atomic bomb 
was dropped on the military base city 
of Hiroshima. Two days later the So- 
viet Union declared war on Japan and 
Russian divisions advanced swiftly in- 
to Manchuria and South into Kara- 
futo—the Southern half of the Island 
of Sakhalin. To the South strong mo- 
bile forces crossed the Gobi Desert to- 
ward Southern Manchuria. Then, on 
9 August, the Strategic Air Forces 
loosed the second atomic bomb on Na- 
gasaki, which displayed greater de- 
structive blast and fire than the Hiro- 
shima bomb. The enemy’s situation 
was hopeless. On 10 August the Japa- 
nese Government sued for peace on 
the general terms enunciated by the 
Allied powers in the Potsdam Confer- 
ence. 

How did we dare to mount opera- 
tions all over the world with a strate- 
gic inferiority in numbers of troops? 
The answer is to be found in the gen- 
eral and decisive superiority of our 
weapons. General Marshall states: 
“‘Were it not for superiority in the 
air and on the sea, in mobility and in 
firepower we could not have achieved 


tactical superiority at the points cho. 
sen for attack nor have prevented the 
enemy from bringing greater forces 
to bear against us.’’ (p. 95.) 

In the development of aircraft and 
ships United States factories gave the 
Allies both a qualitative and quantita- 
tive advantage over Germany and Ja- 
pan. In the field of aircraft arma- 
ment, American matériel was excel- 
lent. The .50-caliber aircraft machine 
gun was one of the most reliable weap- 
ons of the war while the 75-mm air- 
craft cannon was a heavier gun than 
any other air force has ever mounted. 
Radar equipment developed by the 
United States and Great Britain was 
superior to the electronics devices of 
either Germany or Japan. In the field 
of amphibious assault craft there was 
nothing anywhere which compared 
with or even resembled British and 
American landing ships with ramp 
prows and the dozens of other type 
eraft which put our armies ashore 
from Normandy to North Africa to 
Okinawa. Credit for the initial de- 
velopment of these special types must 
go to Lord Louis Mountbatten and the 
staff of the special British Commando 
forces under his direction. The great- 
est advantage in equipment the Unit- 
ed States enjoyed was in our multi- 
ple-drive motor equipment, principal- 
ly the jeep and the 214-ton truck. 
Profiting from the mass production 
achievements of its automotive indus- 
try, the United States made all its 
forces truck-drawn and had enough 
trucks left over to supply the British 
and Russians with large numbers of 
motor vehicles. American bombs and 
the newest fusing and control devices 
which guide them to their targets had 
no counterpart. Overshadowing all 
other technological advance of the war 
was the Allied development of the 
atomie explosive. 

However, General Marshall admits 
that the German smokeless powder 
was superior to our ammunition and 
acknowledges that the German Tiger 
and Panther tanks outmatched our 
Sherman tanks in direct combat. This 
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was due to the different concepts of 
the tactical réle of the tank and radi- 
eal differences in strategy. Our Persh- 
ing tank which reached the battle- 
fields last winter was equal to any- 
thing the Germans had, yet lighter 
(43 tons), faster and more durable. 

Finally, the United States industri- 
al establishment not only equipped 
our Army, but also contributed heav- 
ily to the hitting power of Great Brit- 
ain and Russia. In the two years in- 
cluded in General Marshall’s report 
we shipped to Britain 76,737 jeeps, 
98,207 trucks, 12,431 tanks, and 1,031 
pieces of heavy artillery while the So- 
viets received during this same period 
218,356 jeeps, 218,888 trucks, 4,177 
tanks, and 252 pieces of heavy artil- 
lery. 

In regard to troop requirements, the 
Chief of Staff draws attention to how 
exactly the mobilization plan fitted the 
requirements for victory. When Ad- 
miral Doenitz surrendered the Ger- 
man Government, every American di- 
vision was in the operational theaters 
and all but two had seen action. The 
General observes : 


The significance of these facts should be 
carefully considered. Even with two-thirds 
of the German Army engaged by Russia, it 
took every man the Nation saw fit to mobil- 
ize to do our part of the job in Europe and 
at the same time to keep the Japanese enemy 
under control in the Pacific. What would 
have been the result had the Red Army been 
defeated and the British Islands invaded, we 
can. only guess. The possibility is rather ter- 
rifying. (p. 107.) 


This epic of Allied achievement 
should make the heart of every Ameri- 
can swell with pride. Yet, we are re- 
minded that this nation can take little 
credit for its part in staving off disas- 
ter in the critical days of 1942 when 
the Japanese conquered all of Malay- 
sia, occupied Burma, and threatened 
India while the German armies ap- 
proached the Volga and the Isthmus 
of Suez. Marshall is certain ‘‘that the 
refusal of the British and Russian peo- 
ples to accept what appeared to be in- 


evitable defeat was the great factor in 
the salvage of our civilization.’’ 
(p. 1.) 

If we examine, further, General 
Marshall’s Report to garner still more 
information as to why the Allies 
achieved victory and Germany and 
Japan failed, we find these disclosures 
by the War Department General 
Staff : 


No evidence has yet been found that the 
German High Command had any over-all 
strategic plan. Although the High Com- 
mand approved Hitler’s policies in principle, 
his impetuous strategy outran German mili- 
tary capabilities and ultimately led to Ger- 
man defeat... . His military self-confidence 
became unassailable after the victory in 
France, and he began to disparage substan- 
tially the ideas of his generals even in the 
presence of junior officers. Thus no General 
Staff objection was expressed when Hitler 
made the fatal decision to invade Soviet 
Russia. 

Field Marshal Keitel reveals that Italy’s 
declaration of war was contrary to her agree- 
ment with Germany. Both Keitel and Jodl 
agree that it was undesired. From the be- 
ginning Italy was a burden on the German 
war potential. Dependent upon Germany 
and German-oceupied territories for oil and 
coal Italy was a constant source of economic 
attrition. Mussolini’s unilateral action in at- 
tacking Greece and Egypt forced the Ger- 
mans into the Balkan and African cam- 
paigns, resulting in over-extension of the 
German armies which subsequently became 
one of the principal factors in Germany’s 
defeat. 

Nor is there evidence of close strategic 
coordination between Germany and Japan. 
The German General Staff recognized that 
Japan was bound by the neutrality pact with 
Russia but hoped that the Japanese would 
tie down strong British and American land, 
sea, and air forces in the Far East. 

In the absence of any evidence so far to 
the contrary, it is believed that Japan also 
acted unilaterally and not in accordance with 
a unified strategic plan. (pp. 1-2.) 


Thus we learn that the Axis existed 
on paper only. Not only were the Eu- 
ropean partners of the Axis unable to 
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coordinate their plans and resources 
and agree within their own nations 
how best to proceed, but the Eastern 
partner, Japan, was working in even 
greater discord. Eager to capitalize 
on the preoccupation of the Western 
powers in Europe, Japan was so 
greedy for her own immediate con- 
quests that she laid her strategy, not 
to help Germany defeat Russia and 
Great Britain, but to accumulate loot 
in the Far East while there was no 
real force to stop her. 

General George C. Marshall, in con- 
cluding his Report, felt that he had a 
duty, a responsibility, to present his 
conception, from a military point of 
view, of the forces required to pre- 
vent another international catastro- 
phe. He introduces the ominous warn- 
ing ‘‘that twice in recent history the 
factories and farms and people of the 
United States have foiled aggressor 
nations ; conspirators against the peace 
would not give us a third opportu- 
nity.”” Had Germany remained unde- 
feated for two more years Eastern 
American cities would have been un- 
der rocket bombardment. The Gen- 
eral is convinced that another war 
would start with a lightning attack to 
take us unaware. He reminds us that 
‘‘the technique of war has brought the 
United States, its homes and factories 
into the front line of world conflict. 
They escaped destructive bombard- 
ment in the second World War. They 
would not in a third.’’ (p. 118.) 

However, technology has not elimi- 
nated the need for men in war. ‘‘The 
Air Forces, which were the highest 
developed technologically of any of 
our armed forces in this war, required 
millions of men to do their job. Every 
B-29 that winged over Japan was de- 
pendent on the efforts of 12 officers 
and 73 men in the immediate combat 
area alone.’’ (p. 119.) 

Therefore, General Marshall main- 
tains that an unbroken period of one 
year’s training appears essential to 
the success of a sound security plan 
based on the concept of a citizen army. 
Only by universal military training 


ean full vigor and life be instilled into 
the Reserve system. It creates a pool 
of well-trained men and officers from 
which the National Guard and the Or- 
ganized Reserve can draw volunteers. 
George C. Marshall is a soldier and, 
naturally, thinks in terms and em- 
ploys the language of a military ex- 
pert responsible for the security of his 
country. He argues for an army 
with a big offensive striking power 
and for a big man power reserve capa- 
ble of putting 4,000,000 trained men 
into the field within one year of the 
start of World War III. 

This particular Biennial Report of 
the Chief of Staff is in no sense lim- 
ited in interest to the military expert 
or to the historian. It is vibrant con- 
temporary history in which thousands 
of readers have a keen and personal 
interest. It is the first major postwar 
publication which can be considered 
as essential and valuable source mate- 
rial for the study of World War II. 
The volume was compiled from official 
War Department records with the as- 
sistance of a Brigadier General, a 
Lieutenant Colonel, a Colonel, a Cap- 
tain, and a woman Master Sergeant. 
The excellent maps which enhance the 
text were either executed by Richard 
Edes Harrison or enlisted Army per- 
sonnel or were adapted in whole or in 
part from maps appearing in Fortune. 
The Report can therefore be regarded 
as the work of many individuals, but 
sections of it, particularly the last 
chapter ‘‘For the Common Defense,”’ 
bears the impress of the soldier-states- 
man-advocate Chief of Staff. 

Practically every page of this Re- 
port can be read with incandescent 
pride. But this is partly due to the 
fact that many mistakes are glossed 
over, many difficulties unmentioned. 
No references are made to the clashes 
of opinion between the Allied coun- 
tries; to the prodigal waste in army 
camps; to the failure to provide our 
forces in Western Europe and in the 
mountains of Italy with proper cloth- 
ing and footgear; to our tremendous 
and tragic losses on Okinawa and in 
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the‘Marianas; to the Army’s refusal 
to make the optimum use of the abil- 
ities and capacities of large numbers 
of soldiers belonging to minority 
groups. 

Thus the Report, splendid as it is, 
must be classified as subjective history 
suffering from a lack of frankness and 
an apparent unwillingness to record 
and discuss unpleasant facts. More- 
over, the Chief of Staff pays no com- 
pliment to the intelligence of his read- 
ers and fails to simplify or strengthen 
his argument for a peacetime draft by 
indulging in semantics to differentiate 
Universal Military Training and Uni- 
versal Military Service. 

Since it is true, as General Marshall 
argues, that despite the revolution of 
the air age, despite the advances in 
technology, in nuclear physics and ra- 
diation chemistry, a nation, when chal- 
lenged by an armed enemy requires 
the service of virtually all able bodied 
male citizens within the effective mili- 
tary age group, should we not be more 
deeply concerned over the health and 
literacy of our future manhood and 
womanhood? ‘‘ Wars in the twentieth 
century are fought with the total re- 
sources, economic, and human of en- 
tire nations. Every specialized field of 
human knowledge is employed. Mod- 
ern war requires the skills and knowl- 
edge of the individuals of a nation.”’ 
So reads the Report. But, in this so- 
called ‘‘democracy’’ an inexcusably 
large proportion of the Negro popula- 
tion, and of the population of the 
Southern states, reveals an extremely 
low level of functional ability. This 
condition results in a reduced reser- 
voir of manpower for the armed 
forces. It makes necessary an in- 
ereased draft on other population 
groups for military service. The de- 
ferment of men in Georgia, Mississip- 
pi, and Alabama for illiteracy may re- 
sult in drafting skilled workers in De- 
troit, Philadelphia, and Boston, and 
scientists in Cambridge, Princeton, 
and Ann Arbor. Moreover, adult il- 
literacy results in reduced efficiency 
of the mliitary service, for the Army 


must recruit and train hundreds of 
thousands of men who are at a mini- 
mum level of acceptability. 

Will a country that permits so 
many of its people to remain ill 
housed, ill fed, and illiterate be ready 
for the next war? Our concepts of 
preparation for total war must be re- 
vised with the new conception of ar- 
maments. General Marshall did not 
go to the roots of the problems in- 
volved in preparing for World War 
III by relying on a message to Con- 
gress delivered by President Washing- 
ton in the ‘‘horse and buggy’’ days of 
December 1793, which contained this 
exhortation : 

There is a rank due to the United States 
among nations, which will be withheld, if 
not absolutely lost, by the reputation of 
weakness—if we desire to avoid insult we 
must be ready to repel it; if we desire to 
secure peace, one of the most powerful in- 
stitutions of our rising prosperity, it must 
be known that we are at all times ready for 
war. (p. 123.) 

MeERzE TATE 
Howard University 


Are Colonials People? 


A nation can not exist half slave 
and half free. This, the Great Eman- 
cipator realized as he sought the pres- 
ervation of the Union. Consequently 
he effected the freedom of those who 
were being held in bondage. This is the 
thesis posited by William E. Burg- 
hardt Du Bois in his book, Color and 
Democracy.* Mindful of the fact that 
World War I had been fought under 
the slogan of making the world safe 
for democracy and that out of World 
War II had come the enunciation of 
the Four Freedoms, Du Bois is con- 
cerned about the critical omission of 
the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals in re- 
spect to the colonial peoples. Through 


1See The Black and White of Rejections 
for Military Service, American Teachers As- 
sociation Studies, Montgomery, Alabama, 
1944, 

*William E. Burghardt Du Bois, Color 
and Democracy, New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1945. Pp. 143. 
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these proposals, 800,000,000 people 
posit a scheme for ruling a world in 
which 750,000,000 have no voice. 

Through the prosecution of territo- 
rial rape, imperialistic wars, spheres 
of influence, and the mandate system, 
European powers, and previously Ja- 
pan, have seized or taken over large 
sectors of the lands of other peoples 
for the purposes of exploiting them 
for their own economic advantages. 
The insatiable greed for maximum 
profits has eventuated in the repres- 
sion, subjugation, and dehumanizing 
of the natives, in order to serve to an 
increasing degree the purposes of the 
masters. Disfranchisement, poverty, 
ignorance, and disease are encouraged 
and allowed to stifle the protests that 
would evolve from a more enlightened 
and powerful group. 

The various formulations of princi- 
ples of human welfare are considered 
by the leaders of the Great Powers not 
to apply to the dependent peoples un- 
der their rule. The Four Freedoms do 
not apply to India, or the natives of 
South Africa, or the inhabitants of 
the Pacific Islands. The consciences 
of the people back home are lulled by 
the dividends that flow in as a result 
of the activities of agents whose pro- 
cedures are not subjected to the 
searching light of inquiry. Outsiders 
seeking to gain possession of the facts 
are either kept out or are permitted 
to see only what those in power wish 
them to see. 

The colonials are not the only peo- 
ple who are not wholly free. There 
are nations like China or Egypt that 
are nominally free but which are sub- 
jected to much foreign domination. 
Racial minorities within nations, such 
as the Negroes and the Indians in the 
United States, are kept in a degraded 
position. Masses of inhabitants with- 
in their own countries live under slum 
conditions through the economic ex- 
ploitation of the industrial capitalists. 

Du Bois makes a plea for the free- 
dom of these peoples if civilization is 
to survive. He shows where numerous 
wars during the past century and a 


half had at their basis some phase of 
a battle for land belonging to other 
groups. He sees the need for a system 
of international trusteeships that will 
be vitally concerned with the welfare 
and ultimate independence of all peo- 
ples. This will need to be a type of 
trusteeship which will permit persons 
other than those of the supervising na- 
tion to visit and inspect and which 
will permit the inhabitants to protest 
against unjust or intolerable condi- 
tions. 

Russia presents the real enigma. 
Will this great nation which has done 
more than any other country to pull 
itself up by its own bootstraps, which 
has distributed the fruits of civiliza- 
tion to a much larger proportion of 
the teeming millions of its multi-racial 
population than has been done at any 
time prior to the Revolution continue 
along the trail it has been blazing or 
will it find it expedient to move to the 
right in company with the great capi- 
talist groups? Will the peoples of the 
Western powers turn toward Commu- 
nism if hunger and the other concom- 
itants of poverty follow in the wake of 
this war as they did after the last 
world war? Whereas the Western 
powers have considered poverty, ig- 
norance, and the like as caused by the 
innate inferiority of the victims rath- 
er than by the conditions under which 
they live, Russia attacked the prob- 
lems underlying poverty and distrib- 
uted the good things of life to more 
and more of her population. 

It was interesting to read this book 
in light of the United Nations Char- 
ter which was formulated after the 
writing of the book; of the cessation 
of hostilities, and in light of the fail- 
ure of the conference of foreign min- 
isters at London. A provision for a 
trustee council has been made in the 
United Nations Charter. This is a step 
in the right direction but its imple- 
mentation is the thing that will be ex- 
tremely important. The rodle of the 
atomic bomb which brought the war 
to such a sudden halt magnifies the 
importance of factors that threaten 
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peace between nations. The failure of 
the foreign ministers at London high- 
lights the réle of disputed and subju- 
gated territories in international re- 
lationships. 

Du Bois is, as we all know, a sea- 
soned and astute observer of social 
problems. His analysis of these prob- 
lems in world affairs has high value to 
the world at large and to the colored 
races that constitute the bulk of the 
750,000,000 people who occupy the 
areas that are half slave. For these 
reasons there is cause for a note of 
pessimism over the facts: that China 
was called into the Dumbarton Oaks 
Conference after practically every- 
thing was settled ; that Russia and the 
other allies seem to be growing apart; 
and that peoples who are trying to 
regain their freedom are being re- 
pressed by the military forces of the 
Great Powers. 

Marion THOMPSON WRIGHT 


“Any Place But Here” 


‘‘In unity there is strength.’’ It 
was this truism that prompted Buck- 
lin Moon to encourage Arna Bon- 
temps, recipient of a Rosenwald grant, 
and Jack Conroy, a Guggenheim Fel- 
low to integrate the findings of their 
research activities into an unfolding 
story of Negro migrations within the 
United States. They Seek A City* em- 
bodies the intriguing experiences of 
early adventurers, including Du Sa- 
ble, the trader, and of Jim Beck- 
wourth, the furrier. It recounts the 
dangerous journeys along the Under- 
ground Railroad which spelled free- 
dom for so many who preferred even 
death to continued bondage; and de- 
picts the réle played by people like 
William Still and Harriet Tubman 
who could not be satisfied with their 
freedom but who at great risk as- 
sisted many others to reach the prom- 
ised land. 


Many were the motives that im- 
*Arna Bontemps and Jack Conroy, They 


Seek A City, New York: Doubleday and Do- 
ran, 1945. Pp. 266. 


pelled the darker brothers of America 
to leave the South in search of a city 
where a man could be a man. Indi- 
viduals, physically white but sociolog- 
ically Negro left the environs where 
their racial identity was known and 
crossed the color line, to effect com- 
plete integration into American life. 
Others left to enjoy greater opportu- 
nity for exercising their creative tal- 
ents. Still others answering the call 
of race leaders and the Chicago De- 
fender set out to find in Kansas, Chi- 
cago and other cities the answers to 
their prayers. 

Following the earlier migrations 
during the periods preceding and fol- 
lowing the Civil War, large streams 
of migrants flowed into the industrial 
cities of the North and West to take 
advantage of the economic opportuni- 
ties made possible by the needs of 
World Wars I and II. The Negro seg- 
ments of the population of many large 
cities increased far beyond the possi- 
bilities of absorption through avail- 
able facilities. But still the exodus 
continued. 

As is too well known, the ‘‘exodus- 
ters’’ did not find all ‘‘milk and hon- 
ey’’ in the communities to which they 
went. Poor housing, starvation, mur- 
ders, and riots combined to provide a 
freedom that for many was for the 
most part only relative in degree. 
Prejudice with all of its concomitants 
faced them in the areas outside the 
Southern states. Not only was there 
opposition from whites but there was 
a deep concern over the coming of the 
invaders by the settled members of 
their own race. 

For some individuals, success did at- 
tend the migrations. Economic secur- 
ity, educational advantages, artistic 
expression, and political participation 
helped determined persons to attain 
a firm financial and social status. 

The general outlines of many of the 
stories told are familiar to students of 
Negro life in the United States partic- 
ularly the accounts of the mass migra- 
tions and the much publicized riots. 
But there are many human interest 
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stories of little or hitherto unknown 
persons that represent a distinct con- 
tribution to this chapter of American 
life. The chapter on Karamu is one of 
the most stimulating and encouraging. 
It reveals how the creative potentials 
inherent in Negroes and in Negro life 
ean be nurtured into blooming flowers 
in the proper social soils under the 
sympathetic and determined handling 
of persons like the Russell Jelliffe’s. 

One of the chief assets of They Seek 
A City is the creative and skillful 
presentation of its story by the au- 
thors.. Sociological truths have suffer- 
ed no loss in the artistic and dramatic 
treatment of the data revealed. The 
pungent story of the disabilities under 
which Negroes struggle in order to 
live is told with gripping force. The 
reader sees his attempts to escape to 
a section or sections that are reputed 
to be free but which turn out to be 
places where the status of the Negro 
is one that is very little better. But 
that small differential is strong 
enough to convince most of them that 
they prefer to stay where they have 
gone than to return to conditions still 
more intolerable. 

People who need greater insight in- 
to biracial life of the United States 
should include this book as a must. 
The facts so essential to understand- 
ing are sharply delineated. Implica- 
tions and suggestions for a truer de- 
mocracy are clearly shown. 

Marion THOMPSON WRIGHT 


The Pastor’s Voice* 


A lifetime of integrity and devotion 
to honest, spiritual leadership based 
on the fundamental teachings of 
Christianity is a rarity, a unique en- 
tity in our day, which deserves re- 
spectful attention and high tribute. 
Too frequently we have been affronted 
by religious ‘‘leaders,’’ so-called, who 
have been far from honest, painfully 


*Walter Henderson Brooks, The Pastor’s 
Voice. Washington: Associated Publishers, 
Ine., 1945. Pp. 391. 


lacking in spirituality and utterly de- 
void of the Christlike qualities we ex- 
pect to find in men of God ; men whose 
lives have been outwardly dedicated to 
Christian service but whose acts have 
not been above reproach, and whose 
examples have been more hindering 
than helpful to the growth of the 
Church and its influence in our com. 
munities! Many a seeker after Truth 
and Light has lost his way from hay- 
ing followed in the footsteps of these 
‘‘leaders,’’ and it is tragically un- 
fortunate that ignorance and poor 
preparation may not be cited as the 
major factors to be blamed for the 
woeful shortcomings of a goodly num- 
ber of our clergymen. Men whose in- 
tellectual endowments have given 
them access to power and high place 
in our churches have too often, and 
deliberately, set their hearts on Mam- 
mon and served false prophets while 
misleading their flocks! When we find 
one who is an exception to this ilk the 
urge is strong within us, no matter 
what our religious predilections, to 
“‘rise ... and give God the glory!”’ 
Built on a record of sixty-eight 
years in the Christian ministry, sixty- 
three of which were spent as the pas- 
tor of the Nineteenth Street Baptist 
Church of Washington, D. C., the life 
of the later Walter Henderson Brooks 
shines forth as high evidence that a 
man can be a true and devout servant 
of God even in this day, and in such a 
role give the unselfish spiritual leader- 
ship so sorely needed in our time. As 
ex-slave, college graduate, Sunday 
School missionary, temperance orator 
and pamphleteer, pastor and commu- 
nity leader, the Reverend Mr. Brooks 
expressed his creed of living, his 
ideals of service and brotherhood, his 
spiritual philosophy and his abiding 
faith in God, with firm conviction yet 
without bitterness, in the more than 
five hundred pieces of verse which he 
found time to write during the mature 
years of his long and busy life. It is 
the best of this verse which has been 
brought together in one volume bear- 
ing the title ‘‘The Pastor’s Voice.’’ 
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Covering the years from 1907 to 
1945 these rhymed musings (430 of 
them) record ‘‘his sober thoughts on 
this life, the Creator of the Universe, 
man’s relation to that Divinity, his 
duty to serve Him, and the reward 
awaiting the faithful.’’ (This descrip- 
tion, taken from Dr. C. G. Woodson’s 
very comprehensive introduction of 
the author, is as apt as any that could 
be applied to the collection.) 

Judged by the coldly critical and 
wholly sophisticated standards which 
are the measures of modern poetry to- 
day, few if any of the rhymes in the 
book would be rated as true poems. 
Many critics would dismiss them alto- 
gether, perhaps, as the simple, almost 
monotonous efforts of a facile and pro- 
lific rhymester. In a purely literary 
sense this is possibly very true. On 
the other hand, however, they cannot 
be lightly cast aside, or completely 
overlooked ; for although they may not 
be great poetry, or even good poetry, 
they are the deeply sincere expres- 
sions of Christian faith and brother- 
hood from the great soul of a good 
man. As such they will find an echo 
in many a Christian heart and give 
a measure of comfort to those readers 
whose faith needs bolstering and 
whose spirits are seeking solace in a 
troubled world. 

One of Mr. Brooks’ last poems, pre- 
pared for this volume, was dated 
March 22, 1945—written just four 
months before his death and five 
months prior to his ninety-fourth 
birthday. Typical of the entire col- 
lection, it is rather remarkable for its 
clarity of expression and its note of 
high faith. It is quoted here, by way 
of conclusion, to serve as a challenge 
and a benediction from ‘‘The Pastor’’ 
to his family, his friends, his congre- 
gation and his race: 


THANKS FOR ALL THINGS 
Praise the Lord for food and raiment; 
For the gifts of every day; 

For our hearing and our seeing; 
For our safety in life’s way; 


For our friends, and occupations; 

For our earnmg-power and pay; 

For the peace we’re now enjoying, 
Deadly fires far, far away. 

Praise the Lord for school, and ballot; 
For the progress of the race; 

For each open door before us, 

For we seek the topmost place. 

Thank the Lord for time for thinking, 
All apart from friends, and foes, 

To be masters of our being, 

In deep silence, as it flows. 

Praise the Lord for righteous living, 
’Tis God’s grace ennobles life; 

Praise the Lord for inward strength, 
In a world of stress and strife. 

Praise the Lord for hope of heaven, 
When our stay on earth is o’er, 

Ours the home of bliss eternal, 

With the Christ, whom we adore. 


March 22, 1945 
Estuer Poppet Suaw, Teacher 
Francis Junior High School, 
Washington, D. C. 


One America* 


This is a revised edition of the au- 
thors’ Our Racial and National. Minor- 
ities (1937) with this new title, One 
America. During those eight years 
with five of them war years, the edi- 
tors have geared this new book large- 
ly to war problems which have affect- 
ed all minority groups, especially Ne- 
ero Americans. The editors are con- 
cerned throughout with all of the di- 
visiveness, divisions, diversities and 
adjustments applicable to these mi- 
nority groups. The editors and all of 
the contributors disdain the future 
possibility of one third of America’s 
population continuing to be called 
‘‘hyphenated-Americans’’ and _ they 
ask, ‘‘ Will Cultural pluralism be re- 
placed by a common cultural pat- 
tern?’’ 

The authors’ earlier book was well 
received when it first appeared as a 
good pioneer job which described the 


*Francis J. Brown and Joseph S. Rou- 
eek (eds.), One America. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Ine., 1945. Pp. 719. 
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social and cultural backgrounds and 
the contributions of ‘‘hyphenated- 
Americans.’’ Rather than issue an- 
other reprint this new work was ne- 
cessitated by the changed war condi- 
tions of American polyglot society. 
Especially was this the case in the 
light of the necessity of describing the 
changes and analyzing them in terms 
of their potential continuance in a 
postwar world. Even more, the edi- 
tors state their views concerning the 
change of title, ‘‘. . . our deep con- 
viction that in the period between the 
two editions and in the erucible of 
war we are moving toward a cultural 
democracy. We have become and will 
remain One America.”’ 

The earlier book contained many 
contributions of well known American 
writers, which, in their way were lit- 
tle classics. These, fortunately, have 
been revised and brought up to date, 
and, from examination, have been 
completely rewritten. We cannot list 
all of them, but among the rewritten 
older essays are the following: Clark 
Wissler’s The American Indian, 
James Weldon Johnson’s The Amert- 
can Negro (revised by Francis J. 
Brown), A. J. Reilly’s Irish Ameri- 
cans, A. J. Barnouw’s Danish Amer- 
icans, Y. J. Chyz’s Ukrainian Amert- 
cans, Quincy Guy Burris’ Latin 
Americans, Emory Bogardus’ Filipino 
Americans, and Kum Pui Lai’s Ha- 
waiian Minority Groups. The new 
chapters concerning Negroes have 
been written by the best authorities 
in the field, E. Franklin Frazier and 
Sterling Brown. The chapter on 
Jewish Americans is written by two 
experts, Harry Schneiderman and 
Julius B, Maller. Since no detailed 
review can be made of the thirty-five 
chapters in this long book, many of 
the new chapters ought to be men- 
tioned. These chapters are ‘‘Back- 
grounds of American Heterogeneity’’ 
(Brown), ‘‘Foreign-Language Broad- 
easts’’? (Roueek), ‘‘National Minori- 
ties in Domestic Politics’’ (Roucek), 
‘Culture Patterns of Minority 
iroups’’ (Stewart G. Cole), ‘‘Second 


and Third Generation Americans”’ 
(Samuel Koenig), ‘‘Our Vanishing 
Minorities’’ (Maurice Davie), ‘‘New 
Attitudes in Community Relations’”’ 
(Herberts Seamans), ‘‘Changing At- 
titudes Through Classroom Instrue- 
tion’’ (Dan Dodson), ‘‘ Intercultural 
Education and International Rela- 
tions’’ (Howard E. Wilson). 

The first two chapters serve as the 
introduction and they are ably pre- 
sented by Francis Brown. To intro- 
duce such a mass of heterogeneous 
material is a feat in itself. The author 
does a neat job of telescoping a great 
deal of statistical material as well. His 
definitions of the myriad terms to be 
employed are logically presented and 
revised in the light of changing 
sociological methodological proce- 
dures. The backgrounds, black slav- 
ery, immigration, cheap labor supply, 
trade unionism, legal proscriptions, 
language distribution, education, nat- 
uralization, religion and racial dis- 
tribution are supplied with crafts- 
manlike brevity. 

The chapters in Part Two dealing 
with our own minority peoples do 
not contain a great deal of new ma- 
terials. But, as is well known to 
readers of the earlier book, there are 
diversified data on all American 
minorities (including Portuguese, 
Syrian, Turkish, Armenian, Japanese 
and Chinese) their immigration, in- 
dustrial development, participation in 
American wars, political activity, edu- 
cation, art, the press, organizations, 
cultural assimilation and contribu- 
tions to American Life. This section is 
replete with a mine of information 
but could have been more complete if 
the authors had included a section on 
Caribbean Negroes who have im- 
migrated to America, Certainly there 
is room for the inclusion of the West 
Indian Negro who has also become a 
part of American culture. 

The many chapters on ‘‘Old’’ and 
‘‘New’’ Immigration are uniformly 
good. The material is so voluminous 
and the authors are so restricted as 
to wordage that there are bound to 
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be some omissions and there are 
bound to be disagreement among re- 
viewers as to some of the biases ex- 
pressed by the authors. For instance, 
the name of the well known com- 
munist, Gen. Jos. Weydemeyer, is 
omitted from the account of German 
participation in the Civil War. In 
listing the press, the writers often 
neglect to mention important work- 
ing class papers, such as the Russian- 
American and _ Italian-American. 
While Roucek and Brown demand 
objectivity of the other writers, this 
kind of objectivity is not always to be 
found in Roucek. For example, ‘‘The 
pro- and anti-Russian attitude split 
the Polish American during 1943 and 
1944. The left flank—headed by the 
Polish-American Communists, a very 
insignificant group by the way, 
criticized the Polish government for 
what they considered to be its too un- 
yielding attitude on the problem of 
Polish-American boundaries.’’ (p141) 
And this on Latvians, ‘‘A ‘racial’ 
faction of minor numbers but of noisy 
representatives opposed his (Bal- 
manis’) activities and favored the 
‘Russification’ (that is, the ‘Soviet- 
ization’) of Latvia.’’ (p182) And on 
the Lithuanians, ‘‘The communistic 
forces among the Lithuanian-Ameri- 
cans held the so-called Lithuanian 
democratic conference in Brooklyn on 
December 18-19, 1943.’’ (p192.) 

The chapters on ‘‘New’’ Italian 
Immigration and Jewish Americans 
are exceedingly well done, the new 
section on Italians being written by 
the well-known Benjamin Franklin 
High School (N.Y.) principal, Dr. 
Leonard Covello. Maller and Schneid- 
erman tell the truth about Jewish 
Americans, especially about the actual 
small number of Jews in finance, the 
actual number and the contributions 
of Jews in the armed forces. They are 
aware of the rapid growth of organ- 
ized. anti-semitism in this country 
during the war and in the post-war 
period. But they fail to make the 
proper distinctions between the chief 
Jewish organizations and what they 


stand for. The material on Chinese- 
Americans and Japanese-Americans 
seems to lean on the Carey MeWil- 
liams school of thought and that is for 
the best. The deseription of the work 
of War Relocation is especially in- 
formative. The Burris essay is better 
than ever and deals with the vicious 
discrimination against our neighbors 
to the South of us, the Mexican- 
Americans. Burris tells the grim story 
of the zoot suit riots, discrimination 
in the Southern states, the réle of 
Sinarquism and he traces the con- 
sequences of this continued discrim- 
ination. 

The new chapter, ‘‘The Foreign 
Language and the Negro Press’’ in 
the section ‘‘ Activities of Minority 
Groups’’ by Roucek is ably done and 
well documented. Its not too serious 
fault is that it could have been more 
critical and less approving of the 
Negro press. The Negro press has 
many virtues and serves as an ex- 
pression for the vocal outlets of Negro 
opinion, but it does not deserve 
enecomia. Another chapter by Roucek 
‘‘National Minorities in Domestic 
Politics’’ deals with rise of the hate 
eroups in this country such as the 
Ku Klux Klan and _ anti-Semitic 
groups, only Roucek does not foresee 
their rapid upsurge in post-war 
America and he does minimize the 
erowth of organized anti-Negro feel- 
ing, 

The section, ‘‘Racial and Cultural 
Conflicts and Education’’ contains ex- 
cellent chapters, all written from the 
fresh viewpoint of those who proclaim 
and espouse the ‘‘intereultural’’ and 
the ‘‘common cultural pattern’’ point 
of view. Everett Ross McClinehy 
writes on ‘‘Prejudice and Minority 
Groups,’’ Byron Brophy on ‘‘The 
American Indian and Government,’’ 
Samuel Koenig on ‘‘Second and 
Third Generation,’ E. George 
Payne’s ‘‘Edueation and Minority 
Groups’’ and there are many others on 
religion, immigation and naturaliza- 
tion. E. Franklin Frazier’s authorita- 
tive article, ‘‘The Negro and Racial 
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Conflicts’ is scholarly and penetrat- 
ing in his descriptions of the social 
background of the American Negro 
and his delineation of the plantation 
system, old and new, is the best this 
reviewer has read. 

The last section, ‘‘Trends Toward 
Cultural Democracy in Democracy”’ 
contains chapters by Maurice Davie, 
Herbert Seamans, Stewart Cole, Dan 
Dodson, (Mayor’s Committee, New 
York), Howard Wilson, Clark Wis- 
sler, Francis Brown, Roucek and 
Sterling Brown. Davie has this to say 
concerning Negro separatism, which 
is worth quoting, ‘‘The outstanding 
example xf divergence in the United 
States is furnished by the Negroes, 
who constitute a racial rather than a 
cultural minority. The Negro’s cul- 
ture is essentially American and he 
has no desire to perpetuate any old- 
world background. His wish is to be 
completely accepted by the dominant 
group; his complaint is that separa- 
tism is forced upon him. It is prej- 
udice based on physical traits, not 
cultural differences, that set him 
apart from the white population, and 
the most serious handicap to his in- 
corporation is the taboo on inter- 
marriage, reinforced by law in many 
states.’’ (p. 546.) Sterling Brown’s 
chapter has been rewritten and con- 
tains the most up to date material on 
literature, art, jazz, radio, the theater 
and music. 

Roucek’s last chapter, ‘‘Future 
Steps Toward Cultural Democracy”’ 
as a summary, is a worthwhile high- 
light for a book whose every page is 
aimed at the implementing the dem- 
ocratic ideal. Roucek points out the 
need for rewriting American history, 
the need for preserving disappearing 
materials, the need for populariza- 
tion: ‘‘As Louis Adamic has pointed 
out, it is to Ellis Island rather than 
to Plymouth Rock that a great part 
of the American people trace their 
history in America.’’ And in the 
preface the authors say, ‘‘A careful 
analysis indicates clearly that while 
the war has brought gains that would 


otherwise have taken decades, it has 
not and cannot wholly eliminate the 
irrational attitudes and practices 
characteristic of a heterogeneous so- 
ciety. Some of the gains will probably 
be lost after the war, especially if the 
nation is faced with anything less 
than full employment.’’ 

This volume contains excellent 
statistical tables relating to all of the 
varied materials. There are lists of 
selected national organizations deal- 
ing with minority problems and pub- 
lications which present material on 
minorities. The selected bibliography 
on all of the chapters is incomparable 
and there is a good index. The posi- 
tions of the contributors are appended, 
but a brief Who’s Who would have 
been beneficial. 

EuGENE C. HouMeEs 
Assistant Professor of 
Philosophy, Howard 
University 


Twentieth Century China* 


Dr. Sun Fo, the son of Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen—Father of the Chinese Re- 
public—presents to both the Orient 
and the Occident his view of the China 
of the future. Until recently Dr. Sun 
Fo held a high government position 
as President of the Legislative Yuan. 
Lin Yutang, who wrote the Intro- 
duction to China Looks Forward, de- 
clared that Sun Fo is ‘‘quite possibly 
the most outstanding social thinker of 
China today and certainly the best 
read man in China on the social and 
economic problems of the West.’’ He 
is a leader in the movement toward 
a democratic constitution and rep- 
resentative government. He knows 
the U. S. S. R. well, has visited Stalin 
in Moscow twice, and constantly holds 
before his people the achievements of 
the Soviets, while understanding well 
that China must travel a road midway 
between Marxist socialism and laissez- 
faire liberalism. 

Sun Fo sees in the successful Soviet 


*Sun Fo, China Looks Forward. New 
York: John Day, 1944, Pp. 276. 
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revolution the realization of China’s 
San-Min-Chu-I (Three Principles of 
the People), albeit according to her 
own lights and on the basis of her 
own economic and political back- 
ground. His book is a clear and con- 
cise statement and interpretation of 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s political philosophy 
as enunciated in the Five Power Con- 
stitution and the Three Principles of 
the People. The first principle of this 
famous trilogy is Min-Chuh-Chu-I, 
popularly rendered as nationalism. 
This means national equality and free- 
dom for the Chinese, both at home and 
abroad. Nationalism calls for equality 
of status for all racial or ethnic 
groups—Chinese, Manchus, Mongols, 
Tibetians, Moslems, as well as other 
minorities. In external relations this 
nationalism strives for the attain- 
ment of complete independence, free- 
dom, and equality for China in the 
society of nations. 

Min-Ch’uan-Chu-I, or ‘‘the rights 
of the people,’’ is the second principle. 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen distinguished two 
sets of powers exercised by the people 
and the government. The first set, 
known as political powers—rights of 
election, recall, initiative, and refer- 
endum—is the inalienable possession 
of the people and can be exercised by 
the people alone. The second set, 
known as governing or functional 
powers—the executive, the legislative, 
the judiciary, examination, and con- 
trol—is lodged with the government, 
which derives its authority to govern 
and administer the country from the 
people. 

Min-Seng-Chu-I, People’s Liveli- 
hood, is the final aim of San-Min-Chu- 
I. It is the principle of economic 
freedom in order to create a better 
and higher standard of living for the 
masses. Dr. Sun Yat-sen taught the 
party and the people that: ‘‘first, the 
land must be evenly distributed 
among the tillers of the soil; secondly, 
the abuses of capital must be restrain- 
ed, and the economic life of the coun- 
try directed along socialized lines.’’ 
(p. 18.) Sun Fo clearly differentiates 





Min-Seng-Chu-I and capitalism. The 
motive and aim of capitalist pro- 
duction is private gain and profit; 
whereas Min-Seng-Chu-I looks for- 
ward solely to affording subsistence 
for the whole nation. In the system of 
laissez-faire, free competition holds 
indisputable sway ; the volume of pro- 
duction must be swollen to the utmost 
degree and the cost of the same lower- 
ed as much as possible, in order for 
the manufacturer to undersell com- 
petitors and reap the maximum profit. 
Thus the blind expansion of output 
often leads to excess of supply over 
demand, which will naturally cause 
the dropping of prices. On the part of 
factory owners, therefore, a sharp re- 
duction of workers or outright closing 
down of workshops is the most ra- 
tional way to avoid loss. 

In constructing a new China, Min- 
Seng-Chu-I, not capitalism nor com- 
munism, is going to be the guiding 
principle. Min-Seng-Chu-I proposes 
to institute a planned economy. All 
large-scale enterprises are to be oper- 
ated and managed by the state for 
supplying the needs of the whole na- 
tion, so that even if there is loss, no 
factories would be shut down, pro- 
vided there is a demand for their prod- 
ucts. If it happens that supply does 
grow excessive and factories have to 
be closed, the labor force thus saved 
can be diverted to other channels 
where it will be equally profitably 
used. Sun Yat-sen explained Min- 
Seng-Chu-I, when he formulated the 
term, by saying that it is none other 
than socialism, which means the na- 
tional ownership of all land and all 
means of production, such as factories 
and plants, all communications and 
transport, all power plants and mines, 
and, upon the fulfilment of certain 
conditions, farming as well. (pp. 43- 
44.) 

China must adopt a planned econ- 
omy but one that differs somewhat 
from that of the Soviet Union. China 
will not attempt to run totally all the 
economic enterprises of the state. She 
will only control her nationa) econ- 








omy. She will build up heavy in- 
dustries on the one hand and exert 
pressure on light industry on the 
other, in order that her national 
economy will meet with the require- 
ments of her economic plan. In the 
postwar period she will lay great 
stress on national defense so that the 
next generation will not suffer the 
adversities equal to those suffered in 
the Second World War. The State will 
concentrate its total efforts on run- 
ning all monopolistic basic, and na- 
tional-defense industries and will 
leave the light and consumption-goods 
industries in the hands of the private 
concerns. 

Although China plans to democra- 
tize her politics, her democracy will 
not be the exact reprint of the British 
and American type. It will be a de- 
mocracy based on San-Min-Chu-I and 
the Five-Power Constitution. Sun Fo 
writes: ‘‘Of course, we will apply 
British and American methods which 
are consistent with San-Min-Chu-I. 
Similarly, the Soviet system of state 
control over all commercial and indus- 
trial enterprises, which leaves no room 
for private enterprises, is not suitable 
to China’s condition and her objec- 
tives. Also, we cannot exactly copy the 
Soviet model. In the reconstruction of 
our economy, we would take for refer- 
ence both the Soviet system and the 
Anglo-American system of wartime 
control over their economic enter- 
prises.’’ (p. 116.) The moral Sun Fo 
draws from the Soviet example is that 
what the U.S. S. R. had done ean also 
be done in China. Only the Russians 
did the thing with a heavy hand, 
while the Chinese propose to do it 
more peacefully and less violently. 

China has no program of imperial- 
ist expansion; she cherishes no terri- 
torial ambitions toward her neighbors 
—Korea, Indo-China, Burma, and 
Japan. However, she does want assur- 
ance that never again will the Jap- 
anese invade the country and burn, 
kill, and lay waste as they did from 
1931 till 1945. Therefore, Sun Fo in- 
sists on the abolition of the ‘‘mikado- 
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ship’’ when ‘‘the militarist cancer is 
eut from the body of Japan.” 
(p. 194.) 

For anyone who cherishes a pious 
hope that the status quo ante bellum 
will be restored in the Orient, China 
Looks Forward is a potent antidote, 
Sun Fo is convinced that in the Far 
Kast and on the Eastern shores of the 
Pacific, the Chinese are the deciding 
factor for stability and harmony, 
Therefore China aspires to become 
both peaceably strong and equably 
rich, and then to infuse well being 
and inspire friendship with one an- 
other among all the oriental nations. 
The future world emerging from the 
chaos of World War II is one in which 
institutions of socialism are being 
gradually established over wide areas 
—including formerly conservative 
Britain and France. This economic 
metamorphosis amounts to a_ step 
toward the practice of the Chinese 
Min-Seng-Chu-I. Reactionary Ameri- 
can capitalists might do well to pause 
and envision the new world o’coming 
when Soviet Russia and a revitalized 
and nationalist China join hands with 
a democratized Japan to lift humanity 
to the state of Tatung, or universal 
brotherhood. 

MeErzE TATE 


Will We Have Peace* 


James P. Warburg has written a 
lucid survey of American foreign 
policy intended for the average cit- 
izen. In this realistic book he em- 
phasizes the basic truth that foreign 
policy begins at home, that what we 
are here in American conditions and 
determines what we do abroad. 

The surprise for the reader—if not 
already acquainted with the author— 
is to find so candid and so liberal an 
interpretation of our domestic and 
foreign policy coming from Mr. War- 
burg. He is neither a journalist, nor a 
political philosopher, nor an acad- 
emician. He is a man of affairs, an 


*James P. Warburg, Foreign Policy Be- 
gins at Home, New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1944. Pp. 297. 
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international financier, an expert on 
panking, a former Roosevelt ‘‘brain- 
truster,’’ and until February 1944, 
was Deputy Director for Propaganda 
Policy in the OWI and organized its 
London office in cooperation with the 
Allied Military Command and the 
British propaganda agencies. He has 
ten other publications to his credit, 
three of which are in verse, four are 
concerned with financial and economic 
problems, and two with peace: Peace 
In Our Time? and Our Peace. 

Mr. Warburg prepared his manu- 
script before Germany surrendered. 
But, since in these days it sometimes 
takes longer to publish a book than to 
conquer a continent, the work came 
from the press after victory in Eu- 
rope. Nevertheless, the author’s his- 
torical survey of our foreign policy 
has lost none of its value while his 
appraisal of the prospects for a du- 
rable peace is even more timely since 
the atomic diplomacy crisis and the 
deterioration of American-Soviet re- 
lations. 

The author aimed to acquaint his 
readers with the past, present and 
future of the relationship of the 
United States to other nations of the 
world. His book ‘‘is almost a primer 
in that its chief purpose is to as- 
semble well-known facts in such a 
manner as to bring the problems of 
today into sharp focus, particularly 
in their relation to the past.”’ 

Warburg introduces his 
with this dynamic paragraph : 

Most of us are as yet only dimly aware 
of the vast burden of responsibility which 
history has laid upon us. We, the American 
people, may easily be the decisive factor in 
determining the future of the world. We 
are the last stronghold of fascism, or the 
furtherest outpost of human liberty. We are 
the weight which will in all probability tip 
the balance between a world governed by 
aspiration toward the four freedoms or a 
world governed by fear. We have not 
sought this decisive role, nor earned it. His- 
tory has assigned it to us, and history will 
be written by our success or failure. (p. 3.) 


primer 


The greater part of his book—254 
of the 305 pages of text—reviews the 
outstanding features of American 
foreign policy in the past, with par- 
ticular emphasis upon the develop- 
ment of recent years. Consequently, 
Mr. Warburg finds it necessary to 
consider and compare rival political 
ideologies and in this endeavor he dis- 
closes an enlightened and progressive 
approach to domestic and world prob- 
lems. The readers of the Journal of 
Negro Education will be especially in- 
terested in Chapter V, ‘‘ Handmaidens 
of Fascism,’’ Racial and ‘‘ Religious’’ 
Prejudice. In Warburg’s opinion, ra- 
cial prejudice and religious bigotry 
‘fare defensive reactions of human 
nature evoked by insecurity. They are 
a part of the vicious cirele which 
arises from the failure of man to 
ereate a social order based upon jus- 
tice and equality.’’ He continues: 

Race prejudice is not the primary cause 
of discrimination or exclusion. The exclu- 
sion of Negro labor by some of the Northern 
—A. F. of L. not C. I. O.—labor unions ob- 
viously arose from the fear of unemploy- 
ment, or the fear of lower wages. The fewer 
craftsmen there are in a certain industry, 
the more secure will be their employment 
and their wage-scale. The most convenient 
way to limit the craftsmen is to find some 
formula of exclusion. Having chosen this 
formula, the way to rationalize it—that is, 
to reconcile it with conscience—is to fan the 
dormant flames of race prejudice, and to 
‘“diseover’’ reasons why Negroes should be 
excluded.! (p. 38.) 


‘* As to religious bigotry,’’ Mr. War- 
burg writes, ‘‘a large part of what is 
today called ‘religious prejudice and 
discrimination’ is actually a synthetic 
racial prejudice. That is why the 
Nazis, when they picked the Jewish 
minority in Germany as their scape- 
goat, were compelled to invent the 
twin fiction of the Jewish race and the 
German race, neither of which exists. 


1This statement is exactly what is revealed 
in a recent study of the attitude of Capital 
Transit Company employees toward the em- 
ployment of Negro operators. 
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For those concerned with the power 
position of the United States and our 
plans for maintaining the most power- 
ful navy afloat, the mightiest air fleet, 
a secret but large supply of atomic 
bombs—bigger and more devastating, 
we hope, than those of any potential 
enemy or coalition of enemies—and a 
military organization capable of put- 
ting 4,000,000 men in the field within 
a year of the opening of World War 
III, should ponder this comparison of 
fascism and democracy: ‘‘The nature 
of fascism is to prepare for war se- 
eretly or openly and to know that you 
are going to fight a war whenever you 
can no longer expand by using the 
threat of war. The nature of democ- 
racy is not to prepare for war until 
war seems inevitable.’’ (p. 120.) 

Warburg’s final conclusion is indis- 
putable. The single most important 
factor determining whether we shall 
have peace or not rests in the nature 
of the relationship between Soviet 
Russia, the United States and Britain. 
If these nations can find common 
ground and work harmoniously to- 
gether, the peace of Europe will be 
assured. ‘‘If they do not work toward 
a common objective—if each seeks to 
safeguard its own security by uni- 
lateral action—then the prospects for 
durable peace are dim.’’ 

There are two major potential 
points of cleavage between the United 
States and the leading democracies of 
Western Europe: ‘‘namely, the dan- 
ger which would arise from a return 
by the United States to a selfish policy 
of narrow nationalism (which might 
be either isolationist or imperial) ; and 
the danger of a continuation by Brit- 
ain, France, and the Netherlands of a 
selfish and unenlightened policy of 
colonial imperialism. Each is a threat 
to unity among the great Powers and 
each is a threat to world peace.’’ 
(p. 273.) Even if these two dangers 
could be eliminated, there would re- 
main the various potential points of 
cleavage between the Western de- 
mocracies and the Soviet Union. 

All readers will not agree with the 


author’s analysis of the prestige of 
the Soviet Union as against that of 
the Western Allies. ‘‘This prestige 
is not based upon military prowess 
alone—nor upon the extraordinary 
performance of Russia’s socialized in- 
dustry and collectivized agriculture. 
These are powerful factors in coun- 
tries which desire industrialization 
and modernization of their agricul. 
ture. But the prestige of the Soviet 
Union rests even more upon the fact 
that it has solved its own nationality 
problem. The Soviet Union contains a 
greater number of races and nation- 
alities than even Central Europe; its 
people speak a greater number of 
languages; and yet there is no mi- 
nority problem in the Soviet Union 
today—racial, national, or religious.’ 
Irrespective of whether this appraisal 
is correct, this impression prevails in 
large sections of Central and Eastern 
Europe; and this impression is the 
political dynamic of the Soviet Union. 
‘* Against this dynamic,’’ Mr. War- 
burg maintains, ‘‘the Western Allies 
must oppose more than a timorous 
clutching at kings and ‘legitimacy’— 
more than the ‘preservation of law 
and order’—more than the formula of 
the blessings conferred by machine- 
age ‘free enterprise’ capitalism.” 
(p. 277.) 

We are reminded that just as our 
economic prosperity is indivisible 
from the prosperity of other nations, 
so we must regard our military power 
as part of the united power for peace 
to be exercised by and for the benefit 
of all peace loving nations. Durable 
peace does not, of course, depend upon 
us alone; but it does depend upon our 
cooperation. It does lie within our 
sole power—as it lies within the sole 
power of the Soviet Union, of Britain, 
and perhaps of China—to make the 
coming peace merely another ar- 
mistice. 

‘‘The things we must do for the 
sake of world peace are precisely the 
same things we must do in our own 
self-interest. 


‘‘Peace and _ prosperity—justice 
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and equality—freedom and the dig- 
nity of man—are indivisible. Alone 
we can have none of these. Together, 
we can have them all.’’ (p. 296.) 
MERZE TATE 


Neglected Subject* 


The study of the abnormal has al- 
ways presented a subject at once en- 
chanting and rewarding. In addition 
to the human interest with which ab- 
normal situations are invested, the 
student of science, both natural and 
social, has been able to seize the op- 
portunities for controlled experiments 
by utilizing these situations for study. 
It is fair to state that much of our 
knowledge has been developed from 


’ the study of the abnormal or patho- 


logical, and much that is known of 
the normal has been gained by in- 
ference from or through contrast with 
the abnormal. Indeed, the investiga- 
tion of the abnormal is often the 
starting point of explorations leading 
to the development of standards of 
behavior. 

Despite the rich field for investiga- 
tion offered by the physically disabled, 
there has been little serious study of 
the adjustments which this group 
is foreed to make, especially in those 
cases where disability developed after 
the person had lived a normal life. 
Fortunately, more serious study has 
been made of the psychologically 
handicapped. The present war has 
brought into sharper relief the social 
psychological problems faced by both 
the physically disabled and the mental 
deviates. With more than 16,000 serv- 
icemen in need of rehabilitation as a 
result of having lost the use of one 
or more limbs, and with a very much 
larger group suffering from psychic 
shocks or traumas, one may expect an 
abundant literature to develop around 
the subject of reorienting this group 
for normal living. The present volume 
1s designed to answer some of these 


*Edna Yost and Lillian M. Gilbreth, Nor- 
mal Lives for the Disabled, New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1945, Pp. 308. 


problems which this group, and civil- 
ians who suffer similar afflictions, 
must face. 

It is extremely unfortunate that the 
volume here reviewed, containing as 
it does a rich mine of information of 
practical value in meeting the prob- 
lems of the disabled, is so pathetically 
weak in treating the social psycho- 
logical aspects of the problem. The 
general tenor of advice, stated in 
various forms throughout the work, is 
succintly stated in the following pas- 
sage in which the authors declare: 
‘*This book stands or falls on the con- 
viction that, whether a physical handi- 
cap imposes severe limitations on a 
man or not, the future of the great 
majority of men is up to the in- 
dividual.’’ (p. 150.) The authors of 
fer the best contradictory evidence 
to indicate the limited benefits of in- 
dividual resourcefulness and forti- 
tude by describing the contributions 
which industry may make to the suc- 
cessful reorganization of this group. 
One must add, of course, that inter- 
personal relations, especially in the 
area of family life, are the deepest 
source of strength, since here the dis- 
abled is certain to find sympathetic 
insight and understanding, which 
are all-important in meeting his prob- 
lems. The verity of this fact is attested 
by the questions raised by disabled 
veterans regarding the acceptance or 
rejection of their condition by as- 
sociates. 

There are some magnificent gems 
of misunderstanding included in this 
section of the work: to wit, ‘‘One of 
the first things a physically handi- 
capped man should accept, in trying 
to arrive at his decision as to vo- 
cational choice, is that personality 
factors are usually more important 
than background, training or ex- 
perience in determining a man’s suc- 
cess in his work .. .’’ (p. 184.) It is 
enough to state in this connection 
that personality is acquired and is 
determined largely by one’s back- 
ground, training and experience. In 
another passage, eyebrow-raising is 
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experienced when the authors pose 
the question: ‘‘. . . is it not also true 
that you could easily discard many of 
these less desirable attitudes and put 
in their place other attitudes that 
would foster more desirable human 
relationships easily and naturally?’’ 
(p. 141.) One of the elemental prin- 
ciples of social psychology is that at- 
titudes are not quixotic elements; 
rather, they are stubborn and persis- 
tent forces. The general weakness 
tends to make the work a kind of 
‘*nep talk’’ for the persons for whose 
benefit it is designed. 

The reader should be informed that 
there is much of practical value in 
this volume, for there is a rich store 
of advice on procedures for securing 
financial and vocational information 
and on the opportunities offered by 
and the results obtained from thera- 
peuties in this field. Certainly the in- 
formation given in this work will be 
of tremendous value to those who 
stand in need of learning some next 
steps in the adjustment process. 

The work has the added value of in- 
viting attention to a much neglected 
phase of our educational experience; 
namely, vocational education on all 
levels—for the normal as well as the 
disabled. But in calling attention to 
this neglected phase of our educa- 
tional process, the authors have 
demonstrated by example one of the 
weakest parts of our vocational 
machinery—the inadequate under- 
standing of basic, yet intimate, facts 
of human nature on the part of many 
counsellors themselves. 

G. FRANKLIN EDWARDS 
Instructor in Sociology 
Howard University 


Plain Talk* 

Though Negroes have participated 
in all of the major wars in which the 
United States has engaged, there is 
scant reference to the rdle they have 
played in most official histories of 


Seymour J. Schoenfeld, The Negro in the 
Armed Forces. Washington: The Associated 
Publishers, Inc., 1945, Pp. 94. 


American military conflict. As a re. 
sult, several volumes and other ma. 
terials on the participation of this 
minority, designed to keep the record 
straight, have appeared. These writ- 
ings have had varied merit, running 
the gamut from stirring accounts 
penned by military men and good 
treatment of official documents by 
historians, to less valuable propa. 
gandistic accounts written by zealous 
proponents of ‘‘the cause.’’ A de. 
finitive history of the Negro in the 
military service of the United States 
has not yet been written, largely for 
the reason that the task can be ae. 
complished only by weaving the serv- 
ice of this minority into the wider 
framework of American military his. 
tory. There has not yet appeared an 
exhaustive study of this type. 

The volume here reviewed is not in- 
tended to be an exhaustive account of 
the participation of the Negro in the 
inilitary struggles of this country, nor 
does it fall into the category of those 
volumes which, through sentimental 
overtones, are freighted with the in- 
accuracies which attend  propa- 
gandistic treatment. It can be stated 
that the present treatment of the 
problems of Negroes in the Armed 
services by Lieutenant Commander 
Schoenfeld contains two _ virtues 
which are missing, or obscured, in 
other treatises on the same subject. 
There is, first of all, the weighing of 
the losses to the entire United States 
as a result of its treatment of the 
Negro population during periods of 
conflict. The effect of not using to the 
greatest advantage the potentialities 
offered by Negro Americans redounds 
to the detriment of all groups. Here 
the interrelations of military, social 
and economic policies are clearly seen, 
and there is recognition of the fact 
that military policy has reflected the 
stubborn, encrusted practices of the 
United States during periods of peace, 
so far as the colored minority is con- 
cerned. In the second instance, there 
are proffered some practical sugges- 
tions, based upon experimental situa- 
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tions, which should serve to dispel the 
fears providing the rationale for the 
historical: pattern of segregation in 
the Armed services. The general 
character of the author’s program is 
suggested by the title of one of the 
chapters: ‘‘Towards Complete Inte- 
gration of the Negro in the Armed 
Services. ’’ 

There is little added to one’s gen- 
eral knowledge by the first chapters 
of the volume which treat the military 
history, traditions and environment ot 
the Negro. The value of this work lies 
chiefly in the fact that there is a sin. 
cereness and forthrightness—in short, 
plain talk—about a condition con- 
cerning which there has been too 
much obscurity and double talk. For 
this reason, it is appropriate that an 
introduction by Colonel Evans Carl- 
son, U. S. M. C., whose military ex- 
perience embodies most of the aims of 
this book, is included. 

G. FRANKLIN EDWARDS 


Brazil: An Interpretation* 

Gilberta Freyre, the most outstand- 
ing sociologist of Brazil and one of 
the greatest thinkers of Latin 
America, was born in Recife, in the 
State of Pernambuco, in 1900. He has 
been a professor of Sociology at the 
University of Rio de Janeiro, and in 
1944 lectured as visiting professor in 
several universities in the United 
States. The present volume is an out- 
growth of a series of lectures deliver- 
ed at Indiana University. 

The greatest value of this work is 
that the author succeeds in informing 
the world of the cultural, social and 
economic life of his native country. 
He explores the problems of Portu- 
guese-America and shows that out of 
cultural diversity has emerged a cul- 
tural richness which characterizes 
Brazil. He succeeds, also, in refuting 
all theories concerning the impos- 
sibility of a mixed community’s creat- 
ing an even cultural pattern. 


_*Gilberto Freyre, Brazil: An Interpreta- 
tion. New York: Alfred Knopf, Ine., 1945. 
Pp. 179. 


At the time of the settlement of 
Brazil, Portuguese civilization rep- 
resented a fusion of Iberian and Afri- 
can cultures. Sometime prior to the 
era of colonization, Portugal became 
the cradle for the fusion of Portu- 
guese, Jewish and Mohammedan cul- 
tures. Here the Jews found an asylum 
during the period of their earliest per- 
secutions by European nations, and 
during the latter part of the Middle 
Ages the Moors came to rule the 
Iberian peninsula. It is well known 
that after the Iberian people discov- 
ered the sea route around Africa to 
Asia, they were importing Negroes as 
slaves to their home country, so that 
the fusion of Iberians and Africans 
was a fact before the discovery of the 
new world. 

The Portuguese explorers soon 
found the Indians—the aborigines of 
Brazil—unsuited for their plans of 
conquest and began the importation 
of Negro slaves. Since the Portuguese 
had a different outlook in the matter 
of colonization from that of the Eng- 
lish, Dutch and French, there emerged 
in Brazil closer contacts between slave 
and master than were to be found in 
other colonies. The priest and teacher 
in a Portuguese family in Brazil often 
served in the same capacities for the 
slaves of the family. Moreover, as 
early as the 16th century, miscegena- 
tion between the Portuguese colonists 
and the Amerindians and Africans 
had already begun in Brazil. It is 
small wonder, then, that upon the 
basis of close contacts between the 
various population groups there re- 
sulted a uniformity of ideas and civi- 
lization. 

The deep interest of the Portuguese 
in the colony of Brazil is evidenced in 
many ways. As Freyre points out, the 
introduction of Brazilian flora and 
fauna into Europe by Portuguese 
navigators so inspired Portuguese 
scientists that they were led to the 
study of this fascinating spot in the 
new world. When in the seventeenth 
century, 1634-1660, the Dutch gained 
a foothold in Brazil, they were re- 
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peatedly attacked by Brazilian col- 
onists and finally driven out. 

After 1660 the influence of Por- 
tugal became very solid in Brazil. 
Many Portuguese cultural elements 
were introduced following this date. 
The adoption of the Portuguese lan- 
guage in the areas visited by the 
Portuguese testifies to the fact that 
their cultural influence was of great 
importance and of penetrating power 
during the days of their first contact. 
The impression made by the Por- 
tuguese contrasts with that made by 
other colonizing groups in their re- 
lations with native populations. In the 
ease of the Dutch colonies in the 
Western Hemisphere, for example, 
missionaries were not allowed to con- 
vert the slaves and were prohibited 
from teaching the language of the 
master to the slave. Here the Afri- 
cans, coming as they did from differ- 
ent parts of the Continent, created a 
language of their own, which was 
ealled taki-taki (talk-talk) or Negro 
English by the Dutch. This language, 
in effect, was a mixture of African, 
Dutch, Iberian, English and even 
French. Taki-taki is the lingua franca 
of the natives of Dutch Guiana, al- 
though Dutch is the official language. 
These differences in language in 
Dutch Guiana indicate, in some mea- 
sure, the differentiation of the Dutch 
Guiana community as contrasted with 
the Brazilian community where there 
is one language for slave and master 
alike. 


The comparison of the social struc- 


tures of the United States and Brazil 
shows how excellently the author has 
studied the cultures of both com. 
munities. 

It is impossible to enumerate all of 
the facts and theories dealt with in 
this work, but it is enough to say 
that the work should be read for the 
clear portrayal of relevant facts for 
an understanding of Brazilian cul- 
ture. 

There is an added value to be 
gained from a reading of this work, 
for, as Freyre brilliantly points out, 
the experiment in ethnic and cultural 
bi-continentalism, begun long ago in 
Portugal, took on a new dimension in 
Brazil. As the author states, ‘‘three 
races and cultures are focused under 
conditions that, broadly speaking, are 
socially democratic, though as yet 
productive of only a very imperfect 
social democracy, defective both in its 
economic basis and in its political 
forms of expression. All imperfec- 
tions admitted, however, Brazil stands 
today as a community from whose ex- 
periment in miscegenation other com- 
munities may profit. Probably in no 
other complex modern community are 
problems of race relations being 
solved in a more democratic or Chris- 
tian way than in Portuguese America. 
And Brazil’s experiment does not in- 
dicate that miscegenation leads to de- 
generation.’’ (pp. 98-99.) 

J. F. E. Eryaar, 
Visiting Professor 
in Anthropology 
Howard University 


Notes FROM RECENT Books 


(Marion Thompson Wright) 


Negro Life 
With Africa as a testing ground up- 
on which principles underlying world 
peace must be tried, books pertaining 
to this continent should receive more 
than passing attention. Of particular 
interest is one written by Richard St. 


Barbe Baker, Africa Drums.! Baker’s 
book is significant because as the only 
white man ever to have been initiated 
as a blood-brother and member of the 


1Richard St. Barbe Baker, Africa Drums, 
London: Lindsay Drummond LTD, 1942. 
Pp. 159. 
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Kiama, the secret society of Africa, 
he enjoyed an intimacy with the mem- 
bers that enabled him to learn much 
of the traditions which had been hand- 
ed down for generations. 

His humane interest in the people 
and his devotion to his work gave him 
keen insight into many facets of the 
social and physical environment of 
Equatorial Africa. The rhythm which 
characterized the ceremonial life of 
the natives and the unfoldings of na- 
ture fired his imagination and stimu- 
lated poetic-like descriptions of these 
phenomena. He made use of this 
rhythm in developing the great forest 
movement, Men of the Trees, which 
was celebrated by the Dance of the 
Trees. This movement halted the de- 
forestation that was in process through 
the injudicious destruction of trees by 
systematic planting of new saplings to 
take the places of the old. 

Baker describes several instances of 
the tactless handling of natives and 
their customs by Europeans. Here we 
have that type of behavior which dis- 
regards the cultural heritage and the 
rights of humans, which gives so much 
concern to men like Du Bois, Logan, 
Hunton, Yergan, and others who be- 
lieve in respect for the people of all 
races and nationalities and who de- 
plore the ruthless exploitation and de- 
humanization of colonial peoples used 
by the imperialistic powers to promote 
their selfish interests. Descriptions of 
such incidents have to serve in place 
of the lack of data on such practices 
brought about by the refusal of the 
exploiting nations to permit outsiders 
to study conditions prevailing in the 
provinces under their control. Baker 
abhors this, makes a plea for justice 
to the Africans, and tells the story of 
the natives with sympathetic under- 
standing and real appreciation for 
their virtues. 

To persons who thrill to Joyce Kil- 
mer’s Trees, the book will have an 
added interest. Baker, as a member of 
the forestry department of England, 
presents vivid pictures of the great 
mahoganies of Africa and of his own 


experiments in silviculture. The ex- 
tensive use of photographs enhances 
his descriptions of life in Equatorial 
Africa. 

Glimpses of Sierra Leone, British 
West Africa, are provided by Carrie 
Guerphan Hargrave who in the con- 
summation of a dream dating back to 
early childhood, served as principal of 
a girl’s school in Sierra Leone. In 
African Primitive Life,’ she tells why 
she went to Africa, describes in detail 
her voyage to this continent, and pre- 
sents geographical data on the section 
in which she worked. 

The stories which Miss Hargrave 
tells of the tribal life of the province 
and of the religious beliefs and mar- 
riages are quite fascinating. The re- 
ligious observances and marriage cere- 
monies of the pagans and of the Mo- 
hammedans are told with much minute 
detail. The revelations concerning the 
arts and crafts of the people show 
their practicality and creative talent. 
The foods which they eat are abun- 
dant and varied rather than simple 
and monotonous as some would have 
us believe. 

As no story of Africa would be com- 
plete without mention of the ceremo- 
nies, sO in this one descriptions are 
given of the dances and other forms 
of entertainment such as the perform- 
ances of snake charmers. 

For those who like adventures vi- 
eariously, this little book will satisfy 
in its chapter on unusual happenings. 
Miss Hargrave had experiences with 
mice that did not scamper at the ap- 
proach of humans but instead stared 
back impertinently, shook their heads 
and even winked, with a boa constric- 
tor, unusually large spiders, and a 
leopard. 

Of special interest to the author 
were the racial and family unity of 
the people, their creative ability, and 
their unwavering faith in God. She 
hopes that they will hold to these vir- 
tues. 

2Carrie Guerphan Hargrave, African 


Primitive Life, Wilmington, N. C. 1944. 
Pp. 115. 
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Both Baker and Hargrave had un- 
usual experiences with the metaphysi- 
eal. Especially was this true of Baker 
who himself was much impressed with 
many manifestations of the supernatu- 
ral so much so that he talks at length 
about the powers of natural television 
of the natives. 

Hargrave used initials instead of 
names. This practice may prove a 
handicap to future historians inter- 
ested in people who have played a 
part in the development of Africa. No 
one knows how significant a part some 
of these people may play but their re- 
lationship with the work of Hargrave 
will be obscured. Whole names in pri- 
mary sources are important to subse- 
quent students. 

For those who are interested in 
sources to different phases of Negro 
life, several bibliographies have been 
made available. Dorothy Porter, who 
continuously renders valuable service 
to inquirers into any facet of Negro 
life, has developed in North American 
Negro Poets’ a bibliographical check- 
list of their writings from 1760-1944. 
Anyone who wants to delve into this 
field will find in this compilation a 
ready tool. 

Sister Mary Anthony Scally in her 
Negro Catholic Writers* presents a 
bio-bibliography of the authors of that 
faith. Not only do we have another 
bibliography which is in itself a con- 
tribution but what is even more sig- 
nificant we have a number of bio- 
graphical sketches of Negro leaders 
with a collection of the titles of their 
writings. 

Julia Waxman in Race Relations® 
presents a selective ilst of readings on 
racial and cultural minorities with 
special emphasis on Negroes. In view 
of the increased current interest in 


3Dorothy B. Porter, North American 
Negro Poets, Hattiesburg, Mississippi: The 
Book Farm, 1945. Pp. 90. 

4Sister Mary Anthony Sceally, Negro 
Catholic Writers, Detroit: Walter Romig 
and Co. 1945. Pp. 152. 

5Julia Waxman, Race Relations, Chicago: 
Julius Rosenwald Fund, 1945. Pp. 47. 
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intercultural relationships, this list 
made available through the Julius Ro- 
senwald Fund will be of assistance to 
those seeking materials in this area. 


Intercultural Education 


The prejudices and animosities that 
give rise to national and racial ten- 
sions necessitate skillful social engi- 
neering if people are to live peacefully 
or at all in this word of atomic energy. 
Strikes among school children to force 
accession to demands of racial segre- 
gation in the schools highlight the ur- 
gent need for action within the schools 
if the ideals of democratic living are 
to be realized. Many school systems 
are poignantly aware of this need and 
are attempting to develop curricular 
experiences designed to promote tol- 
erance toward all cultural groups. 


Rachel Davis DuBois, who has for 
many years been a pioneer in this 
field, in her recent book, Build To- 
gether Americans,® has given another 
answer to those who seek to learn how 
to go about the task of promoting un- 
derstanding of and appreciation for 
the contributions of the many cultural 
groups who make up the world in 
which we live. Here the author stresses 
the need for a shift in emphasis from 
considering America a melting pot in 
which nationality or racial differences 
are lost in a monotonous uniformity 
to a conception of America as a land 
whose cultural pattern can be enriched 
and variegated through the harmoni- 
ous blending of the unique contribu- 
tions of the different cultural groups. 
Through shared experiences with suc- 
cessful representatives of these dif- 
ferent groups, school children are led 
to a better understanding of cultures 
other than their own and to an appre- 
ciation for peoples who belong to 
groups different from theirs but who 
under. the skin are fundamentally the 
same. Through seeing increased re- 
spect for the persons of their own cul- 


6Rachel Davis DuBois, Build Together 
Americans, New York: Hinds, Hayden and 
Eldredge, 1945. Pp. 270. 
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ture who have achieved, children of 
minority groups who had developed 
feelings of inferiority because they 
saw themselves as members of nation- 
alities that were looked down upon, 
developed pride in identification with 
their cultural backgrounds. The au- 
thor sees justification in the programs 
through the continuation of the work 
into communities on the part of young 
people who as high school pupils had 
participated in the intercultural pro- 
grams of their schools. She also points 
out the pitfalls to be watched and 
avoided in the efforts of this kind. 


Of real interest is the appendix 
which includes plays illustrating the 
use of the living newspaper as a me- 
dium of putting over factual data. I[I- 
lustrations of other aspects of the 
work, suggestions as to procedures and 
sources are abundantly provided. 

Unique is the experiment described 
by Theodore Brameld in Design for 
America.*, Here a group of children 
are led into using the experiences of 
the past and present to develop a blue- 
print of the type of society we should 
have in the future. This exercise in 
social telesis is described in detail. 
Tests given at the beginning of the 
project show much ignorance concern- 
ing the conditions of life in the Unit- 
ed States and many prejudices based 
upon misinformation or no informa- 
tion. Tests at the end revealed posi- 
tive changes in many areas pertaining 
to the economie-political, the art and 
science, and the education and human 
relations aspects of our society. The 
detailed presentation of the entire ex- 
periment with a critical evaluation of 
the whole, and the source material 
made available will greatly assist those 
who are challenged to act in attempt- 
ing to bring about a better world in 
which to live. 

To help in the development of a fac- 
tual understanding of specific nation- 
alities, the graduate school of educa- 


7Theodore Brameld, Design for America, 
New York: Hinds, Hayden and Eldredge, 
Ine., 1945. Pp. 165. 


tion of Harvard University has pub- 
lished Meet the Soviet Russians,’ by 
Dora Ames, Katrina Anderson, Eu- 
nice Johns and others. This is a study 
guide to the Soviet Union for teachers 
in the secondary schools. Against a 
backdrop of a description of the phys- 
ical environment of the country, in- 
cluding a map, the peoples, and the 
historical development of Russia, are 
provided the various facets of life in 
present day Russia. The section on 
foreign relations is of vital signifi- 
cance in view of the present state of 
international relationships in which 
Russia is an important factor. A se- 
lected, annotated bibliography, a list- 
ing of the minimum essentials of 
teaching materials, and a directory of 
sources of teaching aids will prove of 
immense value to teachers who want 
to do a real job in developing an un- 
derstanding of this great power. 
Graphs, tables, and charts serve as ef- 
fective visual aids. 

H. Cohen in, A Panorama of Prej- 
udice,® hurls a fiery challenge to the 
world at large in connection with the 
treatment of an important cultural 
group, the Jews. Instance after in- 
stance is pictured with telling effect of 
the injustices and barbarities inflicted 
upon a people whose crime has been 
their insistence upon exercising the 
right to follow their own religious be- 
liefs. Cohen vehemently attacks with 
the findings of the Biblical researches 
of impartial scholars the authenticity 
of the story of the killing of Christ by 
the Jews. He insists upon the need to 
consider the data which point toward 
the real killers of Christ, the Romans. 
Not only is attention called to the un- 
truth of a legend that has been re- 
sponsible for much inhuman treat- 
ment of the Jews but also to the incon- 
sistency of persecuting a people who 


8Dora A. Ames, Katrina B. Anderson, Eu- 
nice Johns, and others, Meet the Soviet Rus- 
sians, Cambridge: Harvard University, 1944. 
Pp. 89. 

9H. Cohen, A Panorama of Prejudice, 
New York: Bloch Publishing Company, 1944. 
Pp. 150. 
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if the story were true, had been used 
according to the Christian Doctrine as 
a means of effecting the salvation of 
man in accordance with the will of 
God. 

Cohen demands that consideration 
for the Jews be made on a rational 
rather than on a sentimental basis. 
This is a provocative proposal since so 
many students of human relationships 
feel that appeals to the head are weak 
and that there is stringent need for a 
change in emotionalized attitudes. He 
sees a close relationship between world 
peace and treatment of the Jews. 
Countries that have treated their Jew- 
ish populations well have prospered 
and for the most part escaped the 
scourges of the war. Others who mis- 
treated them have not fared so well. 
He declared that time would tell who 
would be eliminated, Laval or the 
Jews. In this case, Time has told. 

He visualized many millions of Ger- 
man Aryans suddenly developing Jew- 
ish blood following the invasion of 
their country in order to escape a just 
retribution. The invasion is over and 
we have little evidence to support this 
prophecy. Other factors permeating 
the relationships of the Germans and 
their conquerors render this uneces- 
sary, factors dealing with economics 
and factors underlying the strong de- 
sires for fraternization between the 
victors and the defeated. 

Cohen does not seem to agree with 
those who insist that the Jews consti- 
tute a religious sect and not a race or 
nationality. He refers to them in all 
three categories. But he insists that 
for them to have the homeland prom- 
ised them in Palestine would give 
them the status of a national group 
and therefore respect and protection. 
This is significant in view of the anti- 
Semitic clashes surrounding the anni- 
versary of the Balfour Declaration. 
Read the book. 


The Ph.D. 


Carroll Atkinson published an 
amusing and provocative account of 
the exigencies and the pitfalls that be- 


fell him in the travels along the Ph.D. 
path. He has since published a re- 
vised edition of True Confessions of a 
Ph.D.° and has added another, Pro 
and Con of the Ph.D. In the first, 
part one is presented as originally 
written with part two containing ree. 
ommendations for reform of the de 
gree requirements. In the main, At- 
kinson points out that the majority 
of people seeking or securing this de- 
gree are teachers. Yet the require- 
ments stress primarily research tech- 
niques with little or no emphasis upon 
the skills of teaching with the result 
that many if not most Ph.D.’s are 
very ineffective in that which counts 
most, teaching. He would also remove 
from the aspirants much of the un- 
necessary emotional strain caused by 
the intellectual hazing of those respon- 
sible for leading him along the way. 

The second book gives the historical 
background of the degree, depicts the 
pros and cons of the various aspects 
of the degree and suggests feasible re- 
forms. The pros and cons are given, 
for the most part, as they originally 
appeared in print. These extracts 
show the need for serious considera- 
tions of the requirements of the aca- 
demic doctorate by those responsible 
for the admission of persons to the 
candidacy and to the degree in the 
universities. 


Student Personnel 


World War II is a great potential 
in diminishing the cultural lag be- 
tween educational theory and prac- 
tice. The armed forces called upon 
educational experts to assist in the de- 
velopment of various phases of the 
military instructional programs. War 
demands created urgent needs for the 
application of the most valid person- 
nel and teaching principles. The mili- 
tary services constituted a vast prov- 


10Carroll Atkinson, True Confessions of a 
Ph.D., Boston: Meador Publishing Com- 
pany, 1945. Pp. 88. 

11_____________| Pro and Con of the 
Ph.D., Boston: Meador Publishing Company, 
1945. Pp. 172. 
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ing ground for testing out these prin- 
ciples. Now the schools have the op- 
portunity of evaluating the results 
and making use of the findings. 

For some years now there has been 
recognition of the need of improved 
personnel work in the colleges if op- 
timum opportunities for development 
are to be made available to the stu- 
dents. The requirements of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration have imposed 
upon the colleges the provision of 
counseling services for veterans. Out 
of this, improved personnel practices 
may evolve for all college students. 

The American Council on Educa- 
tion through its Student Personnel 
Work in the Postwar College}? is mak- 
ing available to schools a special re- 
port based upon twenty years of ex- 
perience and experimentation in this 
field. The chairman of the committee 
says that the group preparing the re- 
port had ‘‘labored long and arduously 
to anticipate the new demands upon 
the colleges and the role of personnel 
workers in meeting these new de- 
mands. ’’ 

The topics discussed reveal the 
scope of the work and indicate the 


12Willard W. Blaesser et al., Student Per- 
sonnel Work in the Postwar College, Wash- 
ington: American Council on Education, 
1945. Pp. 98. 


true value of the study to those who 
are sincerely interested in the per- 
sonalities of their students. In a pe- 
riod when so much stress is being 
placed on the scholarly achievements 
of faculty members rather than upon 
the quality of their work with the stu- 
dents, administrators are losing sight 
of their responsibilities to students as 
individuals. There is a crucial need 
for more than lip service to the meet- 
ing of students’ personal needs. These 
topics also point up the scope of coun- 
seling which some administrators 
think can be done in spare hours in- 
stead of the time consuming blocks of 
time needed when assisting people in 
the adjustments of their problems. 
The book deals with student personnel 
work in the postwar college, selection 
of students, faculty counseling, voca- 
tional counseling, counseling on ethi- 
eal and religious problems, the com- 
munity life of the postwar college, 
student health, housing, financial aids, 
and the administration of student per- 
sonnel services. Army forms and ref- 
erences to source materials complete 
the book. 

Everyone concerned with student 
lift in college should study this book. 
It is a must, if colleges are to fulfill 
their duties to the students to their 
campuses. 
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Current Trends and Events of National Importance in 
Negro Education 


Section A: Education and the Law: The Newport News Case 


LEON A. 


HE UNITED States District Court 
E THE EASTERN DISTRICT OF ViR- 
aintA, Newport News Division, has 
written what we fondly hope is the 
last chapter in the controversy 
over equalization of teachers’ salaries. 
On August 29, 1945, Judge Sterling 
Hutcheson presiding, entered an or- 
der, which in effect ruled that the 
School Board of the City of Newport 
News and Joseph E. Saunders, Super- 
intendent of Schools, were jointly in 
contempt of the previous order of the 
court, made January 29, 1943. That 
previous order and finding, made in 
the case of Dorothy E. Roles, et al. vs. 
The School Board of the City of New- 
Port News, et al.,' had decided that 
the then existing practice of the de- 
fendant school board, its individual 
members, and the superintendent, in 
paying to Negro teachers in the school 
system smaller salaries than those 
paid to the white teachers possessing 
equal qualifications and performing 
like duties was unconstitutional and 
was from that date on enjoined. This 
ruling was of course in accord with 
similar decisions thereto made by Fed- 
eral Courts based upon similar find- 
ings of fact to the effect that the dif- 
ferential in salaries was based solely 
upon the race and color of the com- 
plainants. This violates the ‘‘equal 
protection clause’’ of the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States and the provisions 
of Sections 41 and 43 of Title 8 of 
the United States Code. The order 
then made enjoined and restrained the 
defendants from such discrimination 
and was to become operative as to sal- 
ary contracts and agreements made 
between teachers and the defendants 





1Unreported—consent decree. 


RANSOM 


for the school year 1943-1944. The 
court retained the case upon its docket 
to insure the effectuation of the de- 
cree. 

The School Board of the City of 
Newport News purported to comply 
with the decree for the year 1943-1944 
They adopted a new schedule of sal- 
aries which would, on its face, appear 
to apply alike to white and Negro 
teachers. The ‘‘joker’’ in the new 
schedule adopted lay in the fact it 
perpetuated the inequalities which 
had existed prior to the decree of 
equalization. In other words, teach- 
ers, white and black alike, were moved 
on to the new schedule from the point 
at which they were placed under the 
old schedule in 1942. At first blush, 
it would appear to the average layman 
—but not to the teacher who was re- 
ceiving the salary—that there was no 
inequality here. Newport News Negro 
teachers knew better. As an example 
— under the old schedule, a white 
teacher holding a normal certificate 
entered the system at a minimum of 
$1,000 per annum with annual incre- 
ments of $100 for a period of six years 
until reaching a maximum of $1,600. 
Under the same schedule then in 
existence for Negro teachers, a Negro 
holding a normal certificate entered 
the system at a minimum of $600 and 
was granted seven annual increments 
of $70 each until she had reached the 
maximum of $1,125. Similar diserep- 
ancies applied in the case of degree 
holders. A white teacher holding a 
bachelor’s or master’s degree would 
enter at either $1,200 or $1,400 respec- 
tively and receive annual increments 
of $100 for a period of ten years until 
the proper maximum of $2,200 or 
$2,400 was reached. A Negro who 
held the bachelor’s degree entered at 
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$1,000 and was entitled to only seven 
annual increments of $75 each until 
he or she had reached the maximum of 
$1,525. There was no provision for a 
Negro who held a master’s degree. 

The new schedule, adopted on May 
11, 1943, apparently pursuant to com- 
pliance with the original injunction of 
January of that year, set up a sched- 
ule which made no distinction between 
races upon its face. It provided that 
the holder of a normal professional 
certificate would enter with a $800 
minimum, with 15 annual increments 
of $50 each until the maximum of 
$1,600 was obtained; the holder of a 
bachelor’s degree was to receive the 
entering minimum of $1,000, with an- 
nual increments for 15 years until the 
maximum of $2,200 was reached; a 
master’s entered at the minimum of 
$1,200 which was increased to $2,400 
after 15 years. The schedule especial- 
ly provided that no present salary 
should be reduced. 

However, the schedule also provided 
that all presently employed teachers, 
white and Negro, were to be trans- 
ferred to the new schedule with credit 
given for the amount of time previ- 
ously employed. Here is where the 
vice of the device used by the defen- 
dant school board reared its ugly 
head. Miss X, a white teacher, who 
entered the Newport News System in 
1933, without previous experience, 
and possessing a normal professional 
certificate, received a starting salary 
of $1,000 and after seven years or in 
1940, two vears before the decree, 
would be receiving $1,600 per year. 
That amount could not be decreased 
—a provision to which the Negro 
teachers wholeheartedly subscribed— 
no salary should be decreased for 
the reason that all are still too low. 
In contrast thereto, Miss Z, a Ne- 
gro teacher, who likewise holds 
only a normal professional certificate 
and who entered the system in 1933 
without previous experience received 
a starting salary of only $600. After 
having served eight years, and having 
received each of her annual incre- 


ments, in 1941 she would then be re- 
ceiving her maximum of $1,125 as con- 
trasted to her white confrere who 
would be receiving $1,600. Under the 
new plan in 1943, both Misses X and 
Z are transferred to the new schedule, 
each receiving credit for ten years ex- 
perience in the Newport News System. 
Miss Z, the Negro teacher, would now 
receive $1,350. The salary of Miss X, 
the white teacher, who is already re- 
ceiving $1,600, could not be decreased. 
Therefore Miss Z would have to work 
for two more years, or until 1945, be- 
fore she reached equalization with Miss 
X, although they have equal training, 
equal experience, and are performing 
like duties, and were ‘‘equalized’’ in 
1943. 

Similar situations arise in each 
bracket. In 1934 ‘‘R,’’ a Negro, hold- 
ing a bachelor’s degree, entered the 
system at a salary of $1,000. Nine 
years later, in 1943, pursuant to the 
schedule adopted by the school board 
in purported compliance with the de- 
eree of the Federal Court in January 
1943, he was transferred to the new 
schedule at a salary of $1,600. In the 
same year, 1934, ‘‘B,’’ a white teach- 
er, holding a bacrelor’s degree and 
performing exactly the same duties as 
‘*R,’’ entered the system at $1,000 per 
annum (which was admittedly $200 
less than the prescribed minimum), 
and on the 1943 schedule was trans- 
ferred at a rate of $1,900 per annum. 
Both ‘‘R’’ and ‘‘B’’ had completed 
nine years of teaching experience in 
Newport News, during which time 
‘*R,’’ having reached a maximum of 
$1,525 under the old schedule, could 
be reclassified only at the next level 
on the new schedule which was $1,600. 
‘*B,’’ however, being white (although 
entering the system at $200 less than 
the minimum teacher’s salary set for 
white teachers), had received annual 
increases of $100 for each of her nine 
years and so upon the adoption of the 
new schedule, was transferred there- 
under at $1,900. It is obvious that 
‘*B’’ had received an advantage equal 
to three additional years of service. 
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The Negro teachers of Newport 
News complained that the newly 
adopted schedule, apparently fair up- 
on its face, operated in practice to a 
perpetuation of the discrimination 
that had theretofore been practiced. 
Their contention was that the Negro 
teacher should be transferred to the 
new schedule at the same rate of pay 
as the white teacher, or in the alterna- 
tive, the salary of the white teacher 
should be reduced to the level of that 
received by the Negro teacher. Under 
the terms of the original decree, the 
latter alternative was not only pro- 
hibited but was anathema to the Negro 
teacher. The position taken by the 
Newport News Teachers Association 
was ‘‘we do not want any teacher’s 
salary reduced (white or colored), we 
want our salaries raised so that we 
will have real and not apparent equal- 
ity.’’ The school board, and particu- 
larly its superintendent, Mr. Saun- 
ders, were adamant on the position 
that they had complied with the court 
order and had equalized salaries and 
argued that the fact that four or five 
years might be required for Negro 
teachers to reach equality in ‘‘take 
home salaries’? was unimportant if 
the schedule adopted provided a pa- 
per showing of equality. Unwilling to 
accept this position, the Teachers As- 
sociation authorized their counsel, 
who had prosecuted the prior action 
as N.A.A.C.P. lawyers, to proceed as 
the teachers’ counsel to obtain the full 
benefit and fruits of the decree. 

Pursuant to this directive, counsel 
for the teachers on May 4, 1944, filed 
a petition in the Federal District 
Court alleging that the school board 
and its superintendent were deliber- 
ately and willfully violating the order 
of the court and as a result thereof 
were guilty of contempt of the court 
in respect thereto. The case was ar- 
gued extensively; numerous hearings 
were held before Judge Hutcheson, 
who had succeeded to the bench after 
the death of Judge Way, who had en- 
tered the original order. Evidence on 
both sides was freely presented. After 
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consideration and examination of all 
of the testimony and exhibits, the 
court concluded on May 25, 1945, two 
and one-half years after the original 
decree of equalization had been en- 
tered, that the defendants had at- 
tempted, through the subterfuge of 
the schedule herein described, to evade 
the orders of the court and that, in 
substance, the school board was in con- 
tempt and only by placing the Ne- 
groes upon a basis of equality as of 
September, 1943 could that contempt 
be purged. The court therefore or- 
dered that the school board must pay 
to each Negro teacher in the system 
as of September, 1943, a salary equal 
to that paid to the white teacher with 
the same number of years of experi- 
ence, the same degree, and performing 
the same duties in that year, and that 
this payment was to be retroactive. It 
covered all contracts made as of Sep- 
tember, 1943 up to the end of the 
school year 1944-1945. It provided 
that all salaries payable for the school 
year 1945-1946 and thereafter must 
be based upon the same rules of equal- 
ity. In addition, the court ordered the 
defendant school board to pay all costs 
of the case, including attorney’s fees. 

The payment of back salaries, at- 
torneys’ fees to the teachers’ coun- 
sel, attorneys’ fees to the city counsel, 
court costs and other incidentals to- 
taled approximately $30,000. The 
question arises—‘‘What price preju- 
dice?’’ Newport News attempted to 
evade a direct mandate of the court. 
That avenue of escape has been closed 
to the city and its officials. The tax 
paying citizens of Newport News have 
had to pay the price for the closing 
of those gates. It is presumed that 
some other community will attempt to 
find other means of evasion. Coura- 
geous activity and close collaboration 
of teachers in such communities will 
result in closing these other gates. We 
need only to have unified teachers’ 
associations, such as have existed in 
Newport News, to shut them one by 
one. The author of this section is of 
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the opinion that the entire teaching 
profession, regardless of color, owes a 
debt of gratitude to the courage of the 
mere handful (about 98) of Negro 


teachers of Newport News who 
wouldn’t ery ‘‘Uncle’’ merely because 
they appeared to be down, but refused 
to admit they were out. 


Section B: Rural Education 


ALETHEA H. 


N THE FALL NUMBER, 1945, Dr. Ma- 
] BEL CARNEY showed what leading 
American universities of national 
scope, both white and Negro, are do- 
ing for the promotion of rural educa- 
tion of a basic, non-vocational type. 
In this issue she concludes her article 
by summarizing what state-supported 
universities and colleges are doing in 
this area. ‘‘In general,’’ she says, 
‘institutions of this type concentrate 
on secondary education, leaving teach- 


WASHINGTON 


er-training for one-room schools to the 
state teachers colleges. This article is 
therefore chiefly concerned with what 
state universities and colleges are do- 
ing in the rural secondary field, and 
for county superintendents, rural 
school supervisors, and the general 
improvement of rural school condi- 
tions.’’ Attention is directed to the 
list of helpful annotated references 
with which Dr. Carney closes her dis- 
cussion. 


RuraL EDUCATION IN AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES, 1944-1945 


Mabel 


State Universities 

The State Universities of Oklahoma, 
Minnesota, Texas and Nebraska seem 
to be doing most in the way of sus- 
tained, year-around programs for ru- 
ral education of general non-agricul- 
tural type. Others make some effort, 
however. The Universities of Colora- 
do, Georgia, and South Dakota give 
regular summer school courses in ru- 
ral education. Arkansas, California 
(Los Angeles branch), Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Montana, and West Virginia 
offer no designated rural courses but 
hold special conferences for county 
superintendents or for rural school 
supervisors. Off-campus extension 
courses or workshops for rural school 
teachers are held in Arkansas, IIli- 
nois, Georgia, Louisiana, and Missouri. 
Arizona, confronted with great open 
spaces, conducts a correspondence 
course for rural teachers. The Uni- 
versities of Kentucky, Florida, and 
Vermont are developing the noted 
Sloan Foundation Projects mentioned 
later. The Universities of North Caro- 
lina, Virginia, and New Mexico are 


Carney 


making notable contributions to the 
sociological and economic background 
of education in rural communities. 
While still other institutions (Ohio 
State, Louisiana, Georgia, and North 
Dakota), though providing no special- 
ized rural courses, claim to give desir- 
able rural emphasis in all their regu- 
lar instruction. 

The University of Oklahoma under 
the leadership of Dean Ellsworth Col- 
lings offers five yearly courses in rural 
education. During the past summer 
an emergency workshop for rural 
teachers and a county superinten- 
dents’ conference have also been con- 
ducted. ‘‘Oklahoma is still Rural 
America,’’ says Dean Collings, ‘‘and 
for this reason much of our teacher 
education is based on our rural en- 
vironmental settings — as it should 
be.’’ 

The College of Education at the 
University of Minnesota has estab- 
lished a 4-year curriculum in elemen- 
tary education for rural teachers in 
which a full year of instruction in 
Agriculture, Home Economics and 
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Forestry, as given by the College of 
Agriculture, is included. ‘‘It is our be- 
lief,’’ writes Dean W. E. Peik, ‘‘that 
we have a special opportunity to use 
the combined resources of the College 
of Education and of the general uni- 
versity to train for better rural edu- 
cational leadership.’’ The University 
of Minnesota also conducted two out- 
standing Workshops on Rural and 
Village School Problems under the di- 
rection of Dr. Kate V. Wofford of 
Buffalo during the summer sessions of 
1942 and 1944. 

‘At the University of Texas, almost 
tyenty years ago,’’ reports Dean B. F. 
Pittenger, ‘‘we established a Depart- 
ment of Rural Education and appoint- 
ed Dr. Annie Webb Blanton to a pro- 
fessorship in that field. Shortly there- 
after the legislature wiped out the de- 
partment on the ground that it was a 
duplication of effort with A. and M. 
College. However, we have continued 
Dr. Blanton on our staff and she has 
taught two courses in the organization 
and administration of rural education 
ever since.’’ 

The Teachers College of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska under the leadership 
of Dean Frank E. Henzlik has for sev- 
eral years stressed the needs of small 
towns and villages (see reference 20 in 
accompanying Supplement). Nebras- 
ka has also, through its Extension Di- 
vision directed by K. O. Broady, done 
pioneer work in supervised correspon- 
dence-study designed to supplement 
the work of rural and village high 
schools. By means of these courses 
remote farm youth also, unable to at- 
tend an organized high school, may 
carry on their secondary training 
through the nearest rural school. More 
than 4,000 pupils are registered in 
such high school courses alone, while 
elementary school instruction for iso- 
lated and handicapped children has 
more recently been developed. 

Other state universities, while offer- 
ing no special courses or activities in 
rural education, develop certain serv- 
ices and research through their de- 
partments of Sociology, Education, or 


Extension Teaching, which result in 
noteworthy contributions to the im- 
provement of education in rural areas, 
Illustrative of these interests are the 
monumental studies of Regionalism 
conducted at the University of North 
Carolina by Howard W. Odum and 
his staff (1),* also the experimental 
community programs, workshop 
courses and New Dominion Series of 
bulletins directed at the University 
of Virginia by George B. Zehmer 
(16); and the Taos County Project 
in adult education and community im- 
provement at the University of New 
Mexico (27). 

Oecasionally state-suported univer- 
sities receive special grants from pri- 
vate endowments for experiment and 
demonstration in rural education. 
Such are the Sloan Foundation Proj- 
ects in Applied Economies at the Uni- 
versities of Kentucky, Florida and 
Vermont. Through these projects ru- 
ral curriculum materials, child activi- 
ties, and reading booklets on food, 
housing, and clothing are being ex- 
perimentally worked out, with related 
summer school courses and local coun- 
ty workshops for rural teachers (26). 


Land Grant State Colleges 


States maintaining separate Col- 
leges of Agriculture (Land Grant Col- 
leges under the Morrill Act) tend to 
leave rural education of general type, 
as well as vocational agricultural edu- 
cation, to these institutions. Rurally- 
foremost as considered here, among 
state colleges of this kind are those of 
Ames, Iowa; East Lansing, Michigan; 
and Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

‘‘Towa State College,’’ says Dr. 
Bruce Morgan, ‘‘ prepares teachers for 
the village and consolidated high 
schools of the state, and also adminis- 
trators and supervisors for county and 
small systems, but not for rural ele- 
mentary schools.’’ Nine distinct 
courses in rural school administration, 


*Figures in parenthesis used in this arti- 
cle refer to titles in the accompanying list of 
College and University Materials on Rural 
Edueation. 
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supervision, and research are offered, 
and a vraiety of summer school activi- 
ties conducted. 

At Michigan State College Dr. Troy 
L. Stearns directs rural services. 
These include, besides several yearly 
on-campus courses in rural education, 
much consultative work, and exten- 
sion courses based on the actual diree- 
tion of rural school teachers in their 
classrooms. A rural education work- 
shop enrolling 380 members was con- 
ducted last August and a special field 
project in rural community leader- 
ship, aided by the Kellogg Founda- 
tion, is now under way. 

The Agricultural and Mechanical 
College at Stillwater, Oklahoma, gives 
special attention to county rural 
school supervision and _ extension 
courses for country teachers. Miss Ve- 
ra Jones, in charge of elementary edu- 
cation programs here, is now working 
with sixty teachers of one- and two- 
room schools in four adjoining coun- 
ties. 

Certain other state colleges of agri- 
culture favorably situated for partici- 
pation in rural education of general 
type, reveal an awakening interest in 
this field. Among these is Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Indiana, which, 
in cooperation with the neighboring 
state teachers colleges at Muncie and 
Terre Haute, recently conducted a 
two-week workshop for county super- 
intendents of schools. Following this 
action, Prudue has still more recently 
employed a special counselor to coun- 
ty superintendents and rural school 
boards whose assistance will be extend- 
ed gratuitously upon request. ‘‘This 
Counselor,’’ reports Dr. F. B. Knight, 
‘*has gone to Detroit to study at the 
Children’s Center; and we hope that 
his counseling ‘will be biased toward 
children instead of toward how to 
make out budgets and what is the best 
paint for school houses.’’ 

Another new note is sounded by 
Dean Zebulon Judd, School of Eduea- 
tion, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
at Auburn, who reports activity in 
‘Resources Education.’’ Plans here 


involve the cooperative survey, study, 
and curriculum usage of the State’s 
natural resources by school adminis- 
trators, supervisors, and teachers. 
Through Federal aid from Purnell 
funds, various other state colleges of 
agriculture publish research studies 
from time to time which are of great 
importance to rural school improve- 
ment. For examples of such studies 
from Minnesota, I]linois, South Caro- 
lina, and New York, see references 12, 


23, 9, 18 and 21. 
Negro A. and M. Colleges 


Under the dual system of education 
for Negroes and whites characteristic 
of the South, seventeen Southern 
states maintain separate state colleges 
of agriculture for Negroes. Negro ag- 
ricultural and mechanical colleges, 
however, are always three institutions 
in one: a Jand grant college of agri- 
culture, a state teachers college, and 
a liberal arts college. This makes them 
among the most difficult of all institu- 
tions of higher education to adminis- 
ter effectively. Moreover, they often 
fare less well than white institutions 
in the proportionate distribution of 
state funds. Under these cireum- 
stances the services of most Negro 
State Colleges to rural education 
of general type, while never fully ade- 
quate, are highly commendable. 

All Negro A. and M. colleges, in 
common with white land grant col- 
leges, must meet Federal standards 
for vocational education in agricul- 
ture, home economies, and trades 
through both residence courses and 
extension work, to receive state and 
Federal subsidy under the Morrill 
Act. This study, however, as previ- 
ously explained, is concerned not with 
vocational training, but with what 
state-supported institutions, both 
white and colored, are doing for coun- 
try children, youth and adults in the 
non-vocational aspects of life. 

In another of their functions as land 
grant colleges of agriculture, all Ne- 
gro A. and M. colleges, sharing in 
Purnell funds, offer courses in rural 
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sociology and conduct some research 
in the study of Negro rural life in 
their respective states. Some studies 
of this type, as some from white in- 
stitutions, supply valuable social and 
economic background for the reorgani- 
zation and teaching of smal rural 
schools. Such a research, for example, 
is the recent survey by Langston Uni- 
versity, Oklahoma, of its surrounding 
community and county (11). Rural 
life clubs for student leadership train- 
ing are occasionally organized also, as 
at Lincoln University, Jefferson City, 
Mo. 

As teachers colleges, Negro A. and 
M. colleges participate further not 
only in the preparation of teachers 
and principals for secondary schools 
but also in the training of teachers for 
elementary schools. Negro life in the 
South is still predominantly agricul- 
tural and the vast majority of Negro 
schools are of the one- to four-teacher 
type. This puts a heavy obligation up- 
on Negro A. and M. colleges for the 
improvement of small rural schools. 
To meet this responsibility most of 
these institutions now offer courses, 
practice teaching and extension ac- 
tivities in the teaching and direction 
of one-teacher schools, county training 
schools, and rural high schools. Pro- 
visions of this type for one- and two- 
teacher schools have been especially 
well developed at Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky, by Mrs. Mayme L. Copeland; at 
Lincoln University by Mr. M. C. 
Langford; at Virginia State College 
by Miss Wilhelmina Hamlin and oth- 
ers; and also in summer sessions at 
Greensboro, North Carolina; Lang- 
ston, Oklahoma; and Normal, Ala- 
bama. 

For practical, effective service to 
rural education and country life, no 
public institution of the South, white 
or colored, seems to surpass Prairie 
View State College at Prairie View, 
Texas, under the direction of Princi- 
pal W. R. Banks and the able faculty 
he has assembled. Among the special 
rural activities fostered at Prairie 
View are the following: (a) A series 


of state conferences on rural life and 
education extending back over a peri- 
od of years; (b) county and local sur. 
veys of Negro rural life to supply data 
for these conferences and for genera] 
curriculum adaptation; (c) extension 
services in veterinary science, automo- 
tive mechanics, hospital nursing, ete., 
so superior that they have attracted 
the patronage of white citizens as well 
as colored, thereby leading to (d) 
most amicable race relations; (e) close 
cooperation over many years with the 
Jeanes system of the state resulting 
finally in a mutual tie-up with the lo- 
eal county of Waller through which 
this county is used for demonstration 
purposes of every type with a joint 
college instructor and part-time Jeanes 
Supervisor (Mrs. Annie C. Preston) 
employed to guide these services. 
More recent rural activities of note at 
Prairie View include (f) two field 
projects in Community Education 
with all the teachers of two counties 
participating (Brazos and Walker); 
and (g) two Cooperative Community 
Education Workshops in which three 
other Colleges of Texas (Bishop, Tex- 
as, and Wiley), also the General Edu- 
cation Board, and the Texas Tubercu- 
losis Association have joined forces. 
(Reference 19.) 

Prairie View, however, is not alone 
in good rural deeds. Pioneering in 
this field for several years past has 
been Georgia State College, Savannah, 
where President B. F. Hubert and his 
brothers, members of one of Georgia’s 
most noted Negro families, have de- 
veloped a Log Cabin Community Cen- 
ter (near Mayfield) in memory of 
their remarkable parents (14). Geor- 
gia State College is also headquarters 
for Negro membership in the Ameri- 
can Country Life Association (2). 

Virginia State College, another pio- 
neer in rural education service, be- 
sides superior work as noted above, 
has recently conducted three off-cam- 
pus workshops for rural teachers and, 
as reported by Dr. Edna M. Colson, is 
continuing a four-year reading proj- 
ect for adults in Chesterfield County. 
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Aleorn A. and M. College, Alcorn, 
Mississippi, located in the very heart 
of the Rural South, employs four fac- 
ulty members designated as specialists 
in rural education and has recently 
conducted a summer workshop for 
high school principals, also two off- 
campus workshops for rural school 
teachers. Reports on these highly-suc- 
cessful projects may be obtained from 
Dean W. B. Nelson. 

Pine Bluff, Arkansas, through the 
efforts of Mrs. Anna M. P. Strong, 
former Assistant State Jeanes Super- 
visor, initiated an organization of 
‘‘Key Teachers’’ some years ago to 
demonstrate better rural teaching 
practices over the state. Such key 
teachers are now used as extension in- 
structors by the A. and M. College, 
and a workshop course for their bene- 
fit, also another workshop in Commu- 
nity School Development, were direct- 
ed here in the summer of 1944 by Mr. 
Ed McCuistion, white State Supervis- 
or of Negro Education. The College 
also maintains a standing faculty 
Committee on the Study of Rural 
Conditions. 

The State A and M. College at 
Orangeburg, S. C., enjoys the unique 
distinction of a tie-up with noted Penn 
School on St. Helena Island, S. C. 
Under this ‘‘ Cooperative Teacher-Ed- 
ucation Program’’ initiated in 1937 
by Principals Rossa B. Cooley and 
Grace B. House of Penn School, four 
groups of seniors are now sent annu- 
ally to the Island for periods of six 
weeks each in rural practice teaching. 
This program, well developed by Tru- 
dell Wimbush, Supervisor, and Miss 
Rosamond A. Alston of the College 
education department, has proved a 
distinet contribution to rural-teacher 
education in general (7). 

Southern University, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, under the direction of 
President Felton G. Clark and Dean 
John B. Cade continues its long-stand- 
ing interest in rural education through 
regular course offerings and several 
special projects of larger import. 
Four such projects have been devel- 


oped during the past two years. One 
of these was concerned with in-service 
teacher education for the Negro teach- 
ers of Washington Parish. A second 
and third were the school work confer- 
ences developed during the summers of 
1943 and 1944 in cooperation with the 
Negro normal school at Grambling 
and the State Department of Educa- 
tion (18). The fourth was a distine- 
tive, weeklong ‘‘Rural Leadership 
Conference for Negroes of Louisiana’’ 
convening November 13-18, 1944, orig- 
inated by President Clark and spon- 
sored jointly by Southern University, 
the State Department of Education, 
and the General Education Board. 


SUPPLEMENTARY REFERENCES OF COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY MATERIALS ON RURAL 
EDUCATION 


Books 

1. American Regionalism. By Howard W. 
Odum and Harry E. Moore. Henry Holt 
Company, New York. 

Most authoritative volume. Contains many 
graphs and tables comparing the different 
regions of the U. S. as to wealth, natural 
resources, industrial development and so- 
cial, educational and cultural status. 

2. Farm and Rural Life After the War. 
Proceedings of the Twenty-fourth Coun- 
try Life Conference of the American 
Country Life Association. David E. 
Lindstrom, Urbana, Illinois, President. 
Report edited by Joseph Ackerman, 
Farm Foundation, Chicago, and pub- 
lished by the Garrard Press, Champaign, 
Illinois. Sept. 1944. Cloth bound, $1.00. 


. Living and Learning in a Rural School. 
By Genevieve Bowen. The Macmillan 
Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
1944, Price, $3.00. 

Introductory volume in a Rural Education 

Series edited by Frank W. Cyr, Teachers 

College. A sound scientific treatment of cur- 

riculum and teaching in rural schools, but 

presented in narrative, conversational style 
reporting the activities of a teacher, super- 
visor, and children in ‘‘ Riverside School.’’ 

An excellent book in every respect but par- 

ticularly adapted for Teachers’ Reading Cir- 

cles and group discussion. 


4, Practical Farming for the South. By 
Benjamin F. Bullock. University of 


bo 
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North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N. 
C. 1944. $2.50. 

Book of 500 pages and 200 illustrations, 
useful both as a text and for general pur- 
poses. An excellent volume covering step-by- 
step directions for working a small farm. 
Useful outside the South as well as within. 

5. Selected Rural Fiction. 1944. Com- 
piled by Caroline E. Sherman, Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, U. 8S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. 

An annotated and selected list of novels 
based on rural life. Such lists are issued 
biennially by Miss Sherman and very well 
done. Free. 

6. The Holy Earth. By Liberty Hyde 
Bailey. Reprinted and distributed by 
the Christian Rural Fellowship, John H. 
Reisner, Secretary, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Paper bound, 25 cents 
a@ copy. 

Poetic classic on Land and its spiritual 
and moral influence upon Mankind. This lit- 
tle volume, by the former Dean of Cornell 
College of Agriculture and Chairman of the 
Theodore Roosevelt Commission on Country 
Life, should be owned and read by every 
person professing an interest in rural life 
or bearing the name of teacher. Get a copy 
before this inexpensive supply is exhausted. 

See also article on ‘‘Dean’’ Bailey and his 
great life work in The Country Gentleman 
for August, 1944. Curtis Publishing Co., 
Philadelphia. 


Bulletins and Reports 


7. A Cooperative Venture in Rural Edu- 
cation. By Grace B. House. Article in 
the JOURNAL OF Neero Epvoation, 
Howard University, Washington, D. C. 
April, 1938. Vol. 7, pp. 98-101. Also 
Penn School Guide to Cooperative Teach- 
er Training. By Trudell Wimbush. Bul- 
letin, State A. and M. College, Orange, 
8. C. 

Two reports of the cooperative plan for 
rural-teacher training as conducted jointly 
at Penn School and Orangeburg, 8. C. Very 
suggestive. 

8. Agencies Concerned with the Quality of 
Rural Life in the South. Publication of 
the Southern Rural Life Council, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. John E, Brewton, Peabody 
College, Secretary. 


A directory of national, regional and state 
agencies which are contributing to the im- 
provement of Rural Life in the South. 





9. An Analytical Study of a Rural School 
Area. By Henry L. Fulmer. Bulletin 
320. June, 1939. Experiment Station, 
Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson, 
8. C. 

An excellent study. Suggestive for the 
survey and analysis of rural] school areas else- 
where. 

10. A Study in World Friendship. Design. 
ing a Symbol for the United Nations, 
Bulletin of the California State Depart- 
ment of Education, Sacramento, May, 
1944, 

This timely little bulletin with its arrest- 
ing cover of numerous flags in color sets 
forth a plan (suggested originally by Mrs, 
Roger 8. Forbes, Marion, Mass.) for devel- 
oping in the schcols of the United Nations a 
flag which will symbolize UNITY among the 
peoples of the world. Contains numerous 
teaching activities toward this end, also good 
references, for the elementary school, junior 
high school and senior high school. Project 
sponsored by Helen Heffernan and Frank 
B. Lindsay, Chiefs respectively of Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education, California 
State Department. Bulletin written by Lelia 
Ann Taggert, Mrs. Olga Reed and Carleton 
Jenkins, Santa Barbara County, under the 
auspices of Mrs. Muriel Edwards, County 
Superintendent. Excellent for teaching about 
the coming Peace Conference in San Fran- 
ciseo, April 25. 

11. Culture of a Contemporary All-Negro 
Community. By M. C. Hill and Thelma 
D. Ackiss. Bulletin of the Social Sei- 
ence Department, Langston University, 
Langston, Oklahoma. 

A community survey of the small Negro 
town of Langston. First in a series of stud- 
ies on Negro life in Oklahoma being con- 
ducted by Langston University. 

12. Education of the Farm Population in 
Minnesota, By Lowry Nelson. Bulletin 
377, June, 1944, Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 

Minnesota ranks well educationally in 
most respects but this study reveals the 
startling fact that only half of 16 and 17- 
year-olds on Minnesota farms are in school. 
13, Locating the Rural Community. By 

Dwight Sanderson. Bulletin 413, June, 
1939, Extension Division, Cornell Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Ithaca, New York. 


Extremely helpful on the reorganization 
of rural school districts. Defines the rural 
community, explains its area and center, and 
shows how to map rural communities. 
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14. Log Cabin Community Center. Pictorial 
leaflet from Georgia State College, In- 
dustrial College (Savannah), Georgia. 
Benjamin F. Hubert, President. 

Shows activities of the Log Cabin Com- 
munity Center for rural Negroes near May- 
field, Georgia, where members of the Hubert 
family have developed a community build- 
ing in memory of their parents. 

15. Medical Care and Health Services for 
Rural People. Report of a Conference 
sponsored by the Farm Foundation and 
held in Chicago, April 11-13, 1944. Edit- 
ed by Elin Anderson. Price, $1.00. 

Very significant volume summarizing in- 
formation and progress from 100 represen- 
tatives of farm organizations, medical men, 
and technical experts over the U. 8. 

16. New Dominion Series. Extension Divi- 
sion, University of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia. 

Series of leaflet-bulletins on county com- 
munity organization and activities. Pub- 
lished mid-monthly and edited by George B. 
Zehmer, Director of Extension. 

17. Report of the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation School Committee. Illustrated 
bulletin, 72 pages. Available from As- 
sociation Headquarters, 608 South Dear- 
born St., Chicago. 

A significant report by farmers of Illinois 
through the auspices of their State Farm 
Bureau on the conditions and needs of their 
own rural schools. Emphasizes the reorgan- 
ization of districts, also transportation, su- 
pervision, teacher training and rural high 
schools, 

18. Report of the School Work Conference 
for Negroes, Ascension Parish, Louisi- 
ana. Bulletin No. 529, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Baton Rouge, Lou- 
isiana. 

Report of a teachers’ workshop course on 
improved family living through food, health 
and recreation as conducted jointly by South- 
ern University, the Louisiana Negro and In- 
dustrial Institute at Grambling, and the 
State Department of Education. Project di- 
rected by Mrs. Kara V. Jackson of Gram- 
bling. 

19. Report of the Second Cooperative Com- 
munity Education Workshop. Prairie 
View State College, Prairie View, Texas. 
July, 1944, 

Account of a cooperative work conference 
for colored teachers of Texas conducted 
jointly at Prairie View by Prairie View 
State College, Bishop, Texas, and Wiley Col. 
leges, the Texas Tuberculosis Association, 


and the General Edueation Board. J. L. 

Brown, Director. 

See also ‘‘ Instruction Sheet for Projecting 
Our Program on the Basis of a Community 
Plan.’’ This lists 14 characteristics of the 
true Community School and provides survey 
blanks and questions for checking an indi- 
vidual school against these standards. 

20. School Administration and Education 
for Administrative Leadership in Towns 
and Villages. Contributions to Educa- 
tion No. 20. Teachers College, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, Lincoln, 1943. By 
Frank E. Henzlik, Dean. 


21. School Centralization and the Rural 
Community. By Dwight Sanderson. Bul- 
letin 445. Sept. 1940. Extension Divi- 
sion, Cornell College of Agriculture, 
Ithaca, New York. 

Advocates the use of natural community 
units as the basis for reorganizing rural 
school districts. Gives criteria and method 
for redistricting and shows the effect of 
larger school units on community life. 

22. The Cornell Nature Study Philosophy. 
By E. Laurence Palmer. Cornell Rural 
School Leaflet, Teachers’ Number, Vol- 
ume 38, No. 1, September, 1944. State 
College of Agriculture, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, New York. 

An 80-page, illustrated bulletin covering 
the history, philosophy, past achievements 
and present services of the ‘‘ Nature Study 
Movement’’ originated at Cornell Univer- 
sity fifty years ago. Dr. Palmer, present 
leader of this movement, is nationally known 
but this excellent bulletin should add mate- 
rially to his reputation. 

23. The Need for, and Possibility of, Rural 
School Reorganization in McDonough 
County, Illinois. By David E. Lind- 
strom. Research Publication in Rural 
Sociology, Department of Agricultural 
Economics, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana. April, 1943. 

An excellent study based upon community 
factors showing how to reorganize a typical 
county into larger administrative school 
units while retaining the original local, open- 
country districts as school attendance units. 
24. The Rural School of the Future. By 

Roscoe Pulliam. Personal Growth Leaf- 
let No. 71. National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 16th Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Price, one cent each in 
quantities of 25 or more. No orders 
less than 25 cents. 
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Stimulating word picture of the ideal, yet 
practically possible, rural school of the fu- 
ture by a man of great vision and dynamic 
action—the late lamented President of 
Southern Normal University, Carbondale, 
Illinois. A brief statement deserving the 
widest possible reading and consideration. 
25. The School and the Changing Pattern 

of Country Life. Bulletin from Pea- 
body College, Nashville, Tennessee. Ed- 
ited by John E. Brewton. May, 1943. 

This is a report of the Southern Rural 
Life Conference sponsored recently by Pea- 
body College, Vanderbilt University, Scar- 
ritt College, and Fisk University, all of 
Nashville, Tennessee, with financial aid from 
the General Education Board, New York. 
26. The School Curriculum and Economic 

Improvement. By Maurice F. Seay and 
Harold F, Clark. Bulletin No. 1, Sept., 
1940. Bureau of School Service, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. Price, 50 cents. 

For inexpensive reading texts for children 
developed through this project and others 
on housing and clothing, aided by the Sloan 
Foundation, New York, write the Universi- 
ties of Kentucky at Lexington; of Florida 
at Gainesville; and of Vermont at Burling- 
ton. 

27. The Taos County Project. First and 
Second Annual Reports by J. T. Reid, 
Director. Bulletins Nos. 371 and 381. 
University of New Mexico Press, Albu- 
querque, N. M. 

A county survey and experimental pro- 


gram in socio-economic activities developed 
by the University with aid from the Carne. 
gie Corporation of New York. 


28. We Went to See for Ourselves. The 
Account of an Itinerant Workshop in 
Community Programs of Action. By 
George B. Zehmer and Students. Bul- 
letin, January 1, 1945. Extension Divi- 
sion, University of Virginia, Charlottes. 
ville, Virginia. 

Reports of community development cen 


ters from Virginia through Georgia and 
back. An exciting bulletin. Get and read, 
Periodicals 
29. Christian Rural Fellowship Bulletin, 
John H. Reisner, Secretary, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 

Monthly publication on rural church af. 
fairs in the U. S. issued for members of the 
Christian Rural Fellowship. Membership fee, 
$1.00 a year. 

30. Information Service. Weekly publica- 
tion of the Federal Council of Churches, 
297 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. 
Y. Price $2.00 a year, single copies 
5 cents. 

This concise 4-page leaflet of letter-page 
size is prepared for ministers but is equally 
valuable to teachers, social workers and plain 
citizens. Supplies the best resume of social, 
educational, political, industrial, rural, in- 
ternational, and interracial progress to be 
found anywhere. Occasional numbers de- 
voted to excellent book reviews and selected 
lists of pamphlets. 


Section C: Teacher Education at Fort Valley State College* 


CATHERINE WATKINS DUNCAN 


NTERESTING FEATURES OF THE WORK 

aT Fort Vauuey State CouueceE in 
Georgia, have for some time received 
favorable attention. Probably, one 
reason for some of the attention has 
been the existence of an attitude 
which fostered a constant seeking of 
better ways to achieve institutional 
aims. Because things were done a cer- 


*Editorial Note: The JOURNAL is present- 
ing in this section a series of descriptions of 
significant or unique programs in institutions 
‘for the higher education of Negroes. Mrs. 
Duncan’s article is the second in this series. 
‘Descriptions of other _— will appear 
in subsequent issues.—M. D. J. 


tain way was no reason that they had 
to continue being done that way. New 
and even untried plans for achieving 
goals more effectively receive consid- 
eration and in many instances they 
are the basis of experimentation. An- 
other probable reason for the favor- 
able attention has been the fact that 
many of the developments have 
stemmed from Fort Valley’s leader- 
ship asiduously keeping the institu- 
tional aims and policies in touch with 
the people to be served. 

In the days when the institution was 
a junior college and was guided by 
Mr. H. A. Hunt, the experimental at- 
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titude prevailed as well as the close 
contact with the masses of people. In 
1939, the institution became a four 
year state college. So, Fort Valley 
State College inherited, so to speak, 
valuable trends. Under Dr. H. M. 
Bond’s presidency this inheritance 
evolved into some original contribu- 
tions to educational thinking and im- 
plementation. 

There will be described and dis- 
eussed, in this paper, what seem to 
be some of the interesting phases of 
the work and especially some of the 
departures from the beaten paths in 
teacher education. An account will be 
given of some of the thinking which 
took place in building the program. 
It is hoped that through this an idea 
will be given of how various phases 
evolved. 

At the outset it must be recognized 
that an important part of the imple- 
mentation of the college’s goals has 
been the unity in purpose of instruc- 
tional and administrative staffs. Of 
course, there was often need of more 
funds in certain places but that is the 
ease with most educational projects. 
But such matters as providing neces- 
sary transportation, some equipment, 
supplies, and school and community 
subsidizations were taken care of in 
the annual budget. Conferences of 
those involved in planning such ex- 
penditures were often held in order 
that there would be coordination of 
activities and efficient use of resources. 
As will be seen by reading the paper, 
much cooperative planning must have 
been done in carrying on activities 
which would interrupt an ordinary 
school routine. A real desire to use 
administration to achieve the objec- 
tives of the institution had to domi- 
nate, as the many adjustments pre- 
sented problems in scheduling stu- 
dents’ and faculty members’ time. 

From the beginnig some effort was 
made to select the student body by of- 
fering scholarships on the basis of 
competitive examination results and 
the recommendations of secondary 
school administrators. Since large 


numbers of our students needed finan- 
cial aid to be able to attend college, 
some selection of a fair percentage of 
the student body could be practiced 
in that area. Aid was granted to stu- 
dents ranking high in the testing re- 
sults and in recommendations. Thus 
selection in a limited way was prac- 
ticed even in a college with the usual 
state institution selection problems. At 
the present time the Curriculum Re- 
vision and Research Committee is 
studying so as to be able to recom- 
mend to the faculty a plan of selec- 
tive activities for determining admis- 
sion from the (general) junior to the 
(specialized) senior division of the 
college. 

With the above introduction to the 
situation, an account is now given in 
an historical and descriptive manner 
of the evolving of some of the inter- 
esting features in the program. 

Many of our faculty members were 
well acquainted with conditions exist- 
ing in rural areas. Others who may 
not have been so conversant with such 
matters were encouraged to learn 
about conditions. Provisions were 
made for faculty members to visit ru- 
ral schools, homes and churches; to 
become acquainted with the work of 
state and county agencies among ru- 
ral people; and to meet and know chil- 
dren and adults of rural communities. 

One of the tenets of our philosophy 
was that no matter what curriculum 
we proposed, its power to help our stu- 
dents enrich rural living would de- 
pend on the faculty having and using 
insight gained from a knowledge of 
the background and origins of our 
students and the areas of their prob- 
able prospective teaching experiences. 
So, one of the features of our program 
was the keeping of the whole faculty 
‘*elose to the people.’’ We had regular 
faculty study meetings centering 
around environmental and philosophi- 
eal study. 

There were other phases of our phi- 
losophy which may merit considera- 
tion. Our president conceived the idea 
of taking quite seriously the matter of 
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fitting young people to cope with the 
persistent problem areas of living as 
proposed by committees in the state’s 
curriculum reorganization program. 
These areas are health, earning a liv- 
ing, citizenship, utilizing the natural 
environment, communication, express- 
ing spiritual and aesthetic impulses, 
utilizing education, and (Dr. Bond 
proposed an eighth) living the ‘‘ good 
life.’’ From time to time the presi- 
dent and faculty committees worked 
to prepare forms which would ena- 
ble achievement in the above problem 
areas to be evaluated and to be count- 
ed in required graduation credits. The 
whole faculty was encouraged to con- 
sider achievement in such areas as a 
part of their aims in classroom or ex- 
tra-classroom activities. Quite recent- 
ly a form has been completed and is a 
part of an elaborate current catalog. 
It has proved to be an interesting de- 
vice, not only for appraising progress 
in the areas but also for reminding 
students about how to improve them- 
selves. Since the instrument is used 
for all students, these overall aims 
pervade our whole program. 

During the first years when the col- 
lege was considered a teachers’ col- 
lege, there were two or three signifi- 
cant curricular activities. An inter- 
esting one was the plan tried the first 
year. We offered to sophomores what 
we called an exploratory education 
course. During the first quarter, 
along with other content subject 
courses, the students took an educa- 
tion course which was a general over- 
view or orientation course. The func- 
tion of education and the school were 
considered and the students were led 
to realize some of the important phases 
of educational and school situations. 
During the second quarter the group 
was sent to live in the field as partici- 
pating observers. These students had 
no campus courses for this quarter. 
They were to observe significant 
phases of the situations in which they 
were located. Forms to be filled out 
were used to guide them. Conferences 
were held with them while they were 


in the field. Diaries were kept. For 
the third quarter the students came 
in from the field and, along with oth. 
er work, took an education course in 
which they were led (1) as a group to 
formulate rural education problems 
with which the college program should 
fit them to cope; (2) as individuals to 
identify their special needs if they 
were to be ready to deal with such 
situations as full fledged teachers, and 
their special interest areas (by age or 
grade level of children, or subject 
area preference or school-community 
size, etc.). From such formulations 
and identifications, some general stud- 
ies for the two remaining college 
years’ activities were to be planned. 
This program was interesting and cre. 
ated much enthusiasm among the stu- 
dents. They came back to the campus 
fired with the zeal to ‘‘remove the 
mountains’’ they had seen. Some felt 
strong missionary urges to do some- 
thing about the ‘‘terrible conditions,” 
Others realized that rural work was 
not for them. All of them were prac- 
tically ‘‘bowled over’’ by the realiza- 
tion of the gaps they needed to fill in 
in their individual educational 
achievement. Some faced the fact 
that they did not know enough geog- 
raphy or history; others, arithmetic; 
and many, English usage. All recog- 
nized the need for psychology and a 
study of how to facilitate learning. 
They wanted courses to fill in the gaps 
which they recognized. 

As we evaluated the work of the 
course, we felt that we had achieved 
some of our objectives well. Other ob- 
jectives had not been achieved to our 
satisfaction. Enthusiasm and a will to 
do something about conditions had 
been developed. However, it seemed 
that the attitudes which students 
were so ready to develop should have 
been based on broader insight and 
more facts than the freshman year 
and a quarter of sophomore work had 
given them. From our success and 
failure with this exploratory course, 
there arose another idea—the Inte 
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grative Education Course for Sopho- 
mores. 

For the next year, 1940-41, we tried 
what we call the Integrative Course 
in Education. Although some of the 
activities carried on were similar to 
those of the previous course, our ob- 
jectives for this course were quite dif- 
ferent. It did not serve as an explora- 
tory period for the students to arrive 
at tentative plans for their individual 
college programs (we had found that 
our faculty was not large enough to 
provide for the great and specific va- 
riety of requests for courses which 
might have resulted—so we proposed 
a program which would serve general 
needs). The aim of the Integrative 
Course in Education was to give the 
students a full understanding of chil- 
dren as whole personalities, ever-de- 
veloping in their surroundings. While 
each phase of personality would have 
to be studied separately, the integrat- 
ing influence was the constant re- 
minder of the fact that phases are 
merely phases and not significant in 
themselves except as they are parts of 
a whole. Another integrating influ- 
ence was the constant contact with 
children themselves—who reacted and 
were reacted to as wholes. Instead of 
having the course run through a whole 
year, each section (there were three 
sections) of the sophomore class was 
assigned one whole quarter for the In- 
tegrative Course as its only work. We 
had three types of situations availa- 
ble, in which students could work. 
There was the Peach County Training 
School (elementary and secondary 
grades) ; an improved rural commu- 
nity school on a Farm Security Ad- 
ministration project near Montezuma, 
Georgia ; and the regular rural schools 
of Peach and Macon Counties. The 
plan was for the students to do par- 
ticipating observing in the mornings 
and in the afternoons to have formal 
classwork. For a quater, each section 
was to be divided roughly into thirds. 
Each third would rotate in doing its 
participating activities in each of the 
types of situations available. That 


meant that each group could spend 
about three weeks at each type of sit- 
uation. A faculty member accompa- 
nied the group to the school on the 
Farm Security project and lived in 
the community as did the students. 
She conducted the classwork with the 
students in the afternoons. The col- 
lege library loaned reference mate- 
rials to this group. The students who 
worked in the county rural schools 
were transported in a station wagon 
provided for rural field work. Those 
at the Peach County Training School 
had no travel problem since the school 
is near the college. Tools, materials 
and school supplies were provided for 
use of the participators. Whatever 
they and their cooperating teachers 
conceived as helpful for their school 
situations, the instructor of the course 
tried to help them accomplish. In the 
afternoons the participators from the 
rural schools and the Peach County 
Training school met on the campus 
for a two-hour class. During this pe- 
riod we aimed to identify and pull out 
formal learnings which we might de- 
duce from observations made. Before 
the second section of the 1940-41 soph- 
omore class came in, however, we had 
found that without some background 
for deducing, not much was to be 
gained from observation. So we soon 
evolved a frame of reference in which 
to do the participating and observing 
and some assigning of readings and 
study to afford a background of un- 
Aerstanding. Later (another year) 
we even asked that students in the 
course have one text book as well as 
carry on wide reading of reference 
materials. We discovered that so 
much contradictory and unrelated ref- 
erence material proved baffling to our 
students who were seeking to inter- 
pret behavior. While we still asked 
them to recognize that there were sev- 
eral interpretations, we realized that 
they felt somewhat more secure when 
they formulated an _ interpretation 
from an intergrated presentation. So 
we encouraged the use of one main 
book and many references. 
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Thus we developed an Integrative 
Course in Education which aimed to 
give an understanding of children as 
developing personalities in the social 
order in which they exist. Something 
of the institutions and organizations 
in the social order and their influ- 
ences on the developing personalities 
were studied as were children as phys- 
ical and psychological beings. Atten- 
tion was given to the special problems 
related to personality development of 
Negroes in the American social order. 
For certification purposes, credit was 
given in such subject areas as: School 
and Society ; Educational Psychology ; 
and General Elementary Methods. 

The other work of the college has 
evolved to the place that now for the 
junior and senior years of work in 
teacher preparation we have general 
and professional courses in keeping 
with newer trends in teacher educa- 
tion. Survey courses in the main areas 
of learning are given in the freshman 
and sophomore years. But we require 
certain home economics and social 
studies courses beyond the survey 
course requirements. As strictly pro- 
fessional courses we require these: 
Curriculum Development and Mate- 
rials, Review of Elementary School 
Subjects, Children’s Literature, The 
Teaching of Reading, Agriculture for 
Elementary Teachers, Music for Ele- 
mentary Teachers, Fine and Industri- 
al Arts for Elementary Teachers, Su- 
pervised Observation and Practice 
Teaching ,and Philosophy of Eduea- 
tion. The last course, it is hoped, will 
serve as an integrating influence for 
the learning of the students’ college 
eareer. It has been offered the last 
quarter of the senior year by.the pres- 
ident of the college. 

For the last three years the college 
has been moving toward becoming the 
liberal arts college among the state 
schools for Negroes in Georgia. This 
means that teacher education is no 
longer the main aim of all activities 
of the college. The general education 
of students—given in Freshman and 
Sophomore years—is largely in the 


hands of subject matter teachers. The 
professional preparation is largely un. 
der the supervision of the Education 
Department. The Integrative Course 
in Education is still offered although 
our expanded offerings make it im. 
practical to spend so much time in the 
field as we did formerly. Unusual 
features now stem from the close-knit 
cooperation between the teachers of 
industrial and mechanical arts, music, 
agriculture and fine arts and the in- 
structor who accepts responsibility for 
preparing students for practice teach- 
ing. These teachers visit the rural 
schools in which students will do their 
practice teaching and attend meetings 
of the county teachers who serve as 
cooperating teachers. At these meet- 
ings college faculty members acquaint 
the cooperating teachers with the same 
things the students are studying so 
that all will be attuned when they 
work together. 

There are some interesting features 
in connection with the practice teach. 
ing experiences. The students live in 
communities of our county and do 
their practice teaching in the rural 
schools, Along with other phases they 
are evaluated on their contributions 
to improved rural living as viewed 
from life-related teaching in the rural 
schools and from inspiration and 
worthwhile patterns they give by their 
living in homes and participating in 
community activities. They buy their 
food and cook for themselves and 
must manage their economies efficient- 
ly. They are appraised by their 
achievement in eating balanced diets, 
paying their bills and also living per- 
sonally hygienic and satisfying lives 
within the limitations of rural living 
conditions and their later probable in- 
come share for such expenses. The ex- 
periences present many challenges 
which students are encouraged to meet 
with creative vigor by using scientific 
knowledge, general information about 
people and places, and a good dose of 
a sense of humor. 

Not only have we sought to help our 
students: grow from the use of rural 
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schools and communities, we have also 
sought to contribute to the improve- 
ment of the schools and communities 
in which we have worked. We feel 
that it is important for prospective 
teachers to have some basis for form- 
ing ideals as to what good teaching 
and good community living are, in 
fact what a good community school is. 
For this reason an important part of 
our work is the helping of our rural 
setting to become one which will give 
our prospective teachers a worthy 
ideal. Administrators and faculty 
members as well as students have 
served as a nucleus with key commu- 
nity people to start campaigns for 
general community improvement ra- 
diating from the rural schools. As a 
start toward helping improve the 
whole county one school has been 
“adopted’’ and helped to become a 
model rural community working out 
its own problems. Consultative serv- 
ices from the faculty and staff of the 
college have been furnished. Material 
supplies have been provided through 
budgetary allowances for field teacher 
training activities. From time to time 
various forms of aid have been afford- 
ed cooperating teachers. 

We would not give a complete pic- 
ture of our efforts to improve rural 
and semi-rural living through our in- 
fluence on teachers were we to leave 
out some mention of our work with in- 
service teachers. Since the first year 
of Fort Valley State College’s exist- 
ence, we have conducted workshops on 
the campus for teachers during our 
summer sessions. For the first sum- 
mer we guided the teachers of two 
counties of Georgia through varied ex- 
periences which it was hoped would 
help them solve their specific problems 
in their teaching situations. The aim 
was to help participants in solving 
them through studying reference ma- 
terials; conferring with consultants; 
observing demonstrations ; actually do- 
ing things for themselves, under guid- 
ance; taking excursions; planning un- 
der guidance another year’s program ; 
or carrying on any other helpful ac- 


tivities. Much subject matter was 
used but its mastery was not an end in 
itself. It was used to point the way to 
the solution of their problems. Aca- 
demic credit for workshop participa- 
tion was given in fields in which the 
learnings seemed to dominate—usual- 
ly general educational and sociological 
areas. 

A recent new approach to the mat- 
ter of helping in-service teachers has 
been the conducting, for the past 
three summers, of what we call 
‘*home’’ workshops. At the invitation 
of superintendents of school systems 
the college has gathered competent 
staffs and furnished library and con- 
sultative services for the conduct of 
workshops in the very communities 
desiring improved teaching. In these 
workshops teachers have been led 
through guided study and many types 
of experiences to work on the actual 
problems which the teachers face. Spe- 
cial problem areas have been selected 
and various phases have been centered 
on for each summer. An interesting 
feature has been the carrying on of 
demonstration schools as an integral 
part of such worshops. A staff mem- 
ber who talks to the teachers about 
their problems has an opportunity to 
demonstrate just how she would im- 
plement suggestions she makes. She 
demonstrates on some of the children 
these teachers will have in their class- 
rooms. The workshop participants 
help plan the teaching of the children 
according to their learnings. They 
then observe the execution of the plans 
and later discuss their reactions to 
each day’s teaching. This phase 
proved a stimulating type of experi- 
ence for in-service teachers. 

This type of workshop is currently 
receiving widespread acclaim in our 
state as an important contribution to 
the making of teacher education effec- 
tive in improving and enriching liv- 


ing. 

Throughout this perusal, the reader 
has. quite likely visualized problems 
which could have arisen as the de- 
seribed activities were attempted. 
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Aside from the usual one of shortage 
of funds to make necessary increases 
in providing adequate space, equip- 
ment and expenditures for community 
needs and especially an adequate dem- 
onstration school, we found many of 
our problems to stem from such things 
as: 
1. Hesitance to stand by our defiance of 
some traditional demands of acade- 
mism; and along with this, the uncer- 
tainty as to how much of a thorough 
academic background is necessary for 
real insight and understanding which 
it is hoped to develop through partici- 
pation activities. 

Personality clashes among staff mem- 

bers as they tried to implement the ob- 

jectives set up as goals. 

3. Misplaced emphasis in our efforts to 
help the college’s rural setting achieve 
optimal development; and maybe un- 
necessary concessions to the adjusting 
to existing local conditions. 


to 


However, even in the face of prob- 
lems, and the three do not exhaust the 
list, we feel that Fort Valley State 
College’s work has made the follow- 
ing contributions in the field of teach- 
er education. Uniqueness is not 
claimed for all the ideas but it is felt 
that recorded success and failures of 
serious attempts to implement needed 
reforms in education can serve as con- 
tributions in the field of educational 
planning : 

1. Definite steps to implement the coor- 
dination of theory and practice and 
activity. 

2. A scheme for using achievement in 
problem areas of living as well as aca- 
demic achievement as a basis for grad- 


uation; and an instrument to imple- 
ment such a plan. 

3. Proposing and taking steps toward de- 
veloping a course to give students un. 
derstanding of the unified personality 
in and of its total environment. 

4. Coordination of the representatives of 
the various instructional and adminis. 
trative fields which contribute to the 
preparation of teachers. 

5. Taking of first steps in helping the 
rural environs of the college become 
places of the most enriched rural liy- 
ing which they are capable of becom. 
ing. 

6. The ‘‘home workshops’’ provided for 
in-service teachers. 

In conclusion it seems fair to say 
that at Fort Valley we have kept ever 
before us the preparing of teachers 
who will be equipped and of the will 
to help people master the ever present 
problems of living. The plans and 
ways of preparing teachers for such a 
task are ever developing with us. They 
are the result of the interacting of the 
lay, the faculty, students, and admin- 
istrators to our previous efforts and 
results plus a mingling of the result- 
ant reactions with thoughtful study 
of our situation by administrators and 
faculty members at some of the lead- 
ing universities of the country. Un- 
der our new president, Mr. C. V. 
Troup, we now continue to use our 
creative intelligence (fostered by our 
inisistence on remaining closely in 
touch with the people we aim to serve) 
and the world’s accumulated learn- 
ings about teacher education, and, 
through these we expect to continue 
dynamically approaching the ‘‘good”’ 
in teacher education. 
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Section D: A Program of Speech Education for Talladega College 


LiInLiaNn W. VoorHEES 


N A WORLD IN WHICH A GLOBAL WAR 
| HAS JUST BEEN CONCLUDED and a 
global basis of understanding is being 
sought for a lasting peace, ‘‘communi- 
cations’? has become the word of the 
hour in education. This timely em- 
phasis is recognized in a program of 
Speech Education outlined for Talla- 
dega College, a Class ‘‘A’’ Liberal 
Arts College for Negroes under the 
American Missionary Association in a 
southern manufacturing town of about 
10,000 population, with a biracial fac- 
ulty of three dozen and a carefully se- 
lected student body of about 300. 

Though the plan is conceived with 
respect to this particular college in 
the setting of this particular commu- 
nity, the underlying principles and 
basic objectives are of wider applica- 
tion and emphasize the flexibility nec- 
essary to provide at once for changes 
within the situation and extension and 
expansion communityward. Educa- 
tion is conceived as an interactive 
process with sound growth for the in- 
dividual, the college, and the commu- 
nity dependent upon enlarging inter- 
ests and changing needs. The pro- 
gram outlined is in effect a college- 
community program. 

The statement of the problem of 
this study—‘‘To evolve a program of 
Speech Education for Talladega Col- 
lege’’—not only serves to emphasize 
further the necessity of provision for 


, flexibility and growth but reaches 


back into the history of the project 
which embraces considerable experi- 
mentation, evaluation, and reevalua- 
tion in the field of Speech Education 
at Talladega College over a period of 
years. In general, the experimental 
data may be said to include the years 
1928-1942 at Talladega, but more par- 
ticularly those from 1935-42 during 
which time the problem was studied 
under guidance in the Advanced 
School of Education at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University and in the 


Workshop of the Cooperative Study 
of General Education at Chicago Uni- 
versity. It includes enlargement of 
the offerings in the curriculum and 
the equipment for Speech Education 
at Talladega, preliminary studies, ex- 
perimentation with outlines for teach- 
ing, especially for the Fundamentals 
course, with periodic evaluation and 
reorganization. 

The study in each case included: 
(1) a statement of objectives; (2) 
sources of evidence for evaluation; 
(3) significant data available; and 
(4) conelusions and recommendations. 
Conclusions and recommendations 
based upon experimental procedure 
ineluded: (1) factors retained and re- 
emphasized; (2) factors rejected or 
modified; and (3) new factors to be 
incorporated. The general procedure 
was that recommended by Dr. Tyler 
and his coworkers in the Cooperative 
Study Staff’—to check procedure and 
results in terms of objectives, and to 
consider objectives as valid only when 
they represent recognized needs. 

The evolutionary character of the 
project accounts for the bulk of the 
report which ineludes not only the 
eight chapters and 138 pages of text 
but an extensive working bibliography 
of ten pages and 130 odd pages cover- 
ing six sections of appendices which 
contain teaching materials — course 
outlines, sample examinations, indi- 
vidual speech education record blanks, 
pictures, programs, published articles, 
and evaluation materials. 

The scope of the plan then necessa- 
rily ineludes (1) evaluation and im- 
provement of techniques and methods 
used in units of the program already 
organized in the college; and (2) ex- 
tension of the units of the program 
to meet the needs of students and the 


1Tyler, Ralph W., Some Aspects of the 
Theory of Evaluation. The University of 
Chicago. Mimeographed material, 1941 
Workshop. 
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needs of the immediate and wider 
community. 

There is not space here to include 
in detail the setting of the project 
in the community and the college. 
Some basic background factors con- 
cerning the town, the faculty and the 
students have already been indicated. 
Other significant factors’ essential to 
the understanding of the plan are (1) 
the Talladega curriculum including 
two years in a general division in 
which the broader educational foun- 
dations are laid and the last two years 
in a major division with major work 
in fields of concentration ; (2) the par- 
ticipation of the Talladega faculty in 
the Cooperative Study of Education, 
sponsored by the American Council 
on Education, over a period of years, 
resulting in a more integrated curric- 
ulum and more cooperative teaching ; 
(3) a well-developed guidance pro- 
gram aided by placement tests, inter- 
est and adjustment inventories, a sys- 
tem of comprehensive examinations, 
and anecdotal records; (4) a College 
Council, composed of students, facul- 
ty members and members of the ad- 
ministration which governs the poli- 
cies of the college not by majority vote 
but free, open discussion and consen- 
sus; (5) ample opportunity for the 
operation of student initiative in stu- 
dent organizations and activities; (6) 
prevalence of traditional attitudes and 
prejudices in race relations in the 
town, broken down only at isolated 
points by liberal individuals, and un- 
equal opportunities in education, in 
earning a living, and in living facili- 
ties; (7) the beginnings of enlarged 
community contacts with Negro neigh- 
bors through an extension worker or 
community coordinator, some work in 
Daily Vacation Bible School, the Fel- 
lowship Council, where the college and 
the community come together, neigh- 
borhood councils organized on civic is- 
sues with community leadership and 
college backing, bookmobile service 
from the college library to Talladega 
County and reading room service to 
the town, and religious conferences 


held on the campus, attended by both 
Negroes and white persons. 

Since the objectives of the program 
are dependent upon its setting in 
ideas, it is necessary, even in sum. 
mary, to present these underlying con. 
cepts in some detail. Some pages of 
the report on the project dealing with 
the basic educational philosophy upon 
which the plan is built are here quoted 
in full. 

Though the final statement of the 
general objectives of the college was 
made by the chairman of a committee 
on objectives, they represent through 
a pooling of ideas, the cooperative 
thinking of administration, faculty, 
and students. The general aims as 
stated below, first appeared in the 
1939 catalogue. 


AIMS OF THE COLLEGE 


Talladega College is Christian and, there- 
fore, inter-denominational. It does not bid 
for the attendance of men and women who 
have no serious purpose in entering college, 
but it welcomes the student of genuine in- 
tent and superior ability. 

The College aims to provide, under guid- 
ance, an opportunity for vital contacts with 
inspiring men and women, with the impor- 
tant areas of knowledge, and with varied 
experiences in living by means of which the 
student, in his fundamental task of building 
@ personality, may grow so that (a) the con- 
tinuing process of his personal development 
will be purposefully directed; so that (b) 
he will be able to live successfully in a 
changing and imperfect social order; and so 
that (ce) he will be willing and able to lend 
intelligent and active assistance in promot- 
ing desirable social changes. 

In the course of his development in col- 
lege, the student is expected to make rea- 
sonable progress in the following areas; (1) 
the acquisition of usable information con- 
cerning the general nature of things and of 
men; (2) the development of sustained in- 
terest in and progressive mastery of a cho- 
sen field of study and of some particular as- 
pect of this field; (3) the mastery of such 
skills and techniques as are needed for effec- 
tive living; and (4) the constant practice 
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of constructive attitudes which will lead him 
to promote the common welfare. 

The ideas concerning Speech Edu- 
cation which underlie this project are 
in complete accord with the basic edu- 
eational philosophy stated in the gen- 
eral objectives of the college. Though 
certain information concerning Speech 
may be considered basic, Speech Edu- 
eation is concerned primarily not with 
subject matter but with the develop- 
ment in the student of certain appre- 
ciations, interests, attitudes, and skills 
with which to meet life situations. It 
is, therefore, an important integrating 
factor in modern education, cutting 
across departmental lines, bound up 
with the personality of the student, 
and affecting not only his whole life, 
but the life of the whole community. 
The function of Speech Education is 
to furnish the student with a sufficient 
variety of experiences in the different 
Speech Arts through which, under 
guidance, he may develop the Speech 
attitudes and skills necessary for meet- 
ing successfully any speech situations 
he may encounter. The function of 
Speech Education is, therefore, essen- 
tially integrative, and communicative. 
It involves, at once, a rooting in, adap- 
tation to, and control of the cultural 
environment. 

The philosophy of Speech Educa- 
tion for Negro students necessarily 
embraces both the cultural elements 
shared with white students and those 
which are distinctive for Negro stu- 
dents in our American culture. Speech 
is essentially a human, not a racial ex- 
perience. The ‘‘externa’’ of.a Speech 
Education program for Negro stu- 
dents, therefore, do not vary marked- 
ly from those in a Speech Education 
program for white students. However, 
Speech Education for the Negro Col- 
lege student must reckon with certain 
qualifying environmental and psycho- 
logical factors which are variables set 
in the American caste system. These 
essentially affect the ‘‘interna’’ of the 
program. Instead, then, of setting up 
a framework for a program that is in 
effect ‘‘Negro’’ and can be labelled 


‘*Negro,’’ the problem is to build a 
sound program of Speech Education 
adaptable to dealing with these envir- 
onmental and psychological factors as 
found at Talladega, in the surround- 
ing community, and in the larger com- 
munity in which the student will later 
move. 

Chief among these factors in the 
American pattern, we recognize in 
bold outline: 

1. Repression of speech and action, and 
incidentally of thought, as a result of 
paternalism and prejudice. 

Unequal opportunity in the economic 
world and in education, fostering pov- 
erty and ignorance. 

3. Limited contacts and cultural back- 
ground as a result of segregation and 
discrimination. 

The task then is to train the Negro 
student at once in understanding of 
a world in which such a pattern pre- 
vails, for adjustment to it, and for 
intelligent social action to improve it. 
For the working out of such a prob- 
lem, certain needs are oustanding: 

1. Articulate and intelligent leadership. 

2. Social responsibility of leaders for 
equalizing opportunity and making 
common cause with the poor and ig- 
norant group. 

3. Enlarging contacts and enriching the 
cultural background for the individual 
and the community. 

To meet these needs, Talladega Col- 
lege as we have described it, is pecu- 
euliarly well-fitted in at least six re- 
spects: (1) selection of students; (2) 
rich curriculum; (3) democratic ad- 
ministration providing training in 
leadership and group discussion; (4) 
guidance program; (5) opportunity 
for contacts. (Biracial faculty, inter- 
racial conferences, etc.) ; (6) orienta- 
tion for integration with the com- 
munity. 

That Speech Education is likewise 
well-fitted to meet these needs in the 
close relation it bears to both the in- 
dividual and social aspects of personal 
growth is shown in the general objec- 
tives of the Speech Education pro- 
gram which follow. Based on the 
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needs to be met, Speech Education 
must function in the following areas: 
(1) freeing the individual of defects 
and inhibitions and making him effec- 
tive as a person; (2) enriching his 
background and giving him inner re- 
souces; (3) educating him for active 
leadership in freeing others and en- 
riching the community background 
and life. In defining these objectives, 
the college is conceived as the agent, 
concerned with both the individual 
and the community. 

Attitudes, appreciations, interests : 
(1) to create in the student the de- 
sire to speak well at all times, and to 
enjoy sharing ideas through speaking 
and listening; (2) to enrich the life 
of the student and help him discover 
his own potentialities, assets, and lia- 
bilities, through appreciation of and 
participation in the various Speech 
Arts. (Dramatics, Oral Interpreta- 
tion, Dramatic Composition, ete.) ; (3) 
to develop in the student a recogni- 
tion of his responsibilities to the com- 
munity and appreciation of the speech 
techniques necessary for the effective 
discharge of these responsibilities. 

Information: (1) To acquaint the 
student with the nature of his Speech 
mechanism in order that he may use 
it hygienically and effectively; (2) to 
acquaint the student with recognized 
standards of speech (phonetic, lin- 
guistic, social) as a basis for effective 
communication. 

Skills: (1) To help the student to 
build good habits of speech and to 
gain a command of the speech tech- 
niques necessary for successful par- 
ticipation in various speech situa- 
tions; (2) to help the student through 
practice in the techniques of discus- 
sion to understand democratic ideals 
and processes, and be able to partici- 
pate effectively in democratic proce- 
dure. 

(1) To foster more vital contacts 
with Negro neighbors and better race 
relationships by opening up avenues 
of communication and by engendering 
the ‘‘will to communicate’’; (2) to 
foster widespread improvement in 


speech by utilizing all the opportuni- 
ties the college program affords for 
educating leaders and making com- 
munity contacts influential in shaping 
pre-college Speech Education; (3) to 
become in the community an ally of 
‘*freedom of speech’’ as the ‘‘ power 
to communicate,’’ a stepping-stone 
through which other freedoms may be 
won. 

It is to be noted that the essence of 
these objectives for the student and 
for the community may be epitomized 
in the term, ‘‘freedom of speech.”’ 
Implicit in this phrase are three im- 
portant concepts: (1) That in biolog- 
ical evolution, speech as the ‘‘crown- 
ing achievement of the human mind 
and the very cementing principle of 
civilization’’ is in itself a freedom; 
(2) that though speech is a part of 
the social heritage, each individual 
must learn to speak, and in his devel- 
opment, must win for himself what- 
ever degree of freedom he enjoys 
through the power of speech; (3) that 
in the history of mankind, we see 
‘*freedom of speech’’ as the freedom 
through which other freedoms have 
been attained. 

For the incorporation of these basic 
ideas and ideals, the proposed plan of 
Speech Education falls into three 
areas; (1) Classroom experiences; (2) 
clinical experiences; and (3) extra- 
class activities. Since the scope of the 
plan is essentially a college-commu- 
nity program, in each of these areas 
our attention is focused not only upon 
the experiences or activities on the 
college campus, but also upon their 
effect upon and in the community, in 
terms of vital services to the commu- 
nity as well as valuable experience for 
the student. 

Classroom activities are outlined as 
General Division and Major Division 
Courses. General Division Courses in- 
clude a required fundamentals course, 
studio classes or individual work for 
students needing special guidance or 
clinical aid, and an advanced speech 
course, to include Public Speaking or 
whatever is most needed by the group, 
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for General II students wanting more 
speech work on the general level. — 

The Major Division program in- 
eludes courses in Applied Speech Sci- 
ence (General Speech Science, Pho- 
netics, Speech Correction), a labora- 
tory sequence for three terms for stu- 
dents preparing for teaching or clini- 
eal work (2) Speech Arts Courses for 
students especially gifted in the area, 
those for whom these courses will be 
an asset in the vocation they have cho- 
sen, and those for whom these courses 
are needed as a means of individual 
development and outlet—(Dramatic 
Composition, one term; Dramatie In- 
terpretation, one term; Dramatic Pro- 
duction in its various phases, three 
terms); (3) Advanced Speaking, one 
term for students who plan to teach 
in the field of speech or allied areas. 
The plan also indicates specific 
courses in the Natural Sciences, in 
English and in the Social Sciences 
helpful to a Speech Education major. 
Extension courses for the community 
include (1) Dramatie Production (in 
connection with school and commu- 
nity projects in Dramatics) ; (2) Ap- 
plied Speech Science (in connection 
with school and community clinical 
service); and (3) Publie Discussion 
(in connection with all community 
councils and civic discussion and ac- 
tion groups). Always in any phase of 
community extension it would be nec- 
essary to work with and through the 
community coordinator, principals, 
superintendents, and all officials in- 
volved or leaders recognized. 

Though it is impossible here to de- 
scribe individual courses in detail, the 
plan includes important basic pro- 
cedure for all courses. They should 
be: (1) based upon student needs, 
and offer a variety of activities; (2) 
cooperatively built through use of dis- 
cussion, use of conference, use of stu- 
dent initiative in formulating objec- 
tives, planning procedure, and eval- 
uating results; (3) flexible in or- 
ganization and frequently evaluated 
in a variety of ways; (4) integrated 
in the whole life of the student and 


correlated with other studies; and 
(5) provided with vital laboratory 
experiences and oriented in the con- 
cept of community contacts, oppor- 
tunities, and responsibilities. 

Clinical experiences are viewed in 
terms of services to different groups. 
Three closely coordinated aspects of 
the clinical plan,—provision of train- 
ing for major students, community 
services of a clinical center, and 
eventual influence upon the founda- 
tions of Speech Education through 
the professional work of major stu- 
dents after college—have a far- 
reaching significance not at first ap- 
parent. They are designed to take care 
of three fundamental lacks in Speech 
Education among Negroes,—the lack 
of trained Speech technicians, the lack 
of speech laboratories for clinical 
services to Negroes, and the lack of 
attention to Speech Education in the 
elementary and secondary public 
schools where it should begin. 

Services would include students in 
the college, students in the elementary 
and secondary practice schools, serv- 
ices to other schools in the community 
and following the bookmobile route, 
to the public schools in Talladega 
County, services to individual adults 
needing remedial work, and services 
to students in the schools and col- 
leges within easy travelling distance 
in which no provision is made for 
clinical speech work. The plan in its 
full development even visualizes col- 
leges in a given region combining re- 
sources in order to furnish adequate 
speech clinical service. 


Recommendations for effective clin- 
ical service in the plan include: (1) 
a careful approach and the creation 
and maintenance of a congenial at- 
mosphere; (2) early initiation in the 
life of the individual, reducing the 
number of defects in students coming 
to college, and caring for defects 
found in college at the beginning of 
the General I year; (3) cumulative 
records as a means of knowing the 
student in his whole life, and guiding 
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the student in his development in all 
his relationships. 

The extra-class activities in the pro- 
posed plan fall into two general 
classes,—those connected with Dra- 
matics and the Little Theatre and 
those connected with the Arts of Pub- 
lic Speaking, Discussion, and Debate. 
The Little Theatre is naturally the 
laboratory for the Dramatics courses 
and forms an easy liaison between 
classroom and extra-class activities. 
The Little Theatre organization at 
Talladega in the greater part of the 
two decades of its existence has been 
developed in an old barn and has 
stressed in a widely varied program 
of productions and workshop experi- 
mentation, creative enterprise, em- 
phasizing the opportunity for in- 
dividual enrichment and development, 
and cooperative enterprise, emphasiz- 
ing the responsibility for directing 
that creativity into socially-useful 
channels. The proposed extension of 
Little Theatre activities with neigh- 
borhood dramatic units, services to 
community groups, to campus and 
USO centers during the war period, 
through trips to high schools, through 
play exchanges with other colleges, 
through closer affiliation with larger 
or regional dramatic organizations,— 
all of these will at once provide a 
greater challenge for creativity and 
a wider field for cooperation. 

In considering the arts of public 
speaking, public discussion, and de- 
bate, the proposed plan does not rec- 
ommend a permanent or formal or- 
ganization such as the old debating 
societies which thrived in an earlier 
period, but with the changing times, 
died a natural death for lack of vi- 
tality. The plan recommends rather 
promotion and guidance of such ac- 
tivities by a tactful and alert speech 
teacher through a variety of ex- 
periences in the college and the com- 
munity. Such a plan would involve 
holding the confidence and respect of 
students to encourage them to seek 
guidance in these more informal ex- 
periences ; it would involve the closest 


kind of cooperation and coordination 
with colleagues in charge of programs; 
it would involve building effective 
contacts with all groups on the 
campus and in the community. The 
impact of the speech class room should 
be felt on the campus in better par- 
liamentary procedure and improved 
discussion and should be extended to 
the community; the impact of the 
campus and the community should be 
felt in the speech class room where 
campus issues and community issues 
make discussion a vital experience. 

To effect these ends, the range of 
experience would necessarily include 
not only the speech classroom and 
other classooms where discussion is 
preferred to lectures as a method of 
teaching and learning, but experiences 
in student organizations, in the Col- 
lege Council, in committee work, in 
college chapel, or on any special oc- 
casions where speech performance is 
at a premium. 

Civic issues would also be the con- 
cern of the speech teacher. The ex- 
ercise of the franchise for Negro 
citizens, paved streets, fire prevention, 
and sewerage in Negro neighborhoods, 
and equal pay for Negro teachers are 
a few of the most important of these 
issues. Work of student organizations 
like the Y.W.C.A., the Y.M.C.A., and 
the N.A.A.C.P. may well be directed 
toward such issues at times, and 
would need the guidance of those 
directing the speech program in plan- 
ning conferences and public meetings 
with community leaders. 

With such a program, emphases of 
the proposed plan in the area of extra- 
class activities in the dramatic and 
speech arts are thus easily recognized 
as (1) creative expression; (2) co- 
operative enterprise; (3) training for 
leadership; (4) community orienta- 
tion and expansion. 

In considering the development of 
the plan it is obvious that some as- 
pects have already been more fully 
developed than others; that some as- 
pects would be more expensive than 
others and would have to wait or be 
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so conducted as to pay for themselves ; 
that the plan could not succeed with- 
out a high degree of coordination and 
collaboration among the members of 
the faculty in sharing of audio-visual 
equipment, in sharing a degree of 
speech consciousness in all speech 
situations in which teachers act either 
as examples or guides for students, in 
sharing of methods and techniques so 
that voice training in music and 
speech might be coordinated, so that 
a panel discussion in Social Science 
is not a special occasion but one of 
many speech opportunities well-un- 
derstood by teachers and students 
alike, so that the speech clinic and 
the Health Department can share 
equipment and records and become 
mutual aids. All these objectives can- 
not be reached in a day. But some of 
the most expensive items of equipment 
such as a first-class recording machine 
have already been purchased, and a 
degree of coordination and collabora- 
tion has already been achieved, 
capitalizing the stimulus of the Co- 
operative Study in which all faculty 
members shared. 

One teacher could not long handle 
the situation if the plan had a healthy 
growth, and there would soon need to 
be at least three persons: a dramatic 
director, a speech clinician, and a 
person for public speaking and dis- 
cussion. With several persons invol- 
ved, some sort of group organization 
would be necessary. Whether it was 
called a communications center, or a 
department with a head, a chairman 
or a coordinator or whether it was 
administered as a unit of the depart- 
ment of English would not matter so 
much, so long as three provisions in- 
herent in the plan were met viz.: (1) 
provision for majors who could assist 
in taking care of the extension of the 
program and receive the necessary 
training for doing so; (2) provision 
for the recognition of Speech, not as 
an extra, but an essential member of 
the academic family of the college; 
(3) provision for the recognition of 
the kinship of speech education with 


the sciences as well as the humanities. 
Additions of personnel, like all phases 
of the program, should follow both the 
nature and extent of recognized needs 
as they present themselves. 

No absolute guarantee can be placed - 
upon any educational plan. There are 
too many variables. However, poten- 
tialities can be pointed out, and pos- 
sible, even probable results predicted 
by checking the recommended pro- 
cedure against specific objectives 
which have in turn been checked 
against specific needs. 

The desire to speak well and the 
finding of pleasure in speaking and 
listening should result from the shar- 
ing of all purposes and plans, not only 
in the extra-class activities, but in the 
clinical service, and the class experi- 
ences of the program. The provisions 
for individual guidance as well as for 
creative laboratory experiences in the 
speech arts courses, and the back- 
ground furnished by supplementary 
major division courses in other de- 
partments, should greatly enrich the 
life of the student, and assist his dis- 
covery of his own potentialities, assets, 
and liabilities. His experience in dis- 
cussion and public speaking in speech 
class, coordinatined with similar expe- 
riences in other classes and in campus 
activities, and oriented in vital con- 
tacts with the community, should re- 
sult in a recognition of his responsibil- 
ities to the community and an appre- 
ciation of the speech techniques neces- 
sary for the effective discharge of 
these responsibilities. 

The General courses in speech should 
furnish the student with the basic in- 
formation as to the nature of his 
speech mechanism, its hygienic and 
effective use, and with knowledge con- 
cerning recognized standards of 
speech as a basis of effective com- 
munication. Studio work for some 
students having special needs, and 
advanced courses for others, designed 
for leadership in the field, in Applied 
Speech Science, in Advanced Speak- 
ing, or the Teaching of Speech will 
provide for additional information. 
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Practice in the fundamental speech 
skills (phonetic, linguistic, social) is 
furnished in all areas of the plan— 
the classroom experience, studio work, 
and extra-class activities. When good 
habits do not result from the regular 
class work, studio work is provided as 
a further aid. Both general and major 
courses embrace a variety of speech 
situations. All speech courses, to- 
gether with the general college pro- 
gram provide for student initiative 
and leadership, practice in speaking, 
and acquaintance with wide issues as 
well as the more personal ones. All 
procedure emphasizes discussion and 
democratic ideals and processes. These 
provisions should form an incentive 
for intelligent thinking, and a basis 
for understanding of and effective 
participation in democratic procedure. 

In consideration of objectives for 
the community, the extension of the 
program in all areas is calculated to 
foster vital contacts with Negro 
neighbors and open up avenues of 
communication leading not only to 
group progress, but to better race 
relations. 

The whole clinical program, the 
provision for major work in speech, 
for a course in the teaching of speech, 
and the general development of stu- 
dents in community leadership, are 
especially designed to be influential 
in shaping pre-college speech educa- 
tion. 

The program is designed to become 
effective as an ally of ‘‘freedom of 
speech,’’ not only in its provision for 
individual freedom, but in the ‘‘com- 
munity’’ basis for class procedure, in 
education through the College Council 
for citizenship, in efforts to improve 
organizational procedure on_ the 
campus, in collaboration with neigh- 
borhood councils and the Civic 
League. 

Both with respect to general areas 
of need and specific objectives, the 
proposed plan then is designed to be 
effective. The design has also been 


shown to be an integral and coopera- 
tive one with provision for flexibility 
and growth. 

Probably the chief strength of the 
proposed plan lies in its recognition 
of obstacles inherent in the situation 
and a part of the pattern of American 
racial caste, as opportunities in re. 
verse and challenges to be met by 
Speech Education. Through Speech 
Education we have an opportunity 
not only to free the individual from 
a handicap, but in some cases to pre- 
vent a handicap by reaching back 
through clinical service and through 
graduates who go out as teachers or 
parents into the homes and elementary 
and secondary schools. In the total 
picture of the racial struggle, this op- 
portunity means that speech defects 
will not be added to other barriers in 
the way of the Negro child, but that 
right training will make his speech an 
asset in overcoming these barriers. 
Opportunities for the discovery of 
talents and development of back- 
ground are capable of enabling the 
Negro youth to build a citadel of per- 
sonal fortitude beyond the reaches of 
bitterness and racial hate, where he 
may live and enjoy in happy security 
the treasures of an unfettered spirit, 
—treasures he will take pleasure in 
sharing with others. With develop- 
ment for leadership in many vocations 
where speech proficiency is at a 
premium, the Talladega graduate 
should not only be able to resist suc- 
cessfully these oppressions and inhibi- 
tions which tend to thwart and warp 
him, but to work intelligently and 
constructively upon removing these 
barriers in the American pattern. For 
speech is a social science with broad 
social implications and deep social 
significance. Upon skill in speech de- 
pend in large measure, the peace of 
the household, justice at the bar, lead- 
ership in civic enterprises, power in 
deliberative assemblies, interracial 
goodwill, international understanding, 
the peace of the world. 
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Section E: Study Conference on the Twelve-Year Program of the 
Public Schools of South Carolina 


RosamMonp Auston and E. Horace Fircnerr 


CULMINATION OF A PROTRACTED 
PERIOD OF PLANNING AND STUDYING to 
improve the system of education for 
all groups in this State. In the sum- 
mer of 1942, a Workshop was conduct- 
ed at South Carolina State College, 
Orangeburg, and the University of 
South Carolina, Columbia, on ‘‘Teach- 
ers Educational Qualifications.’’! That 
study constituted one of the early 
steps in the recertification and certifi- 
cation program which was subsequent- 
ly developed upon the basis of teacher 
qualifications. 

Last year (1944) the State legisla- 
ture provided for a twelve-year sys- 
tem of education at public expense, 
to supplant the eleven year program 
of instruction. _The study conference 
with which this report is concerned 
was planned to adjust the curriculum 
of the State to the new proposal. The 
desire of those who have been assigned 
the responsibility of planning the new 
program has been that of enriching 
and extending the plan already in 
operation, upward, rather than simply 
to put another grade on top of the 
structure already in operation. They 
have envisaged the sound educational 
principle that an enrichment of the 
program is preferable, for it takes due 
cognigance of the child’s nature, needs 
and his functional relations to local, 
regional, national, and international 
problems. 


Tn Srupy CoNFERENCF IS THE 


Objectives 

The objectives of the State College 
Study Conference were (1) To so en- 
rich and organize the curriculum of 
the public schools of South Carolina 
as to provide for a functional twelve 
year program of instruction in this 
State; (2) To give the teacher a point 


ILucille Baker. Workshop on Teachers’ 
Educational Qualifications, Journal of Negro 


Education, October, 1942. 


of view, a philosophy and techniques 
for implementing the twelve year 
program; and (3) To provide a 
medium for organizing and conduct- 
ing similar study conferences through- 
out the State, so that other teachers 
may cooperate effectively with this 
plan. 


Organization 

The State Board of Education ap- 
proved State A. and M. College, 
Orangeburg, South Carolina, for the 
Study Conference. Plans and pro- 
cedures for the conference were de- 
veloped cooperatively under the diree- 
tion of Mr. E. W. Rushton, Director of 
Twelve-Year School Studies in South 
Carolina, and Dr. M. F. Whittaker, 
President of State A. and M. College. 
The conference was composed of forty 
school people from both the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary levels. Some of 
this group were selected by a special 
committee of the State Department of 
Education, while others were chosen 
by County Superintendents of Edu- 
cation. The first task of the staff was 
that of organizing the participants 
into interest groups. It was realized 
at the outset that there would be many 
needs to be met and problems solved, 
which only an effective organization 
of the workshoppers themselves could 
adequately achieve. Therefore, the 
Consultants suggested a number of 
committees into which the teachers 
might organize themselves to provide 
for their daily needs and interests. 
These committees were as follows: 
Publicity; Social; Recreation; Fi- 
nance; Lyceum and Library. The 
chairman and the personnel of each 
committee were chosen by the work- 
shoppers themselves, 

It was decided by those who pro- 
moted this workshop that the emphasis 
should be placed upon the following 
four areas: Language Arts, Science, 
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Social Studies, and Mathematics. In 
order that the Staff might ascertain 
in what areas the participants could 
make their best contribution, a work- 
shop data sheet was given each of 
them. Upon this form they were re- 
quested to give first and second pref- 
erences of areas in which they would 
like to work. It was gratifying that 
most of these people selected the fields 
of study in which they teach. Other- 
wise, the participants were directed 
into areas in which their training 
best qualified them to work. 

It was around the four areas listed 
above that the main work of the con- 
ference revolved. All of the planning 
and programs were addressed to the 
task of showing how and why all 
levels of teaching and learning could 
be enriched in terms of the needs and 
interests of the child. 


Program 


In addition to dividing the partici- 
pants into the four areas already re- 
fered to, it was also necessary to break 
each area down into, at least, two 
other divisions, viz: elementary and 
secondary. Wherever it was possible, 
the participants were assigned to or 
selected the level on which they work 
in their schools. Thus, they were able 
to work on problems in which they 
are interested and for which they 
might develop new techniques and 
approaches. 

The organization of the workshop 
included recreational features which 
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were planned and prosecuted by the 
workshoppers themselves. The high- 
light of this phase of the program was 
a visit to the Plantation of Mrs. Julia 
Peterkin, Pulitzer Prize Winner for 
her Scarlet Sister Mary. The planta- 
tion is located approximately twenty 
miles from the campus, at Fort Motte, 
South Carolina. On this visit the 
teachers were given the opportunity 
of interviewing the famous novelist 
and of exchanging ideas with her 
about the characters in her novels, 
who have been some of the inhabitants 
of her own plantation, and her point 
of view and philosophy of education. 


Evaluation 


During the entire period many 
helpful suggestions were advanced on 
the ways in which the twelve year 
program in this State might be 
planned and executed. This is the first 
time in the history of the public school 
system of education that a conference 
of this kind has been held. The teach- 
ers seemed to have appreciated the 
opportunity of having something to 
do with the making of the program 
and the courses of study which they 
must prosecute. We have never seen 
teachers work more ardently and with 
greater enthusiasm than these teachers 
did. The directors are certain that a 
great deal more happened to them, in 
the way of changing attitudes and 
developing new appreciations than 
can ever be translated into words or 
phrases. 
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Section F: Remedial Reading Programs in Negro Colleges and 
Universities* 


Grorce H. WALKER, JR. 


HAT IS FORMAL EDUCATION DOING 

ABOUT THE ‘‘LOW’’ READING 
ABILITY of the young people who enter 
our colleges and universities every 
year? In an attempt to find the best 
possible answer to this question this 
investigation was initiated. The in- 
vestigation is intended to determine 
the extent of remedial reading pro- 
grams now extant in the colleges and 
universities, both public and private, 
including a survey of the methods 
and materials used. The investigator 
is indebted to those faculty members 
and administrative officers in 59 in- 
stitutions of higher learning who of- 
fered their cooperation, and without 
whose help this report would never 
have been written. 

Two questionnaires were sent to 
each of 102 colleges and universities 
in the United States; one to the ad- 
ministrative head and the other to the 
dean of the college. Of the 102 in- 
stitutions contacted, a total of 59, or 
58 per cent responded. The data were 
as follows: 

Of the 59 institutions answering, 
11 had no reading program at all, 22 
treated reading only incidentally in 
connection with some other course, 
and“ 26 offered specific reading in- 
struction. 

There were two institutions that 
looked at remedial reading programs 
from an entirely different perspective 
than did the remaining 57. One in- 
stitution believed a reading program 


**¢Remedial Reading’’ in its newer and 
broader conception includes much more than 
the mechanical phases of reading, as has 
been the common belief of many, and the 
primary difference between a Remedial read- 
ing program and a Developmental reading 
program is found more in the selection of 
terms than in a diversification of method- 
ology employed. Both aim to improve the 
general reading ability of the students en- 
rolled, and both are included in the 26 in- 
stitutions treated in this report. 


at present was unnecessary since 
sufficient complaints have not been 
made concerning inefficiency in read- 
ing, but would start such a program 
when it becomes necessary. The other 
institution in question had no plan for 
such a program and contended that it 
may do some good, yet most remedial 
programs are time consumers. 

In each of eight institutions the 
reading program has been in effect 
for one year as of June, in three in- 
stitutions for two years, in three in- 
stitutions for three years, in five in- 
stitutions for four years, in two insti- 
tutions for five years, in one insti- 
tution for six years, in two institutions 
for eight years, and in one institution 
for eleven years. The remaining one 
of the twenty-six institutions having 
a reading program did not answer. 

In fourteen institutions the pro- 
gram is listed under the departmental 
heading of English, in three institu- 
tions it is listed under education, in 
two institutions it is listed under 
orientation, in two institutions it is 
listed under communications, in one 
institution it is listed under guidance, 
in one institution it is listed under 
how to study, in one institution it is 
listed under education-English, and 
the remaining two did not answer. 

Four institutions have an instructor 
devoting full time to the program, two 
institutions have a joint program 
which uses one full-time instructor 
and two part-time instructors, the re- 
maining twenty have part-time in- 
structors. 

Twenty-one institutions have reg- 
ular weekly periods set aside for 
remedial work, which range from two 
periods a week to daily class meet- 
ings. Three do not have regular 
weekly periods and two did not an- 
swer. 

In four of the twenty-six institu- 
tions the reading program is a year 
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course, and in nine institutions the 
reading program is a semester course. 
The number of students enrolled in 
the course each semester or quarter 
ranges in the various institutions from 
10 to 200. 

Eleven institutions give credit for 
the course, fourteen institutions do 
not and one institution did not an- 
swer. The amount of credit given 
ranges from one to four semester 
hours. 

The testing materials used by the 
various institutions are as follows: 
The three most frequently used tests 
are in order: IOWA SILENT READING 
TEST, used by twelve institutions; Co- 
OPERATIVE ENGLISH TEST, used by six 
institutions; the NELSON-DENNy Si- 
LENT READING TEST, used by four in- 
stitutions. Other testing materials 
used are recorded as follows: Three 
institutions use the CALIFORNIA TEST 
OF MENTAL MATURITY, two institutions 
use the MONROE READING TEST, two in- 
stitutions use the MINNESOTA READING 
TEST, one uses the OTIS SELF-ADMINIS- 
TERING TEST OF MENTAL ABILITY, one 
uses GRAY’S READING TEST, one uses 
the STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST, and 
one uses the DIAGNOSTIC PROGRESSIVE 
READING TEST. 

Fourteen of the twenty-six institu- 
tions employ no instruments in their 
reading programs, ten use instru- 
ments, two did not answer, and one 
answered ‘‘yes’’ but did not name 
the instrument or instruments. The 
number of institutions using instru- 
ments and the instruments used are as 
follows: Five institutions use the 
Ophthalmograph, three use the Tele- 
binocular, two use the Metronosecope, 
two use Recording Machines, one uses 
the Flashmeter, two use films, one 
uses the Octometer, and one uses a 
Stop Watch. 

Students are selected for remedial 
reading work on the following basis: a 
testing program; referral by profes- 
sors ; students who read more than one 
grade below 13th grade; students who 
score below the 9th grade; students 
who score below the 50th percentile; 


students in lowest quartile; check-up 
with freshman advisors; students 
whose reading is markedly retarded 
in comparison with ability; and 
diagnosis. 

One institution reported enrollment 
for reading instruction to be volun- 
tary, twenty-four reported enrollment 
to be compulsory, and one did not 
answer. 

The students of twenty-three in- 
stitutions are retested for reading 
ability at the end of the instructional 
period, one institution does not give 
retests and two did not answer. 

The programs of twenty institutions 
consist also of an assigned textbook or 
workbook or both, four institutions do 
not use a text or workboow, one has 
not decided on a text to be used and 
one did not answer. The textbooks and 
work books used are titled as follows: 
Freshman Prose Annual, by Gay, 
Boatwight and Wykoff; Reading For 
Comprehension, by Wright and Hope; 
Practice in Reading and Writing, by 
Emery, Lieusay and Thoma; Reading 
American Literature, by Campbell 
and Thomas; Using Good English, by 
Warnock, R., et al.; Reading and 
Thinking Series, by Center and Per- 
son; Reading and Thinking, by Mce- 
Closkey; Targets in Reading, by 
Barry, L. E., et al.; Study Type Ex- 
ercises, by Ruth Strang; Purposeful 
Reading in College, by McAllister; 
How to Read a Newspaper, by Dale; 
Remedial Reading Exercises, by 
Triggs; and Manual of Reading Ex- 
ercises for Freshman, by L. Pressy. 

Factors believed responsible for 
poor reading achievement are ranked 
as follows: 

1. Poor and inadequate elementary and 
secondary school training, rated first by 
thirteen institutions. 

2. Background and environmental factors, 
rates first by five institutions. 

3. Inferior intelligence, rated first by 
one institution. 

4. The segregated school system causes 
Southern students (white and Negro) to be 
inferior and generally only semi-literate, 
rated first by one institution. 
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5. Poor and inadequate elementary and 
secondary school training, rated second by 
seven institutions. 

6. Background and environmental factors, 
rated second by two institutions. 

7. Teachers do not know how to read, 
rated second by two institutions. 

8. Inferior intelligence, rated second by 
one institution. 

9. Poor eyesight and health, rated third 
by five institutions. 

10. Lack of ability, rated third by two 
institutions. 

11. From this point on there was no 
agreement among the twenty-six institutions, 
because no two institutions had the same 
factor listed as third. The third factors are 
as follows: Poor attitude -and values; Too 
much nonsense in ‘‘new’’ techniques of 
teaching; Reading failures above first grade 
are promoted with no help; Lack of suffi- 
cient library facilities in grade and high 
school; Apathy in high schools toward deal- 
ing positively with reading problem; and 
Inadequate vocabulary. 

12. Each of the statements below was 
rated fourth by one of the twenty-six in- 
stitutions listing a fourth factor and are as 
follows: Lack of a continuous specific read- 
ing program through high school; Lack of 
background experience; Lack of scholastic 
aptitude; Improverished backgrounds—lack 
of community and home libraries; Poor 
reading habits; Lack of motivation; Lack 
of interest in subject-matter. 

Twenty-two of the twenty-six institutions 
having reading programs believe that 
remedial reading should be a part of every 
liberal arts college and teachers college; 
two institutions dissented and two were un- 
decided. 


The fact that eight institutions have 
initiated remedial reading programs 
during the school year, 1944-45, sig- 
nificantly indicates that college and 


university administrators are becom- 
ing increasingly aware of the neces- 
sity for meeting the needs of the 
‘‘reading disability problems’’ com- 
ing into our institutions of higher 
learning each year. 

It is a known fact that students 
suffering from ‘‘dyslexia’’! cannot be 
expected to keep up with the general 
amount of college work assigned and 
therefore formal education must come 
to the aid of such students in helping 
to develop in them the needed read- 
ing skills that college work requires. 
Perhaps, the best known way is by 
means of remedial or developmental 
reading programs. 

Within the next decade both of the 
above terms may give way to ‘‘Com- 
munication Arts,’’ under which read- 
ing is definitely listed as one of the 
communication skills, and we might 
find a large number of colleges and 
universities working successfully with 
a communications set-up which will 
emphasize reading, writing, speaking, 
listening, etce., which will utilize the 
energies of trained personnel in the 
teaching of reading, speech, etc. 

A goodly number of the remaining 
thirty-three questionnaires of the 
original fifty-nine received in this 
study, pointed out unmistakingly the 
need for trained personnel to carry 
on the reading program. With in- 
structors trained in remediation, our 
remedial or developmental reading 
programs would become a functional 
part of the communications set-up. 

The reading problem has been with 
us for some time and it is still with 
us. Can we successfully ignore it? 
If we can not, then what? 


1¢¢Dyslexia’’ is a technical term for 
‘reading disability.’’ 
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Section G: Conferences on Graduate Work in Negro Institutions 
in the South* 


W. D. FoNKHOUSER 


HE CONFERENCE OF DEANS OF 

SOUTHERN GRADUATE SCHOOLS se- 
eured last May an appropriation of 
$5,000 from the General Education 
Board to be used for a series of con- 
ferences on graduate education for 
Negroes. The task of arranging these 
conferences was long and laborious. 
First of all, of course, it was neces- 
sary to secure the cooperation of the 
Negro educational leaders themselves 
in order to make the meetings a suc- 
cess. Then it was necessary to arrange 
dates and places for the meetings 
which were satisfactory to the large 
number of individuals concerned. 
Even more important was the neces- 
sity for arranging suitable programs 
for each of the five meetings in order 
that the topics discussed should be 
pertinent and designed to give the in- 
formation desired. The records and 


*PREFACE: Roger P. McCutcheon, Secre- 
tary, Tulane University. ‘‘During the sum- 
mer of 1945, the Conference of Deans of 
Southern Graduate Schools held five regional 
meetings to study the problems of graduate 
work for Negroes. These meetings, financed 
by the General Education Board, were at- 
tended by both white and Negro educators, 
and many problems were frankly discussed. 
The Conference plans to bring out a fairly 
extensive report of the five meetings, but 
difficulties about printing and editing will 
delay this volume for some time. At the an- 
nual meeting of the Conference held in Bir- 
mingham, October 29, 1945, Dean W. D. 
Funkhouser, the president of the Conference, 
read a report on the five regional meetings. 
Dean Funkhouser gave a survey of the dis- 
cussions and presented some of his impres- 
sions. After his paper had been read, the 
Conference adopted a series of resolutions 
in which the thinking of the Conference on 
several important matters was presented. 

‘*In the opinion of the members of the 
Conference, these summer meetings and the 
resolutions which have come out of them 
have much timely significance. In order to 
make available some information about these 
meetings, the Conference has authorized the 
publication of Dean Funkhouser’s paper, 
together with the resolutions passed by the 
Conference,’’ 


payment of the expense accounts of 
the large number of persons attending 
the meetings required a great deal of 
bookkeeping. 

Transportation facilities were ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory during the 
summer. Railroad reservations and 
hotel accommodations were very diffi- 
cult to secure. Then, just as Dean Me- 
cutcheon had everything satisfactorily 
arranged, the Office of Defense Trans. 
portation issued an order making it 
impossible to secure Pullman reserva- 
tions more than five days in advance. 

Nevertheless, Dean McCutcheon ar- 
ranged and carried through his plans 
for a series of five regional confer- 
ences, all of which proved to be very 
satisfactory indeed. The first meeting 
was held in Durham, North Carolina, 
on July 26-27 for the states of Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, Maryland, and 
the District of Columbia. The second 
was held in Atlanta, Georgia, on July 
30-31 for the states of Georgia, South 
Carolina, and Florida. The third was 
held at Nashville, Tennessee, on Au- 
gust 2-3 for the states of Alabama, 
Tennessee, and Kentucky; the fourth 
at Jackson, Mississippi, on August 
20-21 for Arkansas, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana; and the fifth at Vrairie 
View, Texas, for the states of Texas 
and Oklahoma. 

The meetings were remarkably well 
attended. Not only were most of the 
prominent Negro educators of each re- 
gion present, but in a number of cases 
these administrators attended the 
meetings immediately preceding and 
following their own regional meeting, 
so that there was a tie-over from one 
meeting to another which resulted in 
a continuity of thought. Moreover, 
most of the white graduate deans of 

each region attended the meeting for 
that region and contributed to the 
discussions. In addition, most of the 
members of the Executive Committee 
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attended all of the meetings and thus 
were able to secure a general picture 
of the entire program. Deans Mc- 
Cutcheon, MeIntosh and Funkhouser 
attended all of the meetings, and 
Dean Scroggs attended all but one. 

The white deans made it a point to 
allow the Negro representatives to 
take the lead in the programs and at- 
tempted merely to guide the discus- 
sions into the channels most desired 
by the Conference. At each meeting 
the purpose of the meeting was ex- 
plained by the president and ssecre- 
tary, and the Negro representatives 
were urged to present not only the 
facts, but their interpretations of 
these facts and particularly to give 
us a full, free and frank discussion of 
their needs and problems. 

Very complete minutes were kept 
of all of the meetings. These minutes 
will result in a rather pretentious vol- 
ume of papers, discussions, statistical 
data and resolutions. It is our plan 
to use the full stenotypic and steno- 
graphic reports as the ‘‘master’’ re- 
port and then to have the secretary 
edit this report, eliminating the ex- 
traneous matter and the irrelevant re- 
marks—particularly the attempts at 
witticisms and ‘‘wise-cracks’’ on the 
part of the white deans (of whom the 
president was doubtless the worst of- 
fender) and present the final minutes 
in such form as will be most desirable. 
This will be a long, tiresome and criti- 
cal task. The final report, of course, 
must be made to this Conference and 
to the General Education Board, 
which financed the meetings. The re- 
port should, however, also be made 
available to the representatives who 
attended the meetings and to others 
who are interested in the problem 
under consideration. 

The programs of the meetings were 
carefully arranged in advance. The 
papers were presented almost entirely 
by the Negro educators and consisted 
chiefly of discussions of the subjects 
on which the Conference of Deans de- 
sired information. The more vital of 
these topics included the needs of the 


region for graduate work in Negro 
institutions, the actual amount and 
nature of the graduate work now be- 
ing done in these institutions, the po- 
tential Negro graduate student popu- 
lation of the region, the opportunities 
available for these students, the pres- 
ent resources for graduate work in the 
area concerned, the problems involved 
in graduate instruction and research, 
the extent and condition of physical 
plants, and particularly the available 
library facilities. Most of the papers 
presented had been carefully pre- 
pared, some were very scholarly, and 
all showed a serious and honest at- 
tempt to evaluate the present status 
of Negro graduate work and suggest 
the acute needs of both the present 
and the future. Two facts were very 
evident, The first, which was doubt- 
less to be expected, was that the Ne- 
gro educators were very well informed 
regarding the existing conditions in 
their institutions; they had the facts 
and figures at their fingertips. The 
second was that the white deans were 
woefully ignorant of the situation 
which existed in the Negro colleges. 

Probably the most valuable and cer- 
tainly one of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the program consisted of the 
series of resolutions which were adopt- 
ed at the close of each regional meet- 
ing. These resolutions were prepared 
in each instanee by the Negro educa- 
tors themselves and represented their 
honest convictions regarding the 
whole problem of Negro education, 
not only as it pertained to graduate 
work but to many of the social, politi- 
eal and economie factors involved. It 
was extremely interesting to note the 
difference in attitudes in these mat- 
ters in the different regions—as for 
example, between North Carolina and 
Mississippi — which reflected the di- 
verse social and cultural mores of the 
areas. 

The material secured at these con- 
ferences, some of which apparently 
has not been previously available, 
should furnish valuable data for any 
study which involves Negro education 
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in the South. Many of the facts which 
were brought out in the papers and 
diseussions had not, I feel sure, been 
fully realized or appreciated by the 
Conference of Deans of Southern 
Graduate Schools. Chief among these, 
of course, is the great discrepancy 
which exists in opportunities for and 
support of graduate work in Negro 
institutions as compared with the 
white colleges and universities. It de- 
veloped, for example, that there is not 
a single Negro institution in the 
United States in which a student can 
secure a doctor’s degree. Again, that 
very few Negro institutions in the 
South can offer even the master’s de- 
gree except ni a very limited number 
of fields. The moneys allotted to Ne- 
gro institutions in most of the south- 
ern state are far below any propor- 
tionate figure based on relative Negro 
and white populations. The salaries 
paid in Negro institutions of higher 
learning are in general far less than 
those in the white institutions. The 
physical plants of the two groups of 
institutions ean not be compared in 
value of property or type of equip- 
ment. A prominent Negro librarian 
at one of the meetings made the state- 
ment that no college could be expect- 
ed to do creditable undergraduate 
work, much less graduate work, unless 
it had at least 25,000 to 30,000 titles 
in the library, On the basis of this 
factor alone (and this is merely a 
quantitative and not a qualitative 
standard) there are not more than a 
half dozen Negro institutions in the 
South which could honestly be recom- 
mended for general graduate instruc- 
tion. In fact it would seem that most 
Negro colleges do not have more than 
one-tenth the library facilities of the 
white colleges in the same area. Other 
discrepancies would appear to be in 
about the same proportion. In spite 
of these handicaps, however, there is 
no question but that many Negro 
graduate schools are doing very cred- 
itable work. 

Another factor which seems to me 
to be impressive is the tremendous 


back-log of potential graduate stu- 
dents in the Negro populations which 
lacks only opportunity to make itself 
a powerful factor in Negro education. 
It is hardly fair to judge the situation 
on the basis of statistics of present 
graduate enrollments and degrees 
granted, when it is remembered that 
if sufficient opportunity existed these 
figures would probably be greatly in- 
creased. 

Again, it would seem that the Ne- 
gro population is entirely capable of 
absorbing large numbers of trained 
graduate students. In the profession- 
al fields the dearth of Negro physi- 
cians, dentists and lawyers in many 
areas is appalling. In the teaching 
field there is an increasing demand 
for teachers with advanced degrees. 
In many technical fields, particularly 
in agriculture, social work, public 
health, chemistry, and engineering, 
the demand far exceeds the supply. 
There is apparently no need to worry 
about a saturation point in these 
fields. 

It is in the realm of social, political 
and economic conditions, however, 
that the Negro seems most concerned 
so far as his opportunity for higher 
education is involved. And in these 
matters, the full and frank discussions 
which developed in our regional con- 
ferences were extremely enlightening. 
Although the actual stenotypic re- 
ports of the meetings are not yet 
available, and I am not able to quote 
the exact statements of the Negro 
leaders, I feel safe in making the fol- 
lowing generalizations : 

1. I am convineed that practically 
all Negro educators firmly believe that 
eventually Negroes will be admitted 
to all state institutions now admitting 
only white students. They believe 
that in some of the southern states 
this may come in the very near fu- 
ture while in others it may be a long 
time, but they feel sure that in time 
no distinction will be made between 
the races. 

2. They base their hopes and ex- 
pectations directly and confidently on 
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the Gaines’ decision. They point out 
that the Supreme Court ruling leaves 
the states only two alternatives— 
either to admit Negroes to state in- 
stitutions or to set up institutions 
within the state for Negroes equal in 
all respects to those provided for 
white students, and they argue that 
this dual system of education would 
entail a financial burden which most 
southern states could not bear. They 
realize that the dual system satisfies 
the legal requirements but they are 
nevertheless unalterably opposed to it 
chiefly on social and patriotic 
grounds. They make a great deal of 
the argument that there is no place 
in a democracy for distinctions based 
on race, creed or color. Incidentally, 
I have never heard a single admission 
that the Gaines’ decision might ever 
be replaced, changed or modified. 
3. However, most Negro leaders 
seem quite realistic in their approach 
to their immediate problems and are 
willing to discuss temporary expedi- 
encies, but always with the distinct 
and definite understanding that these 
are only temporary and do not in the 
least change or weaken their original 
thesis. This point was made very 
clear in all of the resolutions which 
were proposed at the regional meet- 
ings. The general attitude seems to 
be that if they are forced to tempor- 
ize, they should at least have some 
voice in the nature of the substitute 
measures. The list of such measures 
discussed usually included the follow- 
ing: 
(a) Out of state aid. In general, 
out of state aid seemed to be 
acceptable as a means of pro- 
viding assistance for the next 
few years, but many objections 
were made to the practice, 
chiefly on the grounds that the 
remuneration was not sufficient. 
to meet actual expenses or to 
compensate for dislocation and 
inconvenience. 

(b) Regional institutions. It was 
rather surprising to note the 
almost unanimous objections to 
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the suggestion (which seems to 
meet with the entire approval 
of many white educators) that 
states make arrangements to 
set up first class graduate and 
professional schools for Ne- 
groes to serve a wide area. The 
chief protest is of course that 
it does not conform to the 
Gaines’ decision, and they are 
not impressed by the fact that 
many white students are com- 
pelled to go to out-of-state in- 
stitutions to secure profession- 
al and other training not avail- 
able within their own state, 
and receive no state aid what- 
soever. 

Choice of institutions. There 
seemed to be considerable dis- 
agreement on this point, but I 
believe that the majority felt 
that Negro students would pre- 
fer to attend institutions with- 
in their own state if satisfac- 
tory facilities were offered. 
This was based on the idea that 
expenses would be less, local in- 
terests would be maintained, 
and the students would be en- 
couraged to stay in their own 
communities to serve their own 
people. 

Increased support for State 
Negro institutions. Always ac- 
ceptable but apparently always 
viewed with some suspicion as 
a permanent solution because 
of the general impression that 
such support will never be suf- 
ficient to make the Negro insti- 
tution as strong as the institu- 
tion for white students. 

Dual Faculties. While the sit- 
uation which exists, for exam- 
ple, at the North Carolina 
State College for Negroes, 
where members of the faculties 
of Duke and the University of 
North Carolina assist in the 
teaching at the Negro institu- 
tion, is often quoted as a great 
help in providing a high qual- 
ity of instruction and making 
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possible more extended curric- 
ula, nevertheless, the general 
sentiment expressed by most 
Negro educators was that this 
does not satisfy their desires. 
Most of them state that they do 
not consider this an acceptable 
solution of the problem of 
graduate instruction even 
where it is possible. 

The above represent some of the 
very definite impressions received at 
the conferences and as a result of dis- 
cussions with administrators in Ne- 
gro institutions. On the whole the 
expressions were sincere and forth- 
right, and the atmosphere of coopera- 
tion and appreciation was excellent. 
Some of the obvious objections to the 
proposal for integrated education 
were answered very simply. For ex- 
ample, it would probably be admitted 
that it would be a long time before 
Negroes were admitted to many of 
our southern state institutions and a 
still longer time before Negroes were 
given places on the faculties of these 
institutions—to say nothing of the re- 
mote possibilities that they would be- 
come deans and presidents—and that 
therefore those now engaged in ad- 
ministering Negro institutions would 
lose their professional status and pres- 
ent positions, The answer was that 
they would be very glad to sacrifice all 
personal prestige and professional 
ratings and financial standing if they 
could attain their final goal. Whether 
such an attitude is absolutely sincere 
is of course a matter of opinion. 

This much is certainly true: For a 
long time we have been side-stepping 
a very important issue in American 
education. There is little doubt but 
that in some regions of the South we 
shall be forced in the near future to 
face this issue squarely and realisti- 
eally. The more information we can 
secure regarding the problem and the 
more we know about the sentiments 
and convictions of all concerned, the 
more intelligently can we make our 
decisions. 

I am sure that it is the hope of the 


leaders in Negro education in the 
South that this Conference might go 
on record by adopting some form of 
recommendations or resolutions, as a 
result of our meetings, which resolu- 
tions might be available to legisla- 
tures, or governors, or educators, or 
national or state officials who may de- 
sire information regarding the situa- 
tion which exists in graduate work in 
Negro institutions, and who are inter- 
ested in improving these conditions. 
I believe that we should make some 
fairly specific statements regarding 
this subject. 


Resolutions Adopted by the Confer- 
ence of Deans of Southern Grad- 
uate Schools, October 29, 1945 


1. It is our strong conviction that every 
properly prepared graduate student, 
white or Negro, should have access to 
competent graduate instruction. 

2. With the information now before us, we 
recognize that the graduate programs 
available for Negroes are far from ade- 
quate. We are glad to note the con- 
siderable improvements made in recent 
years, but we wish to urge that better 
support be provided for both public and 
private Negro institutions, so that the 
facilities shall be substantially equal to 
those for white students. 

3. We recommende that the compensation 
for Negro instructors be the equivalent 
of that for white instructors of equal 
attainments, as measured on the basis of 
preparation and actual competence. 

4, We favor the development of strong re- 
gional graduate schools, in which fields 
of special interest may be emphasized. 
Our white graduate schools should be 
urged to go further in this pattern, as 
a realistic way of meeting the recog- 
nized deficiencies of Southern graduate 
education. For the Negroes, regional 
centers seem to offer, from the academic 
standpoint, the most immediate and ef- 
fective relief, 

As a temporary expedient, we favor out- 

of-state aid in the form of scholarships. 

6. We recognize also that the problems are 
complex, that they may differ widely 
from one region to another and that no 
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simple or easy solution may be expect- 
ed. We believe that each southern state 
should be encouraged to work out its 
problems in whatever ways are best 
suited to the local and regional neeeds 
and folk-ways, and at the same time be 
willing to learn from its neighbors. 


. These meetings have further strength- 


ened our conviction that some plan of 


accreditation of all graduate work is 
greatly needed and is long overdue. 


. We have found that there is great need 


for more factual information. We rec- 
ommend that studies similar to the one 
on senior colleges for Negroes made in 
Texas in 1944 be carried out in those 
states in which no recent surveys have 
been made. 


. We have been impressed with the effec- 


tiveness and integrity of the plans now 
being tried in North Carolina, Texas, 
and Alabama, and suggest that these 
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plans should be carefully studied by the 
other southern states. 

We have also been favorably impressed 
with the qualities of educational leader- 
ship evidenced by the Negro educators 
who attended these summer meetings. 
It is our wish, as a Conference and as 
individuals, to extend to them all possi- 
ble help and encouragement. We hope 
therefore that the ‘‘continuation com- 
mittees’’ set up at each of these sum- 
mer meetings will take their responsi- 
bilities and their opportunities seriously. 
We wish to express to the General Edu- 
cation Board our gratitude for the un- 
usual opportunity these summer meet- 
ings gave us. We realize that we have 
hahrdly scratched the surface yet. But 
we feel that some important progress 
can now be made on the foundation of 
mutual acquaintance and respect which 
these meetings have made possible. 











